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INTRODUCTION 
Date of Play 

Lovis Labour* s Lost first appeared in print, in Quarto, in ^ ^ ' 
1 598, with the following title :— (k^^^ 

A I Pleasant Conceited Comedie | Called, | Loues 
labors lost | As it was presented before her Highnes | this 
last Christmas. | Newly corrected and augmented | By W, 
Shakespere. | [Ornamental device] | Imprinted at London by 
W. W. I for Cutbert Burby. | 1598. 

Two points may be noticed at once — ^that this is the earliest ^^ 
play published with Shakespeare's name on the title ; and that ^ 
the words " newly corrected and augmented" see m to imply 
an earlier edition from wnicn this diHers appreciably. They 
can hardly be held with fairness to refer merely to the manner 
in which the manuscript or prompter's copy, or copies, had been 
dealt with. And the corrections and augmentations, we are dis- 
tinctly told, are by W. Shakespeare. 

The next publication of Lovis Labour *s Lost was in the ^ ^ -^ -^ 
First Folio of 1623, where it is the seventh in order among the Fo^ ' ^ 
comedies. This text is distinguished from the Quarto by a 
considerable number of mostly unimportant variations generally 
for the better. These will be dealt with later in the present 
Introduction. Sidney Lee classes this Quarto amongst those 
in which •* comparatively few faults are visible," in his Intro- 
duction to the Folio facsimile. The Folio divides the play 
into Acts, which is not done in the Quarto. The Folio is the 
more carefully printed. It is also the most authoritative. In 
163 1 a second edition of the Quarto was printed from the 
Folio, " by W. S. for lohn Smethwicke *• ; •* As it was Acted by 
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his Maiesties Servautits at the Blacke-Friers and the Globe/' 
It is of no weight as an authority. 

We are without any direct evidence as to the date of com- 
position or of the earliest appearance of the play. It is not 
mentioned in the Stationers' Register earlier than 1606-7, but 
It is one of the plays mentioned by Meres in his JVtis Treasurie 
printed in the year 1598: *' Shakespeare among ye English is 
tie' most exceOent in both kinds for the stage: for Comedy, 
witnes his Gentleman of Verona, his Errors^ his Loue Labors 
Lost^ his Loue labours tvonne'* {Shakespeare Allusion Books^ 
New Shakes, Soc, 1874). And in the same year it was re- 
ferred to hy Tofte, in his Alba (Grosart's reprint, p. 105): 
^ Loves Labour Lost I once did see a play, Ycleped so, so 
called to my paine." Robert Tofte's words imply that some 
considerable time had elapsed since he saw it He had seen 
the unaugmented play, prior to Christmas, 1597, probably. 

In 1599 appeared The Passioftate Pilgrim^ a piratical col- 
lection of poetry published by Jaggard. In this anthology 
are placed three pieces from the play. See notes at IV. li. 98, 
rv, iii. 57, and IV. iii. 98. And in Englands Parnassus 
(1600) the line rv. iii, 376, " Revels, Daunses, Maskes and 
merrie houres/* is quoted. See Centurie of Prayse (New 
Shakes. Soc. p. 432). There is also a 1606 reference to the 
play in the Centurie. It was one of the ** Bookes red be me 
[Drummond of Hawthornden] anno 1606" (p. 71). 
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We must, therefore, have recourse to the play itself for 
evidence as to its date of production ; and taking this in its 
general aspect, no better survey has been given than that of 
Gervinus (translated by Burnett, 1875J. He says: *'The 
comedy of Lovis Labour^ s Lost belongs indisputably to the 
earliest dramas of the poet, and will be almost of the same 
date as Tlie Two Gentlemen of Verona, The peculiarities of 
Shakespeare's earliest pieces are perhaps most accumulated in 
this play. The reiterated mention of mythological and his- 
torical personages ; the air of learning, the Italian and Latin 
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cxpfeastons, which here it must be admitted serve a comic V 
end ; the older England versification, the numerous doggere]^ ^yv-^^ 

and the rhymes more frequent than anywhere else and 
extending over almost half of the play; all this places this 
work aniong the earlier efforts of the poet A lliteration >_> , 
is to be met with here still more than in the narrative poems, 
the Sonnets and The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; it is expressly 
employed by the pedant Holofernes who calls the art *to 
affect the letter/ The style is frequently like that of the 
Shakespeare Sonnets; indeed the 127th and 137th bear 
gv-r.^^w similarities to those Inserted here as well as to other 
*j:k of the play (IV, iii). The tone of the Italian school 

prevails more than in any other play. The redun' f 

wit is only to be compared with similar redundancy oi ^^onct^it 
in the narrative poems, and with the Italian style in general 
which he at first adopted," Gervinusd wells then upon **the G^v ^' 
structure and management oT subject in this play which is 
indisputably one of the weakest of the poet's pieces.'* In 
Fumivall^s Introduction to Gervinus he gives a summary of 
the tests derived from rhyme, blank verse, and " run-on '* or 
** end-pause *' and '* weak-ending " lines (of Hertz berg, Fleay 
and Qtb^fs) t these agree in placing Levis Labcur^s Lest in 
the earliest period, by their percentages of metrical character- 
istics as compared with the later plays^ Furnivall gives a 
special analysis in this respect of passages in Loire's Labour's 
Lest, set beside others from King Lear and Tke Winter^ s Tetle 
— " the dullest ear cannot fail to recognise the difference between 
the early Levis Labour* s Lost pause, or dwelling on the end 
of each line, and the later King Lear and Tke WinUf^s Tale 
disregard of it. with the following shift of the pause to, or near 
to, the middle of the next line," Lovis Labour's Lost, in 
Furniffllts^ opinion, is Shakespeare's earliest wholly genuine 
play. Another extract from Furnivall will be quoted in rela 
tion to this subject later on. 

With regard to the parallelisms between the poetry of 
this play and that of the Sonnets, I may refer here to Furness^ 

V- :-•- -^;t- n (Philadelphia^ 1904). In an Appendix upon 

t: ays: " There is none of Shakespeare s playa 
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niierein more echoes of the Sonnets are to be heard than in 
Levis Labour's Lost, Very many of these have been noted 
by Dr C, F. McClumpha {Modern Language Notes^ June, 
1900), and he is led to the conclusion thnt^ f^^ ":reat similarity 
between the Sonnets and the play in tur; i^'^^ a^d ex- 

sion, in phrases and conceits, leads to a belief in a cor- 
snce as regards time of composition closer than is 
fierally accepted?] Furness cites then a number of parallels 






varying force» but of undoubted cumulative weight He 
dwells expressly on the "Dark Lady" Sonnet * ' \ and 

the tilt bet^vecn Biron and his friends over R*? : ^22?' 

3^ plexioii ; and he concludes with a list of unusual words giving 
tone to a thought, common to the play and the Sonnets, show- 
ing that their composition cannot have been far removed In 
point of time. 

These remarks must be accepted with this modification : 
it is impossible to class some o{ Lavis Labour's Lost (IV, iii. 
286-362, for example) and many of the Sonnets together as 
being Shakespeare's earliest work. Of the Sonnets some must 
belong to a riper perfection, just as some of the play must be 
i of later insertion than the early date of the bulk of it This 
proviso must not carry us too far ; a young poet may write 
perfect sonnets in the days of his youth perhaps, or even such 
poetry as has been inserted in the auj^mented play. But the 
play taken as a whole, with all allowance for revision, is ob- 
viously a very immature production. 



Internal Evidence 

Besides its peculiarities of composition and structure, there 
is another class of evidence to be obtained from the play itself 
over and above those Latin and foreign expressions referred 
to by Gemnus which will be dealt with later. I refer herelo" 
the inferences that may be drawn from the connection of the 
play with contemporary events and contemporary writers. The 
first of these form a group of doubtfully convincing considera- 
tions, and belong rather to the question of sources of the plot 
or play. With regard to contemporar)' writers, there is much 
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to be said. It is a fascinating subject There are several well- 
known, or well worthy to be known, writers of this time of 
whom we can detect reminiscences and echoes. This kind 
of evidence appeals with different degrees of conviction to 
different minds. It depends mainly on a close familiarity 
with the literature of the immediate date for its cogency. It 
loses its subtlety as soon as the student leaves that environ- 
ment A case may, however, be stated for several authors 
whose works would appear to have been known to Shake- 
speare when he wrote this play, and their known dates give 
us a lower limit ^^^^ * ' *^ *^^ 

I will take first Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie^ re- ^ r ^^ 
prmte^ by Arber, whi ch was ppblished first irT i ygcfTT""^ ^ V v ^^^ ' 
Arber), althoigh much of it w ; as written as early„ag X586. * ^ 

Puttenham has a ^ fine ^flfljai;, jif Fnglith, and bi3 vocabulary .is . \ *^^*^ 
ahead of that of h ««^ rr^qt^ tppQj-^pp^ His work is certain to 
iiave attracted the attention of all literary minds of the time. 
I refer to my notes for the parallels, merely collecting here the 
more striking examples : — 

voluble. See notes at ii. i. 76, and in. i. 60. 
vulgar. See notes at i. ii. 46, and iv. i. 68-69. 
daminatar. See note at i. i. 217. 
passionate hearing. See note at iii. i. i. 

Th^ e JUdKOE^ ^Ifej^^HiLH?^^ "5^ Armado, Schmidt lays 
stress upon them as sucK, but they really belong to, or were 
used by, Puttenham earlier. See for Puttenham again, less 
markedly, at '* orthography" (V. i. 19) ; "cadence" (iv. ii. 115); 
"idle toys" (rv. iil 167); and "out of countenance" (v. ii. 
272 and 612). 

Jg}i;f> nffvt 9^W P[ )ilip Sidney's Arcadia printed i n 159O, 
frh^ yrrifAT ^axrt^gr ^led j^ I ^Xfe. 1 here IS tio tieed'to ireler 
here to Shakespeare's familiarity with Sidney's writings, both 
in prose and verse, which is well known. On account of the 
date they are of interest in connection with Love's Labour* s 
Lost. I may mention that these parallels, as well as those from 
Puttenham, have not been, so far as I am aware, adduced before. 
Sidney's May Lady has been ci ted, an d will be dealt with later 
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as a source; but the following references are to the Arcadia 
similarities only : — ^ 

utmy ofdmres* See note at i- i. lo. 

arrest your word. See note at ii. i. 160. 

armi crossed. See notes at 111. i* 15 and 172*174 ; ]V« iiu 13a. 

$alv§. See note at ni. i* 66. 

brawl (love in a). See note at in. t. 6. 

insinuation. See note at iv. ii. 13. 

ikousiMid yeurs a boy. Sec note at v. ii. 11 (given by Halliwcll). 

wetping-ripe. See note at V. ii, 274. 

small (of leg). See note at v. ii. 632 (Hakluyt reference also). 

(naked truth. See note at v. ii. 698.) 

Other parallels occur in my notes from time to tinie» but the 
are perhaps the most noteworthy. A few of them are met' 
again in Henry VL The list is in favour of a not earlier date 
than 1 590 for Love's Labour 's Lost, 

Although Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia is almost entirely 
free from euphuism, as also is Love's Labour's Losi^ it has a 
maHced peculiarity or affectation that it would be hard to 
match in other writers. It should be classed under Futten- 
ham*s "Traductio, or the Tranlacer" {Of Omantent, lib. iii.) 
(Arber, p, 213): "Then have ye a figure which the Latines 
call Traduction and I the tranlacer" etc See I. ii. 157-59 for 
the passage at length in my note, and see also at IV. I 63-64- 
This figure of speech, of ancient and of biblical acceptation, 
is met with here and there in Lovds Labour 's Lost^ but to no 
notable extent, nor does it afford any date-evidence. We meet 
H,Wt in Ascha m's Scholemaster (Arber, p. 53), ante 1568. 

m 1590 appeared also another slighter but very popular 
romance by T, Lodge, Rosalynde^ or Euphues Golden Ltgacie. 
ft was reprinted at least ten times between 159O and 1642, 
and from it Shakespeare derived the tale for As You Like It^ 
a decade later than the present play. But we may be very 
sure he read it when it appeared This tale is reprinted 
in the Shakespeare Librafy^ with an introduction by Collier, 
which is, however, of very slight interest. Collier is to be 

' Unfortunately I gave my references to an edition of Arcadia^ published m 
London in 1898, which i» not Sidney's text, but a remodelling of it. I have cor- 
I the notes in most places to the Dublin edition of 1758-39* See note at 
** flaked truth '* (v. ii. 698). 
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commended for falling foul of Steevens, who called this delight- 
fill little tract a ** worthless original *' — who also said ** that the 
fofce of an Act of Parliament would not be sufficient to compel 
people to read Shakespeare's Sonneta" I want to say a few 
words about this tract before pointing out that Shakespeare 
may have read it, from certain similarities of diction, before he 
wrote Lov^s Labour's Lost. There are points of interest about 
Euphuts Golden Legade that have not been noticed^ and all 
these *' worthless originals " repay study, ^^odgc's poxel is» 
the nam e implies, thoroughly euphuistic, .As is well known 
a isOj Lodge WOfB M In company and was friends with Robert 
Greene. But wbat i iiave not seen noted is that there is very 
much of Greene in Rosaiynde, so much that it is hard to believe 
that Greene did not give the tract a finishing touch. It is a 
better told tale than any of Greeners similar ones and of superior 
interest throughout. It is curious how Greene's peculiarities 
oome in ; sometimes there are expressions that appear only 
later in Greene, but there are about forty phrases and terms 
in Rosalynde that it would be hard to parallel except in Greene's 
prose — "Greenisms" in fact* They are euphuistical^ but not 
in Euphuis. Lodge was an admitted plagiarist, but that does 
not seem a satisfactory view. Lodge says he wrote Rosalynde 
while he, with "Captaine Clarke, made a voyage to the Islands 
of Terceras and Canaries to beguile the time/' That voyage took 
place in 1588, and in 1591 Lodge was travelling, apparently, 
again* In that year (1591-92) Lodge and Greene produced A 
Looking-Glass for London and England^ and it is not at all 
unlikely that Greene may have been entrusted with Rosalynde 
to put through the printer's hands. There are several echoes of 
Lodge's novel in Lov^s Labour 's Lost, A few may be cited : — 

aiUnding sUi^. See note at iv. lit. 328. 

ftoimL See note at i* i. 245* 

wagt and robfs* Sec note at IV, i- 81. 

venuf. See note at v. i. 56. 

make up tki tmss. See note at iv. tii» 204. 

$aiis e$t quod tufficit See note at v. 1. i. 

fairtsi of fair. See note at n. t. 241. 

faith and troth. See note at iv. iii. 140. 

^ I have collected these in a series of notes on Greene's pf^^^-^^^l" i^ Notts 
^imd Qweries, 1905-6, 
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Some of these are useful illustrations, and look as though they 
had occurred to the author of Lovis Labour *s Lost from his 
having read Lodge previously. Several other minor parallels 
occur which may be mere coincidences. 

There are a good many pertinent illustrations in the notes 
from the writings of Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe, especi- 
ally the former. Some of the more interesting ones which seem 
to bear on the date, or where the writer (Harvey) seems to be 
purposely recalled, must be mentioned here. I will first mention 
those that belong to Harvey's writings down to 1580. After 
that he appears to have been silent, so far as the printing-press 
was concerned, until 1592, when the acrimonious controversy 
between him and Nashe began. The following may be referred 
to of the earlier period : — 

Christmas in May, See note at i. i. 105-106. 
devise in folio. See note at i. ii. 174-175. 
mint of phrases. See note at i. i. 164. 
in print. See note at iii. L 163. 
Venvoy. See note at iii. i. 65. 
titles and tittles. See note at iv. i. 81. 
one ( = on). See note at iv. ii. 78. 
lie in throat See note at iv. iii. 11. 
Novi hominem. See note at v. i. 9. 
career. See note at v. ii. 482. 
taffeta phrases. See note at v. ii. 406. 
pedantical. See note at v. ii. 408. 
Video ei gaudeo. See note at v. i. 31. 
ad unguem. See note at v. i. 71-73. 
shrimp. See note at v. ii. 582. 

These are of unequal weight ; some appear to me very striking,, 
and the greater part form a link between the pedantry mocked 
at in this play, and the pedantry of one of the most striking 
public expositors of it who was staged at Cambridge as Pedan- 
tius, somewhere soon after 1580. (See pages xxxvii.-xl. for 
more about Pedantius.) 

There are some later parallels, emanating from the Nashe- 
Harvey war or period. These should be included amongst 
the several evidences that point to the remodelling or aug- 
mentation of the play somewhere about 1593-94. Notes to 
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these will be found at "woolward for penance" (v. ii. 699), where, 
in Nashe's Wonderfull Prognostication (1591), is an exact 
parallel or explanation. However, this is likely to have been a 
standing eariy joke. See also "infamonize" (v. ii 66j\ Armado's 
version of " infamize," a verb^jigiaapi by Nashe and strongly 
ridiculed by Harvey ; and " I'envoy " (IIL i. 65), a Harvey word 
whose use is sneered at by Nashe. See also " Lord have mercy 
on us" (v. ii. 419), used by Nashe in connection with the 
1592-93 visitation of pestilence, which was almost certainly 
in Shakespeare's mind. But the oddest illustration, or coinci- 
dence, if it is no more, occurs in the expression " of piercing 
a hc^shead" (IV. ii. 81), where I have shown that this was a 
noteworthy gib e of Harvey's against Nashe, whom he calls 
"Pierce, the hoggeshead of witt," a lustre of conceit which 
Holofemes rejoices at A little later (lines 87, 88), when 
Holofemes cites the passage, ^^ Fatiste precor^* etc., we are 
upon the same ground. Nashe objects to Harvey's classifying 
him as a "grammar school wit," and styling him **as deeply 
learned as Fauste precox gelida^ It is hard to avoid the con- 
elusion that these passages hint at Harvey and Nashe. In- 
deed, Holofemes himself recalls Harvey's appearance in the 
personal description of the former at v. ii. 602-622. There is 
no resemblance, however, in the dispositions of the two men. 
Both are pedants, but bumptiousness forms no part of Holo- 
femes, who, though self-reliant and pedantic enough, is a gentle,, 
soft-mannered man, as befits a useful schoolmaster. 

I do not find much that recalls Robert Greene in this play. 
*' From cradle to crutch " is, however, an exception ; and per- 
haps, too, " continent of beauty." See notes at iv. iii. 242 ; rv. 
L 107. With the exception of those earlier plays, Henry VL \ 
and Titus Andronicus, which are not wholly Shakespeare's I 
and therefore no evidence, it is surprising how seldom Greene's y* 
peculiarities appear in Shakespeare, considering how volumin- 
ous and how popular a writer the former waa Later, after the 
" tiger's heart " attack on Shakespeare by Greene in his Groats- 
worth of Wit (1592), an estrangement was inevitable. A care- 
ful study of Greene's romantic prose yields but few valuable 
illustrations of Shakespeare. 
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Mention is made several times in this Introduction of Lyl/s 
EupfmeSy and of the fact that hardly a trace of euphuism ap- 
pears in Love*s Labour *s Lost^ whereas of Jhe influence of Lyiys 
plays upon Shakespeare we find plain evidence both here and 
in other of the earliest plays. Sidney Lee finds this influence 
down to Much Ado About Nothing in the dialogue of Shake- 
speare's comedies, which ** consists in thrusting and parrying 
fantastic conceits, puns, or antitheses." Further, ** the dispersal 
through Lyiys comedies of songs possessing every lyrical 
charm*' is not the least interesting of the many striking re- 
semblances {^Lifc, ed. 1899, pp. 61, 62). I will collect here the 
more prominent verbal echoes of Lyly's plays. I have used 
Fairhott's edition (1858), I refer here to my notes. 

(ftprehtnd. Sec note at L 1. 182.) 

manntf and form following. See note at i. I 205-206. 

weaker vcssei See note at 1. i. 259* 

(That *s }urehy. See note at i. ii. 127.) 

volubk. See note at u, i. 76. 

let blood. See note at 11. i. 186. 

madcap. See note at ii. i. 215. 

mad wmches. See note at tt. 1. 257. 

wimpUd, See note at hi. i. 170. 

sUnd^r wiL See note at iv. i, 49, 

O base vulgar. See note at iv. L 68-69. 

command . , , enforce . . . entreat. Sec note at iv, i, 78-79, 

{pollution. See note at iv. ii, 44,) 

society f etc. See note at iv. ii. 150-151, 

worms* See note at iv. iii. 151. 

majesticuL See note at v. i. it. 

Bone , . . Prucian^ Sec note at v. i, z%, 

halfpenny purse. See note at v, i. 67-68. 

mouse. See note at v, ii. 19. 

clapped him on the shoulder. See note at v. it. 107. 

pinned on (her) sleeves. See note at v. ti. 321. 

you are my elder. See note at v. ii. 597. 

loose. See note at v. ii. 731. 

Tu-mhii^ Tu'who, See note at v. ii. 907-90S. 

There are a few illustrations from Goldings translation 
Ovid's Metamorphoses in my notes, and more might easily be 
added. One is worthy of separate mention, the pronunciation 
of ** Nemean lion *' (rv. i. 86), which occurs again in Hamkt, This 
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ion may be set at rest, Shakespeare took it from his w^ 
thumbed Arthur Golding^s Ovid ( 1 567). 

Furness gives a useful recapitulation of the dates arrived at 
by the critics. The earliest is 158S, oi R. G. White, which is 
also that assigned to quotations from the play in Ue7v Eng. 
Did, To me it seems undoubtedly too early. White relies 
entirely on the want of experience of the author and the youth- 
ful genius that appears in the treatment. Knight and FIeay\ 
I^KV€ 1 589. Hertzbei^t Ward« Furnivall and probably Stauntonl 
Tand Sidney Lee place it at 1590, Malone varied from 1590' 
I to 1394. HalUwell and Hunter arrived at 1596, or later. 
These wide discrepancies point ^nallyjo the impossibility of 
naming a date with certainty for the play as one whole. 1 
incline to 1590 for the date of the earliest form of the play, 
with certain alterations and revision, which are of the date 
^^593-94, and may be classed as the *' augmentations '^ of the 
^jlaj'' we have. Tieck and Sarrazin give the date 1 593-94 for 
I the play as a whole. The former (Furness, p» 331) is hardly to 
I be taken seriously ; the latter's grounds are of the slenderest. 
Several commentators have endeavoured to distinguish the 
parts of the play due to revision. Craig says: ** By far the 
finest passage in the play is the magnificent speech of Biron 
(IV. iii. 286-362). It is quite evident that this and a good deal 
more was not in the first draft of the play, but was brought in 
at the revision," 

The last scene of the play has swelled to its inordinate length 

by the means of additions carelessly huddled into it It, and 

tiie speech just referred to, contain the bulk of the later work. 

the opening of the Hunting Scene (iv. L), to be presently 

erred to more fully, wears a more finished appearance than 

surroundings. In the last Act, the plague references (see 

note, V. it 419) appear certainly to belong to the later work, 

^erhaps too the Muscovite masque may be added (see pp, 

L-xxviii.). 

In the above list of dates, Furnivairs authority for 1590 
appears. I have already referred to his line of argument 
from metrical tests, but it is advisable to give his views at 
greater length, as expressed in his Introduction to Griggs' 
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>* it first Quarto, because not only is his date the 
St: :>le to me, but he couples with that date (1590) 
.t Lavis Labour^ s Lost was Shakespeare's earh'est 
,0 several other commentators of weight, but they 
I S90. Furnivall says : ** But the metrical facts are 
ih to me settle the earliness of L. L. L. over the 
I cannot believe that Shakespeare, having written 
the Brru.'s with one couplet of rhyme in every six lines, and 
having found how ill-adapted rhyme was to dramas, would 
then go and write L. L, L, with six times more couplets in it. 
I cannot believe that he, having written the Errors with over 
twelve per cent of extra-syllable lines in it, and one run-on 
line in every ten — and thereby got increased freedom and ease 
in expression— would turn and deliberately cramp himself again 
by writing L. L, L. with only a third of his extra-syllable, and 
half his run-on lines, of the earlier play, I cannot believe that 
in his second play he would two-fold the doggerel^ four-fold the 
alternate rhymes, and increase the stanzas of his first play. 
He would not, in my belief, jump out of the frying-pan into 
the fire, even to try how he liked it. 1 conclude then that the 
first cast of L, Z. L. was Shakespeare's first genuine play. And 
if his Second Period b^an with King John in 1595, and the 
Merchant m 1596, and became to London in 1587 or there- 
abouts, I suppose L, L. L. to have been written in or before 
I S90, the other First Period works^ of the five years 1 590-4^ 
being the Errors^ Dream^ Two GeniUmin^ Romeo and Jutitt^ 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece^ Ric/tard 11. ^ Henry K/., 
Richard 11 L, and possibly touches of Tiius^ (FumivalL) 



Later Appearances of the Play, or References 

TO IT 

Grosart is responsible for the detection of allusions to Lov/s 
Labour's Lost (IV. iii.) in a poem by Robert Southwell ( 1 594-5), 
Saint Peter's Compicnnt. The passages in the latter are quoted 
in Ingleby*s Centurie of Pray se (New Shakes. Soc. 1879, p. 14). 
Grosart is enthusiastic over the '* find," but I agree with Fur- 
ness, who^also gives the passages, that the '* ^ole basis of com- 
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parison between Biron and Southwell is that both are praising 
eyes." 

In A Twelfe Night Merriment^ edited as Narcissus by 
Miss Lee in 1892, of date 1602, there are several Shake- 
spearian reminiscences. Two or three recall Lovis Labour 's 
Lost. See notes at " keel the pot " (v. ii. 909) ; ** salve in the 
mail " (III. I. 66) ; and " white and red " (l. ii. 86). 

From a letter by Sir Walter Cope (Ingleby, p. 62) ad- 
dressed to Lord Cranboume in 1604, we know that it was 
revived in that year : ** Sir, I have sent and bene all this morn- 
ing hunt3mg for players Juglers & Such kinde of creaturs, but 
fynde them harde to finde ; wherfore leavinge notes for them to 
seeke me. Burbage ys come, & sayes ther ys no new playe that 
the quene [Anne of Denmark, the queen of James I.] hath not 
seene, but they have Revy ved an olde one, cawled Loves Lahore 
Lost^ which for wytt & mirthe he sayes will please her exced- 
ingly. And thys ys apointed to be playd to morowe night at 
my Lord of Sowthamptons, unless yow send a wrytt to Remove 
the Cojpus Cum Causa to your howse in Strande. Burbage ys 
my messenger ready attendyng your pleasure. Yours most 
humbly, Walter Cope." As I write, it is 300 years since the 
above letter was penned. It is pleasant reading compared 
with modem criticism upon Lov^s Labour^ s Losty and one's 
heart warms towards the builder of Holland House. 

As a set-off to Sir Walter Cope, the next reference is to 
John Dryden, 1672 (Ingleby, p. 351): **I suppose I need not 
name Pericles^ Prince of Tyre^ nor the Historical Plays of 
Shakespeare. Besides many of the rest, as the Winter's Tale^ 
Lov/s Labour* s Lost, Measure for Measure, which were either 
grounded on impossibilities, or at least so meanly written, that 
the comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious part your 
ccwicemment " (Dryden's Dramatic Works, ed. 1882, iv. 229). 

In the Introduction to this play in the Henry Irving 
Shakespeare occurs : " No mention of this play having been 
acted occurs in Henslowe's Diary, 1 591-1609, nor in Pepys, nor 
in Genest, whose work embraces the period between 1660 and 
1830. In October, 1839, under the management of Madame 
Vcstris, Lav^s Labour^ s Lost was played at Covent Garden, 
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, . . It was also acted in 1853 at Sadlers Wells» under the 
management of Mr. Phelps, who himself took the part of Don 
Adriano [Armado]. I can find no instance of its representa- 
tion in our time/* Irving goes on : ** It may be difficult to 
point out Shakespeare's best play, but there is little difficulty 
in pointing out his worst. Lovis Labour *s L&si^ whether we 
consider it as a drama, or as a study of character, or as a poeti- 
cal work, is certainly the least to be admired of all his plays." 
This is severe enough, and true perhaps, to a stage-manager. 
But few people will find Titus Andronia4s^ or any of the three 
parts of Henry VL^ or several other plays, better reading than 
Love's Labour V Lost, 



Sources of the Plot 

The story or plot of Lovis Labour^ s Lost is of a very slight 
nature, with few incidents of any dramatic power. So far as it 
may be historical, as it appears to be, the origin of the plot is 
unknown, and we are fairly entitled to say it is Shakespeare's 
own invention. The most striking situation, the only striking 
one indeed, that of the reading of the love-letters (in IV, iii.) 
aloud, while the others listen in hiding, is very effectively carried 
out. The play hangs together, not through any interest in the 
working out of a plot, but entirely through the amusement de- 
rived from the exposure of the oddities, foibles and peculiarities 
of the characters. It was written in ridicule of the affectations 
of the time, like Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour^ 
Cyntkids Revels and Poetaster, and like them it may receive 
Jonson's name, of a *' Comical Satire." 

Hunter endeavoured to derive the plot from a historical 
event related in the chronicles of Montstrelet (translated by 
Johnes, i. 108) bearing date 1425, or nearly so, which deals 
with negotiations between the kings of France and Navarre at 
that date. With the exception of the name *' king of Navarre," 
Charles, not Henry, and the sum mentioned, "two [not one] 
hundred thousand crowns,'* there seems to be nothing In 
common between the two, and any reference to this trifling 
passi^ge in French history of ^ century and a half previously 
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IS scarcely probable. Moreover if the story had been directly 
taken from any French origin, there would be much more tan- 
gible matter in the play of, or belonging to, France. There 
is hardly a French touch in it excepting the names of the 
characters and the frequent use of the style ** Monsieur," 
One may be cited in the use of the word " capon '* for a love- 
letter (IV, i. 57). The allusions to games, concurrent circum- 
stances (such as "Monarcho*' and "Banks' horse," IV, i. 97 
and L ii. 5 1 ), and the whole tone and atmosphere of the play 
and characters completely outweigh these hints, and are purely 
English. 

Sidney Lee says that Hunter*s "discovery** seems to have 
obscured subsequent investigation in French history. He goes 
on {Gen(ientan*s Magazine, Octob^r^ 1880, p. 45 3) — I quote from 
Furness here : '* The leading event of the comedy — the meet- 
ing of the King of Navarre with the Princess of France — lends 
itself as readily to a comparison with an actual occurrence of 
contemporary French history as do the heroes of the play to a 
comparison with those who played chief part in it At the 
end of the year 1586 a very decided attempt had been made 
to settle the disputes between Navarre and the reigning king. 
The mediator was a Princess of France — Catherine de Medici — 
who had virtually ruled France for nearly thirty years, and who 
now acted in behalf of her son, decrepit in mind and body, in 
much the same way as the Princess in Lovers Labour V Lost 
represents her decrepit, sick, and bedrid father. The historical 
meeting was a very brilliant one, . . , Navarre, however, parted 
with Catherine and her sirens without bringing their negotia- 
tions to a satisfactory decision. . . . There is much probability 
that the meeting of Navarre and the Princess on the Eliza- 
bethan stage was suggested by the well-known interview at Saint 
Bris, That Shakespeare attempted to depict in the Princess 
the h'ncaments of Catherine, we do not for a moment assert/* 

The discrepancies between the above sketch and the meet- 
ing in the play are more striking than the resemblances : but 
when wc couple this event with the fact that two of the King 
of Navarre's most important supporters bore the names of 
Biron and Longaville, and the familiarity of English people at 
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this time with Henry's history* and the sympathy afforded by 
this country, the evidence is all in favour of its having influ- 
enced Shakespeare, A little later (1605), so well known was 
Biron in England, that he was the hero of two of Chapman's 
plays — and it has been suggested that as that character became 
more prominent, so also are his speeches superior, possibly . 
pointing to their having been worked up in the revis^ and 
augmented play. The civil war in France was in progress 
between 1589 and 1594* This» though a patchwork origin, 
and difficult to harmonise with our dates, is the best that has 
yet been offered. In his Life of Shakespeare (1899^ pp. 
51-52) Lee has accepted it, and dwelt upon these details as 
the undoubted source. It will be seen presently that I do not 
altogether coincide. See, however, note at rv. iii. 376. It is 
therefore hardly possible to place Love's Labour's Lost before 
September, 1589, at the earliest, when London's attention must 
have been strongly fixed upon the affairs of Henry of Navarre 
For at that date we find in Stow {Abrtdgfneni of the English 
Chronicle^ i6i8, p. 381): "In the moneth of September the 
citizens of London furnished looo men to be sent over into 
France, to the aiding of Henry late king of Navarre, then 
challenging the Crowne of France." A little later (pp. 384, 
385) Stow continues : **The said King Henry the third was 
also slaine by a Frier. . . , This Henry the third was the last 
of the house of Valois, And presently upon his death, Henry 
of Burbon, King of Navarre laid just claime to the crowne, who 
with great diflficultie,and almost eight yeares sharpe warres with 
the Leagers, he got peacable possession of the whole kingdom. 
But at the first, the Leagers drove him into divers extremities 
and forced him to flie into Deepe, where he was ready to have 
embarked for England, if the Queene had not speedily sent a 
resolute Armie unto him, under command of the Lord Willow- 
by. And from that time the Queene ayded him with divers 
Armies, under the command of the Earle of Essex, General 
Norris, Sir Roger Williams, and many others, besides incessant 
supplies, upon sudden occasions firom London, Kent, Essex» 
Suffblke, Surrey, Suffer and Hampshire, both of horse, men and 
munition." The date of Ivry was 14th March, 1 590. 
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It is a pleasing coincidence with Stow's words, *' Navarre, 
then challenging the Crowne of France," to read lines 793-799 
(v. ii.), when the Princess of France says to Navarre : — 

Then, at the expiration of the year. 

Come challenge me, challenge me by these deserts, 

And, by this virgin palm now kissing thine, 

I will be thine ; and, till that instant, shut 

My woeful self up in a mourning house. 

Raining the tears of lamentation 

For the remembrance of my father's death. 

France, '* raining the tears of lamentation in a woeful house," 
is a suggestive idea, in connection with those times of horrors. 

Fumivall takes up the identification of characters in the In- 
troduction to this play in The Old Spelling Shakespeare 
(1904), as follows: **In the play, then. King Ferdinand re- 
presents Henri IV. of Navarre, Berowne, Marshal de Biron, 
under whom the English contingent of 1589 generally served ; 
Longaville, the Duke de Longueville, an officer in Henry's 
army; while Dumaine, the Duke de Mayenne, was Henry's 
chief opponent, and did not submit to him till 1595 or 1596'' 
[those horrid dates I] ; '' and the boy Moth may be called after 
tiie French ambassador, La Mothe or La Motte." 

I do not accept the idea that Moth has any connection 
with, or is a remembrancer of Monsieur La Motte (or Monsieur 
Motte as Middleton calls him), the French ambassador of some 
ten years earlier. La Motte was at Kenilworth in 1572, to 
move the marriage of Francis, Duke of Alen^on with Queen 
Elizabeth (Nichols' Progresses^ i. 321). He left England in 
1583. The name is merely Moth for a Tom Thumb page. 

But perhaps we may pursue these personifications a step 
further, and let the Princess of France stand for France itself, 
challenged as we see for himself by Henry of Navarre. She 
is more French than anything in the play. Her griefs are 
double. (V. il 741), fighting for and against her heir. The Gal- 
licism " capon " (IV. i. 57) for a letter, mentioned just above, 
is given to the Princess, See, too, my note at ** dances and 
masks" (IV. iii. 376). As France the Princess compares her 
maiden honour to the " unsullied lily" (v. ii. 352), the flower-de- 
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luce. And Henri III. may be shadowed forth at L i. 137 In 
** her decrepit, sick, and bed-rid father," taking the king as />afrr 
patria. He was not decrepit with age, but *'he ended the 
long roll of his vices and crimes " in August, 1 589 (V, iL 708-9). 
Again, when the Princess (France) speaks of the heresy of 
her being ** saved by merit " (IV. i. 21) as **fit for these days," 
which was a purely Romanist expression (see note), may she 
not refer to her own country's history? Henri III., in the 
midst of his dissipations, posed as a good Roman Catholic, and 
his last words were to recommend his heir, Henry of Navarre, 
to become one too. In 1 593 he did so to secure his kingdom : 
the injunction was fulfilled and France was saved. 

It is an interesting fact, surely wortliy of mention here, 
that Spenser's eleventh canto of Book v. of his Faerie Queens 
(printed in 1596) is largely devoted to the ** Bourbon knight," 
Henry of Navarre. His ** faere lady" is France, or the genius; 
of France, " hight Flour de lis " (stanzas 43 and 49), Spenser 
begins at stanza 43 by recalling Elizabeth's assistance : ** Assure 
yourself, Sir Knight, she shall have ayd " ; and at stanza 47 : 
" whom when they thus distress^ did behold^ they drew unto 
his aide." And in the previous stanza^ when the Bourbon 
knight was so sharply assayed, ** That they his shield in pieces 
battered here» and forced him to throw it quite away,*' thereby 
being blotted with blame and counted but a recreant knight, 
the allusion undoubtedly is to Henrys leaving Protestant bm 
and turning Roman Catholic. See notes in Todd's Spenser^ vi. 
288 ii seq. And at tlie end of the canto Bourbon gains the 
•*Ladie," "and bore her quite away nor well or ill apayd." 
This part of Spenser's work was therefore probably composed 

in 1593-4^ 

This parallelism between Shakespeare's and Spenser's 
topical allusions is of interest, and has not, I think, been 
noticed. 

Another contemporary non-historical reference to Eliza- 
beth's aid to Henry of Navarre may be quoted from Sptieckes 
io the Queen at Biskam^ 1592 (Nichols' Progresses/m. 134): 
" One hande she stretcheth to Fraunce to weaken Rebels ; the 
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Other to Flaanders to strengthen Religion : her heart to both 
countries, her ventures to alK" 

I have already mentioned Hunter's theory, which may 
safely be set aside. But I find it is given a prominent place 
in Hudson's edition of the play in the Windsor Shake- 
spearc, and it seems to have caught on particularly by the 
help of the *' two hundred thousand crowns/* Furnivall {Old 
SfiiUing^ Shakespeare) devotes an express paragraph to -* the 
two hundred thousand crowns." And certainly the passage 
in Loves Labour's Lost (U. i. 129-149) is told in most historical 
fashion of a hundred thousand crowns, and of another hundred 
thousand crowns, as indemnities for war expenses. The 
passage in Monstrelet (as quoted by Hudson) has nothing of 
wars, or tribute towards the expenses of wars, in it. The 
sum is there specified as being paid as the result of successful 
negotiations in lieu of an exchange of territories^ castles, etc. 
The figure is not an uncommon one : ** Henry the 2. . . . after- 
wards gave out a generall absolution, and forgave the racing 
of the Townhouse [of Burdeaux] the paiment of two hundred 
thousand pounds, and the defraying of the charges of the arraie'* 
(T, B/s translation of Frimaudaye*s French Academy, k^^^, 30, 
1586). And in Secret Court Memoirs: The Court of Berlin 
(i. 102) (Grolier Society), writing of date 1786: *'The old 
Monarch has been generous. He has bequeathed Prince 
Henr>^ two hundred thousand crowns." The bare sum is not 
a strong enough peg to hang a theory on, although it be a 
transaction between France and Navarre. 

Another suggestion of Hunter's with regard to the plot 
may be mentioned here. He believed that the promise given 
about Armado (L i. 170), and so entirely unfulfilled, as well as 
the speech of the King on money matters (beginning U. i. 129), 
so unsuited for verse, are proofs that Shakespeare was working 
00 a story formed for him. I should add to that reasonable 
view the pathetic touch about Katharine s sister (v. ii. 13) as 
belonging perhaps to a fuller tale. Armado*s peculiarities will 
be spoken of presently. 

Sidney Lee finds a parallel in contemporary events for 
another episode in the play, namely, the masque of Muscovites 
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or Russians (v. ii. 121 : see my note at the passage). He 
thinks the event there mentioned, the mission to Queen Eliza- 
beth of an ambassador to seek a wife in her court for Ivan the 
Terrible in 1583, accounts for Shakespeare's introduction of the 
Russians. The description of these circumstances is to be 
found in The Travels of Sir Jerome Horsey (Hakluyt Society* 
1856, pp. 173, 174 and 19S-96), Fumivall quotes them in his 
Old Spelling edition ; and they are given in modernised form 
by Fumess from Sidney Lee's article in the Gentlematis Maga- 
zine (p. 455) already referred to. The event may have taken 
some hold on people's minds, since Lady Mary Hastings^ who 
was selected as bride, to her horror, was said to have been 
known afterwards in court as the ** Empress of Muscovia.*' 
Russians or Muscovites were very much in evidence at the 
latter part of the sixteenth century in London on account of 
the foundation of the Russian company in 1 569 and Muscovy 
trade. Giles Fletcher's Russes Commonwealth was printed in 
1591, an important and popular work. It is reprinted in the 
same volume as Horsey with a highly interesting introduction 
upon Russia at the close of the sixteenth century by Edward 
H. Bond, The passages quoted from Horsey are more curious 
than convincing, and would occupy more space than they 
appear to me to be worth. Horsey s travels had not been 
printed in those times. He gives an appalling account of Ivan, 
in a most illiterate style. He tells us (p. 187) during his 
mission in 1580 that Bomelius " had deluded the Emperouer. 
makinge him belive the Quen of England was yonge, and that yt 
was very feacable for him to marry her ; whereof he was now 
owt of hoep. Yeat heard she had a yong ladie in her court of 
the bloud ryell, named the Ladye Mary Hastings of which 
wee shall speake more herafter." At the same date (p. 192) 
he tells how the son of the governor of Orentsburgh **gavc 
mee a faire Garmaine clocke/' the earliest German clock I have 
met with. See note at III. i. 181 » which passage, misprinted 
** cloak '* in the old editions^ is the oldest illustration in New 
English Dictionary, This is an odd coincidence. 

There is a remarkable parallel for the introduction of '* Mus- 
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covites or Russians" in a masque on the London stage in 
Gesta Grayoram, 1594. 

This interesting series of masques is the more worthy of 
notice since its connection with Shakespeare is undoubted. It 
was during these performances that his Comedy of Errors was 
acted under most unfortunate auspices, a play which contains, 
like Levis Labour V Lost^ contemporary reference (ill. ii. 125- 
127) to the civil wars of France and Henry of Navarre, Gesta 
Grayorum was a magnificent and costly production, and must 
have aroused the greatest interest, quite beyond the precincts 
of the Court at which it was held for the entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth. At pp. 296-301 (Nichols' Progresses^ iii.) we 
are told how the revellers with the mock ** Prince of Purpoole '* 
from Gray s Inn, rode through Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, so 
through Cheapside, Cornhill, and to Crosby's Place in Bishops- 
gate Street, where was a sumptuous and costly dinner, etc., **and 
returned again the same way , . . the streets being thronged 
and filled with people, to see the gentlemen as they passed by \ 
who thought there had been some great prince, in very deed, 
passing through the city, so this popular show through the 
streets pleased the Lord Mayor and his commonalty. . 
Shortly after this show . . , upon Twelfth-day at night 
there was presently a show which concerned his Highness's 
State and Government : . . . First there came six Knights of 
the Helmet, with three that they led as prisoners, and were 
attired like monstei^ and miscreants. The knights gave the 
prince to understand, that as they were returning from their 
adventures out of Russia wherein they aided the Emperor 
of Russia against the Tartars, they surprised these three persons 
which were conspiring against his Highness . , , they were 
Envy, Male-content and Folly. . . . Then willed they the 
knights to defeat and to carry away the offenders, . . . After 
their departure, entred the six knights in a very stately mask, 
and danced a new devised measure, and after that they took to 
them ladies and gentlewomen, and danced with them galliards 
and so departed , . , then the King at arms came in before 
the prince and told his Honour, tiiat there was arrived an 
ambassador from the mighty Emperor of Russia and Muscovy 
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that had some matters of weight , . . who came in attire of 
Russia, accompanied with two of his own country in like habit 
When they were come in presence of the Prince, the ambassa- 
dor . . , took out letters of credence . , , to be read puWicly. 
. . . Dated at our Imperial city of Moscow. . . . When the 
\Pnnce had thus spoken, the ambassador was placed in a chair 
near the Prince ; and thare was served up a running banqu 
for the Prince and the lords present, and the rest, with variety^ 
of music'* There are then some other minor "Letters of 
Advertisement'* attended to, containing plots of insurrection 
and rebellion, and these being disposed of, the Prince goes on : 
'* Ourself, with our chosen Knights, with an army Royal, will 
make towards our brother of Russia with my Lord here, his 
Ambassador ... he took a lady to dance withal, and so did 
the rest '' (p, 305). 

Shakespeare had good reason to be annoyed at this probabl; 
unauthorised production of his Comedy of Errors^ It waSj 
however, the cause of much subsequent merriment, and it was 
satisfactorily shown by "judgments thick and threefold which 
were r^d publicly by the Clerk of the Crown " (p, 279) that 
the cause of all that ** confused inconvenience " was a sorcerer 
or conjurer, who ** had foisted a company of base and common 
fellows to make up our disorders with a play of * Errors and 
Confusions,' " Shakespeare himself was perhaps not present, 
since he was acting on the same day before the queen at 
Greenwich. But the affair was a chief topic during the re- 
mainder of the Gesta, and we might imagine his inserting a hit 
at these masquers, ** disguised like Muscovites in shapeless gear," 
with some content, since his play was so badly handled. The 
speeches of the counsellors in this show are well composed. It 
is likely that Bacon, a bencher of Gray's Inn at this time, 
took part in the entertainment His masque, A Conferfnce 
of Pliosure^ is of the same date. This suggested source of 
the cause of the Muscovite masque is but one more of several 
evidences of the later manipulations of Act v. in Love\ 
Labour *s Lost, It is much nearer home than the Horsey 
business. 







Peculiarities of Language 

We have seen that Shakespeare chose for the setting of his 
Fplay the surroundings of the prominent historical events of the 
time — ^the ciyi][wars of Navarre with France [the Princess uses 
the term, U. i, 226), the interest displayed in Russian affairs, 
and the choice of his name Armado for the Braggart, may 
be regarded also as a historical allusion. 

But the historical setting of the play, like its geographical 
position in France, is of slight importance, except to the re- 
searchfu! student. The mockery of affectation in language, 
whether written or spoken, is a real aim of the comedy. The 
exponent of the former satire is Armado, and of the latter 
Holofernes with his foil in Nathaniel. Armado is introduced 
by his letter to the King ; Holofernes by his pedantry (IV, ii.) 
with Nathaniel. 

Shakespeare's own account of Armado (I. i, 161-175) as a 

refined traveller of Spain, who is to "relate in high-born words 

the worth of many a knight,** is not the least like the Armado 

we are afterwards presented with, excepting that he hath '*a 

mint of phrases in his brain*** We are to expect fabulous old 

and noble stories, minstrelsy, deeds of derrmg-do and what 

not, but we get nothing of the sort. Later, however, we get 

another description of Armado from Boyet (iv. i. 96-98), 

|.which is more in accordance with that which is presented to \ 

Ills. He is still a Spaniard, but in no sense to be taken 

Iseriously — merely a phantasm that makes sport. Boyet after 

Ihis second letter calls him a ** Monarch©,** who was a real 

character of the time, a monomaniac who thought he was a 

, sovereign, and was a butt of the wits in I^ndon about 1580. 

\ IS the opposite extreme of descriptioni and our real Armado 

lies between the two. 

Any diagnosis of Armado's characteristics, founded up on 

cither extreme, isJbcset_witb> ftrrnrs, Warburton took the 

[line of chivalry, and gave a long and absolutely incorrect and 

' inappropriate account of the old romances as an essay upon 

Armado, which Tyrwhitt answered with great propriety. 

Both will be found in Steevens* Shakespeare^ appenaw to tHe 
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play. It is equally out of place to identify him with Boyet^s 
allusion as other commentators do. He is Shakespeare's own 
child of fancy, and his begetter seems to have altered his 
scheme for his career with g^reat celerity, and Aoroughness. 
We arrive at that unhinged state of mind which, like^DoQ 
Quixote's, is the outcome of an overdose j)f the stories of 
chfvalry and the ro mances . There seems to be hardTy any 
other connection between the germ and its development 

But perhaps the correct assumption is that at the words 
** Adieu, valour ! rust, rapier ! be still, drum ! for your manager 
is in love ; yea, he loveth " (L ii. 171-172), the original Armado is 
admittedly dismissed. And his sonnet at rv. L 86 gives as 
** a trick of the old rage," and shows us what we gained in the 
exchange. 

Sir Walter Scott in his character of Sir Piercie Shafton in 
TA^ Monastery (1830) was, I believe, the first to speak of the 
^* Euphuist Don Armado," as he calls him in the Introduction 
\ to that novel. But neither Sir Piercie nor Armado talk the 
'1 euphuism of its masters, Lyly, Greene and Lodge. Neverthe- 
' less, from Sir Walter's time downwards it has been impossible 
to consider Armado apart from euphuism. Since that peculiar 
aflTectation, so well analysed by Dr. Landmann, was at its 
zentiK when this play was written against all affectations, the 
very fact that there is so little of it in Lovis Labour* s Lost is 
a strong argument against the truth of Blount's statement, made 
in 1632, in an address prefixed to an edition of Lyl/s plays, 
that it was the langus^e of the ladies of Elizabeth's court It 
\ may have been a fad or a foible of a few in conversation, just 
I as but a few writers of any note followed it, and even they 
I only in a spasmodic fashion. Dr. Landmann (New Shakes. 
I Soc. Trans. 1880-86, p. 241) gives a good description of 
euphuism. '^ i. An equal number of words in collateral or 
antithetical sentences, well balanced often to the number of 
syllables, the corresponding words being pointed out by alliter- 
ation, consonance or rhyme. 2. * Uimatural Natural History,' 
which he learned from Pliny. 3. An oppressive load of ex- 
amples taken from ancient history and, mythology, as well as 
apophthegms from ancient writers." These are the three main 
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features. Dr, Landmann goes on (p, 264) — I quote from 
Fumess* Variorum edition of the play (pp. 349-350); *'In/ 
Imfis Labour's Lost Shakespeare was not ridiculing euphu 
km proper, but four other forms of affectation in his day : i 
Spanish high-flown diction, bombast, and hyperbole* z. Itah'an 
or Petrarchian love-sonneting, word-play, and repartee, 3 
Pedantic mingh'ngof Latin and English, called by FuttenhanJ 
Soniismus, 4, Excessive alliteration." No, 3 here is quita 
faulty, and will be referred to later, / 

These latter remarks are not confined to Armado's diction) 
and it is only he who has been seriously held to be euphuistic. 
In his preface Fumess collects a few, a very few, passages 
of Armado's speeches and letters that resemble euphuism. 
There is scarcely a balanced sentence, and never once does 
Armado draw an example from realms of natural history. 
And there is hardly a trace of alliteration. They have no 
claim to be rehearsed. 

An attempt has been made recently by Martin Hume 
{Spanish Influence on English Literature, 1 905, pp. 268-274) 
to identify Don Adriano de Armado with ** Antonio Perez, 
the exiled Spanish Secretary of State/* '* Love's Labour V Lost 
cannot originally have been written later than 159I, and Perez 
did not escape from Spain into France until November of that 
j^ear; so that, if I am correct in my supposition, the points 
upon which I rely cannot have been introduced into the play 
until it was enlarged and partially rewritten for a court per- 
formance in 1597, Perez arrived in England in the autumn 
of 1594* ... He lived on the bounty of the Earl of Essex 
until Henry IV. became jealous, and insisted upon his coming 
back to him in the summer of 1595. In France and in Eng- 
land, as in Spain, he betrayed and sold every one who trusted 
him. He had been spoilt to such an extent by Henry IV. 
afid by his English friends that his presumption and caprice 
became unbearable. When he met Essex at Dover he finally^ 
disgusted and offended the earl, and thenceforward his star in 
England had set , . . He finally tired out even Henry IV., 
who had treated him with almost royal honours. So that if 
we assume that the special touches of caricature that identify 
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[!] vfth P^res woe iiitmdnrrd into the 
en it W9S wccaat fot the coort p e ifcjmm ice in 1597* the 
for the skit «pon Essex's fallen fa vx writ e beoomes at 
jpparcatJ^ So szys Vr. Martin Home, and Aeie is a 
mU am ct m his theory; so &r as the intimacy of the 
ed Spannrd with the Kkig of Navane goes^ which is 
00 ooobe ae duoii e. Bet before n o tiiJ ng Ae^spedal touches" 
wfaidi the writer leiies on, the ir«a5iting, tfie lewiiting and en- 
larging of the pby for a court performance in 1597 most be 
disputed, and, in my opi ni on, lejettcd al to ge th er, eqxdally as 
they practicaDy in¥ohre the whole diaracterism of Annado — and 
are not in any case a demonstxahle bA, 

The special touches are : i. ** Perez's many published 
letters and the fiuDoos Rdad^mts written whilst he was in 
England," which are said to giie os ^ iramerous aflRscted turns 
of speedi put into the moodi of Don Adriano Armada" Since 
these productions of Perez were never, I bdieve, translated into 
Engli^ this is a stror^ statement I cannot see the smallest 
resemblance betwe e n Perez's Anglicised letters given by Martin 
Hume and those of Armada In one to Lady Rich he says 
(translated by Hume ?) : ''I have been so troubled . . . not to 
have the dog^s skin gloves your ladyship desires, tfiat ... I 
have resolved to flay a piece of my own skin from the most 
tender peut of my body. . . . But this ... is as nothing, for 
even the soul will skin itself for the person it loves." And 
then Perez (says Hume) for two or three pages continues to 
ring the wearisome changes upon dogs and skins and souls, 
in a way that Don Adriano Annado himself could not have 
bettered Let me take up the cudgels here for Annado. I 
love the sport [of identification] well ; but I shall as soon quarrel 
at it as any man. Does Armado ring wearisome changes 
for two or three pages habitually? 

2. Perez gave himself several nicknames ; but he had one 
favourite — « Per^no," "El Peregrino," or ** Rafael Pere- 
grino." Upon this Hume writes : ** * Perqpinate * is, and always 
has been, an extremely rarely English used word, so that its 
introduction by Shakespeare, especially applied to Don Adriano 
Armado, is significant" (see v. i. 13). But Perez's word is not 
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" peregrinate/' and ** peregrine " was in common use much earlier, 
if any kind of argument could hang upon a Spaniard's word in 
his own language in such a connection* I think the theory is 
hardly established. 

The above remarks about euphuism apply even more ac- 
curately, to Holofernes, Although he is alliterative at times, 
" affecting the letter '' very strongly in his epitaph on the death 
of the deer, he never verges upon it. Parallels and illustra- 
tions occur abundantly from Lyiy, but they are from his plays 
(already noticed in this Introduction), not from his Euphues, 
His plays, though saturated with euphuism, abound also in 
word-quibbling and in Latin scrap-gathering. Of these affecta- 
tions Love's Labour *s Lost has enough and to spare, and Shake- 
speare saw them highly appreciated by the public in Lyly's 
plays. Lyly's euphuism was an integral part of the man's 
cmft, cultivated and vehemently approved of by himself. His 
serious characters use it, as he himself does in his correspond- 
ence. But it is a character to be laughed at, like ** Sir Tophas, 
the bragging soldier,'* in Endymiofiy who introduces those other 
affectations in mockery just as Armado does. Frequently, 
too, Lyly makes use of servants or pages as tlie mouthpieces 
of these efforts. And in this useful ridicule both Shakespeare 
and Lyly had their predecessors. It is difficult to assert posi- 
tively that Bndymion preceded Loves Labour's Lost — that Sir 
Tophas is an older conception than Armado — but it is highly 
probable. 

Perhaps I should refer here to Flea/s interpretation of 
the ** personal portraits " intended by the characters in Lovils 
Labonr^s Lost — Lyly# Bishop Cooper, Greene, Kemp, etc., 
etc. ; but 1 refer to them only to discard them as unworthy of 
serious consideration. They are cited by Furness (p. 7) from 
** Shakespeare and Puritanism*' {Angiia, 1884, vii. 223), 

With reference to the Latin and other foreign expressions 
in tlie play, a point dwelt upon by Gervinus as evidence of early 
^ylc, detailed information will be found in my notes* This 
was not an uncommon trick at about the date of Lov/s 
Lmb^tr *s Lost amongst the playwriters. It was introduced by 
tfaeni from the new Italian drama, whose play-pedant may be 
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traced backwards to the conventional Plautine comedy. Dr. 
Landmann (quoted by Fumess) says that " Lyly s st>-le is free 
from Latin and Latin quotations." He is speaking of Euphu€s^ 
but the remark is very misleading, since some of \jy\^s plays 
{Galhfhm, Endymion) are notable in this respect These may 
be later than Shakespeare's play, but probably Endymu^n is 
not Lyiys Campaspe {i^x\x\\tA in 15S4) exhibits the taint in 
the first scene of the second Act These Latin scraps are, 
as I have said, often given to the pages, and in Endymwn Sir 
Tophas, the " Bragging Soldier," says to a brace of these 
tender juveniles : " The Latine hath saved your lives, the which 
a world of silver could not have done, I understand you^ and 
pardon ye.*' See, too, Edwards* Damon and Pythias {anU 
1566). Moth gives us minime and unum cita (= undaiim). 
Was this fashion evidence of the fact that the youngsters 
usually belonged to the educated classes, fresh from school ? 
Lyly says of one of them : " He learned his leere of my sonne 
whom I have brought up in Oxford " {Mather Bambie). This 
one had quoted " Sine Cettre et Ba^cho frigit Vinut*' In 
this play also Lyly gives us more elaborate and heart-scalding 
puns than any in Shakespeare, The mythological allusions in 
Shakespeare's early Italianated work are altogether in Lyly's 
style. Peele's Edward the First is also decorated with Latin 
scraps. It was printed in IS93» but belongs to the Spanish 
Armada period. But there is a better parallel than any of 
these, which precedes them all, with the exception of Edwards- 
play, by several years. I refer to Sir Philip Sidne/s May 
Lady, a dramatic interlude shown before the queen at Wan stead 
in 1 578. Before speaking of it let us, however, consider another 
point bearing upon the same subject. 

There was a considerably earlier interpretation of a char- 
acter in this play than that dealing with Armada This was 
that of Warburton, who confidently asserted that Holofemes 
was John Florio, the Italian teacher and dictionary writer and 
the well-known translator of Montaigne*s Essays. Warburton 
stated that the year after Love's Labour^ s Lost appeared 
('597) *' comes out our John Florio, with his World of Words 
[in 1598], recentibus odiis ; and in the preface, quoted above^ 
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falls upon the comic poet for bringing him upon the stage. 
. , . Here Shakespeare is so plainly marked out as not to be 
mistaken" (Steevens' Shakt'speare [1793 J v< 256, 257). Dr, 
Johnson immediately disagreed, and so did Malone, Farmer 
and Steevens followed Warburton, Warburton's whole fabric 
(it is of considerable length) is well pulled to pieces by Furness, 
who shows the misrepresentations of Florio's words which War- 
kirton was guilty of; for the latter referred obviously to some 
other now unknown person. The theory is now wholly dis- 
credited, Shakespeare is elsewhere indebted to the scholarly 
John Florio» and he would have been the last person living to 
hold him up to ridicule. 

In his comment upon Warbuiton, Dr. Johnson says : 
"Whether the character of Holofernes was pointed at any 
particular man, I am. notwithstanding the plausibility of Dn 
Warburton's conjecture, inclined to doubt Every man adheres 
as long as he can to his own pre-conceptions. Before I read 
this note I considered the character of Holofernes as borrowed 
from the Rombus of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of 
pastoral entertainment, exhibited to Queen Elizabeth, has in- 
troduced a schoolmaster so called, speaking a leash of languages 
at once, and puzzling himself and his auditors with a jargon 
like that of Holofernes in the present play. Sidney himself 
might bring the character from Italy ; for, as Peacham observes, 
the schoolmaster has long been one of the ridiculous personages 
in the farces of that country" 

Fumess notices this observation of Dr, Johnson, which is in 
all probability correct. Not exactly that Holofernes is borrowed 
from Rombus, but that both are very similarly conceived with 
the same purpose, in spite of Fumess' disagreement Furness 
says **this is disproved by the fact that The Lady of Mf^^ 
wherein Rombus appears, and the Quarto of Love's Labour's 
LiHt were published in the same year, and the play was not 
then new." But he omits to mention the fact that Sidney*s 
''dramatic interlude" was performed before the queen at 
Wanstead in 1578, which made it at once public property 
with such an author to give it fame, Fumess quotes Rombus' 
first sentence, and says there is no parallel to it in Holofernes* 
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toe i ma.'iric. d^ veikfx'' a^fiJacrti be- Maxme as a paralld 
to Hurxeracs lY. E. 5^ We aare it 5ex Rxabos immediately: 
* bach been ^MJnixsmmMJ : ?'»«^ft^'^ as vca vookl say, pursued 
by ranrji, a brzkZL acoopue^aciscof >xNaagmen''\Xich(ris»pL97). 
HrArAierxs is fuH of dts sort of f a Mfclnig. See note at IV. iL 
62. I vfH select a fev passages at random from Rombos: 
'^ Voa most dzYissooate your pocnt. fs^sz yon shonki cut a 
dwti» fnto tso partkies ** [Xidkols^ pi 100 : Ln^s Labour *s 
/»i/, IV. uL 77^ ; ^^De singing stM^ts. \mmr are you to argu- 
fMntate of the qnaK^^ of their estate* (Nichols^ Md.; 
ly/fj^t Labcurs Lost, v. L 33} ; ^ thus he saith, that the sheep 
w: ^ood, ergo the shepherd is good" (Xidiols, p. loi ; Lov^s 
iMhf/ur 's Lost, V. iL 584) ; '^ Betu, bau, mmmc df qtustiome pre- 
pfftilut, titat is as much as to say as wdl, well, now of the 
yrtupff^^ question " (Nichols* p. 102). Rombus tells us he is 
« *" I'^hsifjgac, one not a little versed in the disciplinating of 
the Juvenal frie" (Nichols, pi 96), whkji is an earlier use ot 
** juvenal " (Lov^s Labour's Lost, L il 8 ; m. I 60) Aan any in 
the New Eng. Diet., and used again by Flute and Falstaff 
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jestingly. But see my notes to this word. Several other 
Shakespearian expressions are usefully illustrated from this 
piece of Sidney's. Again, we have here ** Lalus the old Shep- 
herd" who uses wrong words like Costard ("contempts," 
"egma," "ad dunghill") and Dull ("poUusion," "collusion"), 
with many more. See notes to " pollusion " (iv. ii. 44) and especi- 
ally to ** reprehend " (I. i. 1 82). Lalus gives us " disnounce," " bash- 
lessj" "loquence," etc. (p. 96). We have another shepherdi 
Dorcas, who comes in as a foil to Rombus, an admirer, like 
Nathaniel of Holofernes, who "praises the Lord for him." 
Dorcas says : " O poor Dorcas, poor Dorcas ! that I was not 
set in my young dayes to school, that I might have purchased 
the understanding of Master Rombus' mysterious speeches' 
(Nichols, pp. 100, loi). See Lovis Labour *s Losty iv. ii. 
(Nathaniel's third speech). 

I am fairly well satisfied that Shakespeare took hints from 
Sidne/s piece and developed them for his comic business. Of 
the same date (printed in 1578) as The May Lady is Whet- 
stone's Promos and Cassandra. In III. ii. of the second part 
a clown says to a promoter or informer : " You sqwade knave, 
yle bum yee, For reformings, lye, thus against mee." " Reform " 
for ** inform " here is perhaps the earliest stage example of mis- 
taking law terms. 

There was a Cambridge Latin drama named Pedantius^ 
which had the same ridicule (of pedants) for its object. It was 
printed in 163 1. It is mentioned by Sir John Harington in 
his Apology for Poetry ^ prefixed to his Orlando Furioso (1S91), 
as well known and popular, and it undoubtedly preceded Lov^s 
Labour ^s Lost. It may have afforded an inducement to do 
the same work in English, but it cannot have preceded Sidney's 
May Lady. Harington says : " Then for comedies, how full of 
harmless mirth is our Cambridge Pedantius and the Oxford 
Bellium GrammaticcUer Fumess quotes this from an account 
in the Grerman Shakespeare Society (Thirty-fourth Yearbook), 
1898, of twenty-eight Latin dramas acted at the English uni- 
versities in the time of Elizabeth by Geoige B. Churchill and 
Wolfgang Keller. The writers of this article say: "These 
considerations, together with the intimate similarity of the 
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two characters, drive the conviction almost home that in our 
Pedantius we must seek the source of Shakespeare's Holo- 
femes," Of this statement no proof whatever is advanced 
beyond the ** consideration " that Pedantius has a less pedantic 
friend (like Nathaniel) named Dromodotus (see Furness, Vari- 
orum ed, pp, 556, 357). There is however in Pedantius 
(Louvain edition, 1905, pL 61 and note) a parallel for tlie re- 
ference to cuckoldry in connection with Holofemes ; if it be 
so, at v, i. 581 61. Another illustration of Armado's boasted 
intimacy with the King occurs at III. i. in Pedantius, When 
he mentions the King he is amico meo. Compare ** Sir, tfu 
king is , , , my familiar^' (v. i. 88). See, too, note at rv, i. 72-75. 

The writers of the account of Pedantius that Fumess refers 
to, say the author is unknown ; but that is not so, if we are to 
trust Thomas Nashe. Of this presently, Harington refers 
again to it, in Ths Metamorphosis 0/ AJax (Chiswick rcpr. p. 
126), 1596: "For I tell you, though I will not take it upon me 
that I am in dialecticorum dumetis doctuSy or in rhetoricorum 
pontpapotens, or ceteris scientiis sagiftatus, as doth our Pedantius 
of Cambridge/' Apparently quotations from the play, but 
I have not traced them in the admirable edition by Moore 
Smith, which has appeared since I penned this Introduction. 

Nashe gives us the author's name, Master Winkfield, in 
Foure Letters Confuted (Grosart, ii, 244), 1593: ** Though I 
have been pincht with want (as who is not one time or another, 
Pierce Penilesse)^ yet my muse never wept for want of mainten- 
ance as thine did in Musarum lachrimm^ that was miserably 
flouted at in M. Winkfield*s Comwdie of Pedantius in Trinitie 
Coltedge." Smitheius vet Musarum Lachrymm was Gabriel 
Harvey's elegy on the death of his patron, Sir Thomas Smith. 
This was printed in 1 578, so that Pedantius must be later than 
that date, and therefore later than Sidneys May Lady, Further, 
we learn from this that Master Winkfield went in for bitter 
personalities, so that I think we may exclude Pedantius entirely 
from Shakespeare*s recognition. Winkfield was, of course, An- 
tony Winkfield, reader in Greek to Queen Elizabeth; B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1574 ; Fellow, 1576, etc., and public 
orator and proctor later, 1581-89. He died about 1615. See 
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Nat. Biogr,^ which is not responsible for this ascription. 

But in his Hax^ With You to Saffron Walden (Grosart, iii, 1 17), 

1596^ Nashe tells us a great deal about Pedantius in his best 

form* The passage is too long to quote fully. He calls it 

Pedantius, that exquisite comedie in Trinitte College ; where 

ider the chiefe part from which it tooke his name, as namely 

le concise and firking fintcaldo fine school- master, hee was full 

Ira wen from the soale of the foote to the crowne of his head. 

) just manner of his phrase in his Orations and Disputations 

'stuft his mouth with . . . those ragged remnaunts m his foure 

familiar Epistles twixt him and Signor Immcrito^ . • . scoffing 

his Musarum Lachrym^. ... I leave out halfe ; not the carry- 

ing up of his goune, his nice gate on his pantoffles, or the 

effected accent of his speech^ but tJiey personated." All this 

proof that Pedantius was a bitter satirical attack on Gabriel 

(arvey. Signior Iramerito is of course Edmund Spenser. 

ind since, according to Nashe, Pedantius quotes Harvey's sub- 

cription to one of his letters to Spenser (1580) : Nosti manum 

flupn (Grosart, i. 74 and 107X wc have the date of Pedantius 

Fsoraewhere soon after 1580, while Harvey was still lecturing 

on rhetoric and these things of his were fresh. There is another 

reference to Pedantius in Nashe which annoyed Harvey, a refer- 

ice identifying him with the pedant In his (Nashe's) Fourt 

^Mtirs Confuted he calls him a Dromidote Ergonist (Grosart, 

218), coining the term from Dromodotus, and showing what 

was mocked for (see V, ii. 602, and above in this Introduc- 

1). Harvey, in Pierces Supererogation (Grosart^ ii. 275) gives 

this back to Nashe as one of his *' Inkhomish phrases " and 

* outlandish coUops/* This term has escaped Neiv Eng. Diet. ; 

'ergonist" is there, however, credited to Nashe only. If 

I Pedantius were to be constituted ** the source of Shakespeare's 

^Biolofemes,'' it would be hard to part company between Harvey 

^^nd Hoiofernes, But there is no personal satire whatever in 

^^iolofernes. It is all good-natured raillery against the class, 

which inevitably brings in some echoes of that accomplished 

pedant of the day. 

Pedantius is also mentioned in The Return from Parnassus^ 
IL i. (1600), in terms that imply he was a good-natured school- 
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For rirffcHfe or adrctfcrf laagoBge at aa Fmnirffaf eiy subse- 
qoBOt 6attjt to dae pifjuit pbf and m Harvej s and Nashe's 
wrangffrTq5> Jooscxi's earSer pbjs affbcd tfae proper CD D ti nu a- 
tno. Pj^^uxr ^Tfxcficf t^ Haogfttati. I^ 
hasmndioftfaeaxBesatnreL See notei at T. L 58 and 85. 

Shainr^peafe fcioiif tlie mmr HoIcflLiucs m Rabelais (l. 
xnr.. : *^Pre9cntf7 the^ jp^wftufwi him (Gargantna) a great 
SopkE^cr-Ddctor, called Tsbal Hoioferaes^ wbo tan^fat him 
his ABC He seems to haie been tntor to Gafgantaa fix 
aboot thirty-five ycani While urahini; dL Rabdais, it seems 
the proper place to mention that M alo n r, w iitiug of Holofemes, 
says the character was fiormed ( cxaUly) cot of two pedants in 
Rabdais, the other being Janotns de Bragmardo. For The 
HarangMt of Master JamcimSj see Rahriats> L xix, xx. Fur- 
ness dismisses Malone's s ug ge sti on with the loftiest contempt 
But Malone is perfecdy r^t, qxaldng generally — not 
''exactly' — a word Fumess r^tly objects ta Janotus is in- 
troduced in ridicule of a Latinising pedant and logician. He 
\s an amusing property, and Sidn^ staged him — for however 
much or little resemblance he has to Hcdofianes^ he is certainly 
a counterpart of Rombos. We have anoAer capital pedantical 
laughing-stock in Rabelais, n. vL, where " Pantagniel met with 
a Limousin, who affected to speak in learned phrase." He 
'' pindarizes, as the French say," and must not be overlooked, 
since we often meet with him in English writers — Ben Jonson 
and others. 

Dr. Landmann has been quoted above as referring to Putten- 
ham for the " pedantic mingling of Latin and English called 
Soraismus." This is exactly wrong, Puttenham says : ** Another 
of your intollerable vices is that which the Greekes call Sorais- 
mus, and we may call the mingle-mangle^ as when we make our 
speech or writings of sundry languages using some Italian word, 
or French, or Spanish, or Dutch, or Scottish . . . ig^orantly 
and affectedly." Latin is deliberately omitted. Probably in 
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Puttenham's mind it was so usual and needful that it never 
occurred to him it was pedantic. 

Perhaps the earliest dramatic writer in English who makes 
his serious characters — all his characters — interlard their speech 
with Latin words, quotations and proverbs, is R. Edwards in 
Damon and Pithias (Hazlitf s Dodsley^ vol. iv.). Edwards died 
in 1566. In that year his Palamon and Arcyte was exhibited 
before the queen at Oxford. It was said of that play, that a 
certain part " being repeated before certain courtiers . . . be- 
fore the Queen came to Oxford, was by them so well liked, that 
they said it far surpassed Damon and Pithias, than which, they 
thought, nothing could be better. Likewise some said, that 
if the author did any more before his death, he would run mad 
... he died within a few months after" (Nichols* Progresses, 
L 212). This shows what a hit the play made ; and presumably 
the Latin interpolations (they are very marked and numerous) 
were regarded as a work of high art Edwards saw no fun in 
it, and it may have been against this bad precedent Sidney and 
Shakespeare set their faces, and proposed to mock it off the 
stage. Edwards has four or five French mingle-mangles and 
a couple of Greek ones. He has about twenty-five Latin ones, 
but he speaks only English in the tragical parts of his " tragical 
comedy," so he had some sense of the fitness of things. Ben 
Jonson jeered at parts of this play in his Bartholomew Fair (v. 
iii.) as late as 1614, showing its popularity. It is to a more 
extended structural license in language of this sort that E. 
Kirke devotes his criticism (addressed to Gabriel Harvey) on 
Spenser's Shepherd* s Calendar (1579). He refers to the 
Anglicising of foreign words and rags, rather than to the bor- 
rowing them in their proper form. He is speaking of our loss 
in obsolete ** naturall English words " when he says : " Which 
default whenas some endeavoured to salve and recure, they 
patched up the holes with peeces and rags of other languages, 
borrowing here of the French, there of the Italian, everywhere 
of the Latine; not weighing how il those tongues accorde 
with themselves, but much worse with ours : so now they have 
made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge-podge of al 
other speches." E. Kirke was a most intelligent and scholarly 
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critic, but he could hardly have hit on a more erroneous verdict, 
as viewed by posterity. 

There is another peculiarity in Lov^s Labour^ s Lost which 
in our degenerate days is disapproved of, the display of punning. 
Probably it reaches a record for a drama here. It has been my 
good fortune to unearth several more undoubted gems. One 
critic has counted two hundred and fifty ! Proverbial phrases 
too are well represented. These diversions were the simple 
literary fashion of a time when the shilling shocker and the half- 
penny illustrated were as yet unknown. Lyly's plays abound 
with them. The chief exponents of these accomplishments are 
the >%ittier characters, Biron, Boyet and Rosaline. Boyetis de- 
picted as one of the fops of the day. The scathing attack on 
the dass uttered by Biron at v. iL 321 et seq,, is paralleled by 
Crites' tirade in Ben Jonson's Cynthuts Revels^ \VL ii., beginning 
after the real *' swell," the "proud and spangled sir," has gone 
by:- 

He past, appears some mincing marmoset 
Made all of clothes and face : his limbs so set 
As if they had some volontary act 
Without man*s motion, and must move just so 
In spite of their creation : one that weighs 
His breath between his teeth, and dares not smile 
Beyond a point, for fear *t unstarch his look ; 
Hath tra\*eUed to make legs, and seen the cringe 
Of several courts, and courtiers ; knows the time 
Of giving titles and of taking walls ; . . . 

. . . and all the rules 
Each formal usher in that politic school 
Can teach a man. 

**A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart," echoes the 
King. And it is noteworthy here that just as the speaker 
Crites in CynthicLs Rivtls is Ben Jonson himself, so we may 
take Biron as giving expression in this play to Shakespeare's 
own thou^ts. This leads to some remarks on the other more 
serious 
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Characters in the Play 

By far the most important personage in Lmtis Labour* s 
Last is Biron, and it is usually conceded that Shakespeare 
to a certain extent recast this character in the later form of 
the play, the only one we have. See note at rv. iii. 296-301. 
Gollancz says: ** Mr. Speddingas far back as 1839 pointed out , 
that the inequality in the length of the Acts gives us a hint j 
where to look for the principal additions and alterations ; fii^ 
Act^J^ Biron's remonstrance, and in Act rv. nearly the whole 
of the cl«-*<p ^n.i a few lines at the opening of the Act, may 
pr obaKTy ed with the passages already noted as belong- 

ing to Shakespeare's maturer work." A motive for this de- 
velopment in Biron's character, in the increased popularity of 
Biron, the French Marshal, in England, has been suggested 
already from Mr. Lee's analysis. But it is well to utter a note 
of warning against any tendency to identify the King and his 
courtiers with their French counterparts — counterparts only in 
name. Perhaps the most glaring absurdity this would lead us 
into is the adoption of the Due de Mayenne (Dumain), who 
was Navarre's most powerful opponent, as one of his close 
circle of intimates. The Due de Longueville, and the Due 
D'Aumont, together with the Mar^chal de Biron were the im- 
portant generals and adherents of Navarre. One would gladly 
read D'Aumont for Dumain ; Chapman brings him into Biron's 
Conspiracie. The Due de Mayenne was noted for his *' heavi- 
ness and dulness . , . augmented not only by the mass of his 
^^Yr great and fat beyond all proportion, and which in con- 
sequence required a great deal of nourishment and much 
sleep" {Secret Memoirs: Henri IV, of Franu and Ntrvarre 
[Grolier Sodety. pp. rtS, 122, 135]). Dumain is small beard- 
less and youthful. 

•• My lord Du Mayne " appears in one interesting episode 
in connection with Queen Elizabeth in 1592. It was in his 
lodging that the Duke of Guise spoke so basely of her that her 
ambassador Sir Henry Umpton gave him (the duke) the lie, 
and challenged him *' with such arms as you shall choose" ; or 
cause him ** to be held the arrantcst coward and most 
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slaanderous slave that lives in all France" (FuUei's Wcrtkus cf 
Berkshire), 

Biron*s long and powerful speeches, though ill -adapted for 
the stage, make him tower head and shoulders ova- thejKStJ>f 
the drantatis^rsonm. It is he, moreover, who at once sees the 
impracticability of the Kings proposed „ai^_demica[ scheme, 
u I ' ' as to abolish the passions and desires of his coterie, 
.i 1 rrange human nature by clock work for a terra of three 
years . Culture and idealism are to take the place of appetites 
and emotions. F asting and study are to replace fc»d_and 
sleep largely, women are forbidden, and all natural affections 
treati%l as foes to be warred against Biron scoHs at the 
start, though bound to submit to the experiment. He pro- 
nounces against it, and agrees only under protest and upon com- 
pulsion. It is he who discloses the obstacles and discovers the 
breakdown of the would-be ascetics, and as a final trfumplThe 
Is called upon by the King and the other conspirators against 
love to find some salve for theirjerjury and disgrace/ And 
with his magnificent speech (IV. iii. 286-362) the academe is 
f ' ' I vvn, the game is up, and the scholars declare for Saint 
L , ricl the girls of France. So that at the close of the^yrth 
Act the real mainspring of the plot has broken down. As it 
WflTntcnded, so It has fallen out, and Love is victorious. As 
Dowden says ; "The play is a protest against youthful schemes 
of shaping life according to notions rather than according to 
fmlity, a protest against idealising away the facts of life''^;_and 
WftRthe success of that protest, there comes the knowledge that 
the object has been attained^ and the characters may let d own 
the drop-scene and go home. This is a structural defect that 
must "kill the heart'* of an acted piece. 

However, we follow their future careers in a fifth Act, and 
discover, or rather we are left to guess, how the labours of Love, 
which were ordained to be lost, are finally won. Our interests 
are speedily reawakened in this entirely new campaign, and 
although there is a distressingly poor kind of sport introduced in 
tlie masque, nevertheless all the characters seem to brighten 
up, and the fun is faster and freer from restraint and scholastic 
exercises in poetry. But we become painfully aware that we 
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have hardly got a human animated being amongst the whole 
of them. Th ey gore a ll mouthpieces, either for or against love, 
or afT Ti, or fame, or some other quality^— it hardly in- 

terc'^ o whfdi'gfrT Fs the sweetheart of what man — and a 
fir r [vL ler who wants fd get a thorough grip of his play finds 
hirri It continually referring back to gather up some character- 
istics, or salient touches, which will enable him to keep the 
figures distinct in his mind. Probably too he will fail, or his 
figures will be indistinct, or his own imagination will have 
supplied them, not Shakespeares delineation. 

This is altogether different with those who make up the 
comic element. The mind canvasses them at once, and never 
loses them. The poetry of the play might be taken out in 
large sections, and read with delight and without a thought of 
Its original surroundings. So might one or two of the girls of 
France or their lovers with no loss to the play* But Armad o 
and Moth , Holofeme s and Natha niel, Cpstaxd and Dulji are the 
real ** triumviry, the corner-cap of the society," upon whose 
shoulders the structure of the pieoe — as a living picture— is 
borne. We could ill afford to lose them. In the whole gallery 
of Shakespeare's characters they occupy a very special niche — 
not perhaps an exalted one, or one that appeals to any profound 
depths in the reader's nature — but they appeal to youth, fun, 
and sentiment^ to the opening intellect and the awakening heart 
in ways of sympathy that no lover of Shakespeare can ever wish 
to forget. Armado is a very finished product If it were given 
to me to spend an hour with chosen men of amusement from 
Shakespeare, one by one (there are never any funny women), 
there are only a very few I should select before Armado. And 
perhaps his memory owes me a little tiny debt of gratitude. 
Sec note at V, ii* 712-714. 

Throughout all the characters, in all their views, excepting 
perhaps in ** the solemn humour of the Spaniard, or the broad 
caricature of the pedagogue,*' runs the strain, the somewhat 
djisky^ «ilram, of punoiog. Gervinus has such an entertaining 
passage here that I cannot forbear from quoting it. He says: 
Y The play and perversion of words ; this is the foundation for 
Wit common in every age. Even in the present day we have 
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but to analyse the wit amoogstjovBl men to 6iid that it always 
proceeds firom poniung and qiiilililing. Tbe ooov^entional peculi- 
arity, tfaciclofCy m Shakf %|jc^c is the definite Ibrm in ^Hiich 
tins word-wit appears. Tins form was cultivated amoi^ the 
Ei^^sh people according to an cstabBsfaed costom, which in- 
vested jocose conversatioo with die character of a r^[ular 
batde.* What a sad figure Shakespeare becomes if we de- 
prive him of die salt of comedy — hnmoor. 
, Boyet is Kkewise an excdlent portrait of a type of b^^ that 
may still exist in countries where there is no hnmonr to quendb 
fits little taper in ridicnle. The Boycts abound on die stage at 
a later period, e^xdaDy in Chapman and Massinger. There is 
X hardly a play withoot one. Bat perhaps Shakespeare's sketch 
^ is die first elaborated one. Birpn on Boyet tdk us all we want 
to know (V. ii. 3*5-338)- 

Ainof^[st the ladies, the dark and pale-jaoed beauty, jBsOsa-. 
line, is the one we Imow and Uke the best Tbe Princess is 
much more of a figure-head. Rosaline is of coarse developed 
in wit^ as a fitting mate for the chief character, Biron. Cde- 
ridge held that Biron and Rosaline were die pre-existent states 
of Benedick and Beatrice in Afuck Ado About Nothing, Fumess 
dwelb on this comparison, without mudi sympathy, in his pre- 
face. I cannot see that it affords the slightest illuminatk>n ox 
conviction, any more than does a really absurd one, mentioned 
by Fumess, that " Jonson intended to ridicule Don Armado by 
his Fastidious Brisk in Every Man out of his Humour^ 

The Hunting Scene (iv. i. and iv. iL 1-57 ; see 
notes also at IV. i. 10 and IV. ii. 54) 

The best parallel in Shakespeare to the Princess's hunting, 
that is to say shooting deer from a stand with a cross-bow, with 
or without the assistance of dogs, is in the opening of Act III. 
of 3 Henry VL This, like Lcv^s Labour's Lost, is some of 
Shakespeare's earliest work, when he was fresh from the country 
and full of memories of the sports he was addicted to The 
passage is as follows (I quote firom the First Folio) : — 
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Enter Sinklo and Humfrby, with crosse-bows in their hands. 

Sink. Under this thicke growne brake, we 'II shrowd our selues : 
For through this Laund anon the Deere will come, 
And in this couert will we make our Stand, 
Culling the principall of all the Deere. 

Hum. I II stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 

Sink. That cannot be, the noise of thy Crosse-bow 
Will scare the Heard, and so my shoot is lost : 
Heere stand we both, and ay me we at the best. 

For these two speakers* names, modern editions read First 
and Second Keeper. 

Outside Shakespeare the only illustrations given of ladies ^ 
shooting deer with a cross-bow, in the notes to Love's Labour's 
Lost^ are by Steevens from letters to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
dated Aug. 14, 1555, and July, 1605, from Lodge's Illustra- 
tions of British History^ etc., i. 203, iii. 29S : " I besiche yor 
Lordeshipp to tayke some sporte of my litell grounde there, 
and to comaund the same even as yo' Lordeshippes owne. 
My ladye may shote w'^ her crosbowe," etc. ; and, " Y' Lorde- 
shype hath sente me a verie greatte and fatte stagge, the 
wellcomer beynge stryken by yo' ryght honorable Ladle's 
hande," etc. " Bess of Hardwick " was, however, an eccentric 
personage. 

Fumess adds nothing to this, bearing on ladies' sports, 
excepting Hunter's words : " This was a favourite amusement 
(shooting at the deer with the cross-bow) of ladies of rank in 
the time of Shakespeare, and buildings with flat roofs called 
stands, or standings^ were erected in many parks, jis in that of 
SliefHeld, and in that of Piikington, near Manchester [are 
these of Shakespearian date?], expressly for the gurpose of 
this diversion." He then quotes from Goldingham (1578), The 
GardefTPloty a passage about a bower, or standing, for men. 

Both Strutt {Sports and Pastimes^ and Wright {History of 
Domestic Manners^ give figures of ladies shooting with the 
cross-bow from early illuminated manuscripts, of French origin, 
either at rabbits, or from horseback at a stag, with the help of 
greyhounds. See my notes to Merry Wives of Windsor^ ill. 
ill (Arden edition, p. 143). 
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Tn die oaass^es in zzlsuj y i» dKJC Es no inwitirni of <logs, 
bur in JLt^ s Zuvrmr s JIjut 171 iL 54; we are cSstinctly told 
±2C ±e Prmcas^i Trmgrr ws ststed ^ &cm tfakket ** by the 
yelling ioigs. 

Fa ihe .\^xr-»irrr£ jfim Tzszr rr FfTederrdt^ DnJke of Wtrlem- 
'yer:['. in z^cz m Wanfsor transansi Srini German of 1602) 
Heatzner, Ejn^inmL js jaw jy F*jreigmers. pp. 14-17 [i865]X we 
Jeam iomerfmxg^ *3f WlnfS}r oiecfmds : *^ It pieased her M^esty 
in rfffpntp in lid. iiMji^inshrti lord tD ^^^ynrf fus Highness^ and 
. . . net *3nly 33 !iOcw his EEgfmi^ rhe spfenifid royal castle 
at Wbidsor. but also to anmse hnzi by the wa.y wfth shooting 
and huncfng red-deer: Sir yoa must know diat in the vicinity 
of rhi5 same place Windsor, rhete are ^pwa^i s ^ of sixty parks 
wfasch are fhil of game of varmas kmds;. and they are so con- 
tagooos. that m acder to have a glorBXB and royal sport the 
annnal*^ can be driven out oEoat endosore into anotlier, and so 
on : an which encloazres are enoompossed by fencesL ... In 
die nFst encosccre hcs H^hness dtot off the leg of a fallow- 
deer, and the dogs soon after canght the animaL In the 
second tfae>' chased a stag ... at length his H^hness shot 
him in front with an Engl^h cross-bow. and this deer the dc^ 
finally worried and cai^ht. In the third the greyhounds chased 
a deer, but mnch too soon, for the>- caught it directly, even 
before it coold get out into the open plain. . . . The next day, 
August 21st, ... in one of the parks his H^hness shot two 
fallow-deer, one with a gun, the other with an English cross- 
bow ; the latter deer we were obliged to follow a very long 
while, until at length a stray track or blood-hound . . . singled 
out the deer from several hundred . . . and the stag, which 
could go no further, was taken by huntsmen, and the hound 
feasted with its blood." This description is nauseating to a 
sportsman. 

I find an illustrative account of a ''hunting and shooting'' 
of this date in Nichols' Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (iii. 91, 
ed. 1825). It is quoted in my notes, but I must repeat it here 
— and it is not lengthy — from The Queen's Entertainment at 
Cow dray ^ iS9i» printed in that year by Thomas Scarlet, dwell- 
ing in Paul's Churchyard. She was entertained by "the 
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Right Honourable the Lord Montecute," anno 1591, August 
15 to 21 (Nichols, iti. 90-96). ** Mundaie, August 17. On 
Munday, at eight of the clock in the morning, her Highnes 
took horse, with all her traine, and rode into the parke : where 
was a deUcate bowre prepared, under the which were her 
Highnesse musicians placed, and a crossebowe by a Nymph, 
with a sweet song, delivered to her hands, to shoote at the 
dcere, about some thirtie in number, put into a paddocke, of 
which number she killed three or four, and the Countess of 
Kildare one. 

** Then rode her Grace to Cowdray to dinner, and aboute six 
of the clocke in the evening, from a turret, sawe sixteen buckes 
(all having fayre lawe) pulled downe with greyhoundes, in a 
laund. All the huntinge ordered by Maister Henrie Browne, 
the Lorde Montague's third sonne, Raunger of Windsore 
Forest/' 

Had Shakespeare read this account, or does he allude in 
any way to it ? The hunting scene in Henry VI. bears date 
probably 1592-3. That before us in Lov^s Labour's Lost 
belongs very likely (at least in the opening of rv, i.) to the 
revised version. Fumivall suggests this in his 1904 edition of 
the play (p. vi., footnote). So that Shakespeare probably 
had read it, but the fact of his disregfarding those useful 
theatrical accessories of music and bowers shows also that prob- 
ably he was in nowise guided by it; or he rejected them 
as unworthy of a place in a hunting-scene. They would have 
come in very handily as a mode of entertaining those in- 
hospitably-treated "girls of France/* 

r had thought at first that the hunting-shooting picture in 
L(nf€s Labour's Lost was meant rather to represent French 
than English sport. But with this account, done according to 
Windsor ways» that idea must be dismissed. In Henry VL it 
seems to be fair enough stalking, and the mention of the ** noise 
of the cross-bow/' as likely to frighten the game, shows that the 
deer were getting a chance. Even at Cowdray we see that 
*• fair law " was recognised on the second occasion. But when 
the queen shoots, the time when we would like to see sport at 
its highest and best, with the doubtful number of kills, and 
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the **put into a paddock/' it is butchery of the first dc 

It IS very little better for his Highness of Wurtemburg at 

Windsor. 

My reason for dwelling upon this ts that Shakespeare 
seemed to me to be reproving, or to be wishing to reprove, as 
though condemning a new un-Enghsh form of hunting. Fn 
the play the King at any rate is mounted. In real life we 
know Queen Elizabeth was devoted to every form of the chase, 
properly so called. But are not the words **play the 
murderer" (line 8) chosen with some such purpose of re- 
proach? Again, it is ** mercy to kill" (line 24), and all the 
following lines of the Princess's speech^ are very plain-spoken 
against the brutal mutilation that must have taken place. It 
is even a detested crime, for the sake of glory, to spill the poor 
deer's blood. Pity shouldn't let her do it. It is only for 
praise, I should like to think that Shakespeare condemns 
these methods, perhaps of French origin, as unsportsmanlike. 

Some Textual Considerations 

Before enumerating the passages in the following text, 
wherein I have varied in my readings from the generally 
received text^ that of the Globe Shakespeare, which is that 
of the Cambridge edition, I must venture on one or two re- 
marks, I am not inclined to accept absolutely the statement 
of Furness and others that there is but one original text — that 
of the 1 598 Quarto. Some consideration must be given to the 
well-known statement of the editors of the Folio, which, if 
words have any meaning, imply that they had access to reliable 
** copy/' whether prompter s or manuscript^ it is unsafe to guess. 
No doubt they lay claim to (the words need not be requoted) 
more, very much more» than they have executed, when they 
profess to have cured and made perfect all the maims and 
deformities of the stolen and surreptitious texts (Quartos) be- 
fore the public. But the debt due to them is incalculable, and 
as a rule, where there is a choice of reading and where opinion 
is about equally divided as to their merits, or even where it is 
not obviously in favour of the Quarto, my vote would be for 
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the Folio version. Sidney Lee says {Life^ p. 307, ed. 1899): 
** The Quarto text of Lav^s Labour 's Lost, Midsummer-Nighfs 
Dream and Richard IL, for example, differ very lai^ely, and 
always for the better, from the Folio texts." Where it is for 
the better, it is of course accepted ; but that it is " always for 
the better" reads to me like a slip of the pen from that reliable 
authority. For Midsummer-Nighi s Dream, it is, I believe, a 
verity; but it is too sweeping an assertion for Lovers Labour* s 
Lost. The text of the former Quarto is exceptionally excellent 
Fumivall, in his edition of Lovis Labour's Lost Quarto merely 
says : ** Its text is earlier, if not better, than that of the First 
Folios which was printed from it." I have not made use of 
Fumivall's Introduction to Griggs' facsimile. I thought it 
better to make independent comparison of the two texts, with 
the help of the Cambridge edition collation. I will give the 
readings where I differ from the Cambridge edition (1863); 
following the Folio where they follow the Quarto. Punctua- 
tion and obvious usual misprints, or archaic spellings, are not 
dealt with here. I place the Folio in the first column, the 
Quarto (or Cambridge) in the second. 



I. 


i. 72. 


and-4)iU. 


II. 


i. 245. 


point out — point you. 


'• 


i. 109. 


Thai were to cUtnb^ 
Climb. 


III. 


i. 6. 


Will you—MasUr will 
you. 


I. 


i. 109. 


the gate— the littUgaU. 


III. 


i. 9. 


the futr—your feet. 


I. 


i. 13a 


shallr-HMH. 


III. 


i. la 


eye—^elids. 


I. 


i. 157. 


others — other. 


III. 


i. 52. 


Thy— The. 


I. 


i. 194. 


hearing — laughing. 


III. 


i. 60. 


voluble — volable. 


I. 


ii. 39. 


fits—fitteth. 


III. 


i. 134. 


a French — French. 


I. 


ii. 120. 


let him — suffer him to. 


III. 


i. 141. 


three farthing's worth — 


I. 


ii. 153- 


be silent—be too silent. 






three farthing worth. 


I. 


ii. 163. 


Samson was — was 


III. 


»• 143. 


etc. stay— Stay. 






Samson. 


III. 


i. 161. 


why— why. 


II. 


i. 65. 


as — if. 


IV. 


ii. 4. 


a— the. 


11. 


i. as. 


unpeopled— unpeeled. 


IV. 


ii. 144. 


being — before. 


II. 


i. 168. 


would I— I will. 


IV. 


iii. 82. 


of— in. 


II. 


«. 175. 


farther— fair. 


IV. 


iii. 165. 


tuning — to tune. 


11. 


i. 177. 


we shall— shall we. 


IV. 


iii. 171. 


candle — caudle. 


II. 


i. i8a 


my own — mine own. 


IV. 


iii. 173- 


by me... to you — 


II. 


i. 184. 


soul— fool. ? 






to me... by you. 


II. 


i. 198. 


if— and. 


IV. 


iii. 179. 


Joan — Love. 


11. 


1.244- 


whence — where. 


IV. 


iii. 215. 


ar^—were. 
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V. ii. 433. ytm mot — mci you. 

V. ii. SOX. Pompty — Pompion. 

V. iL 559. prick oul—pick out 

V. ii 574, 575. t« sooik^aiih. 

V. iL 630. Hector — Hector's. 

V. ii. 684. pray — hepruy, 
V. ii. 74a. 
V. iL 7S7. 
V. ii. S29. 



their— the. 
thy — ■•jr. 



V. L 92. imfnfrimmMti — impert- 

V, iL 134. j'?«r— jroB. 

V. ii. 1S5. ^w r« tie — her e»« /its. 
V. iL 209. T^cmckse^i but — /j bmt 

tVUCkssfL. 

V. ii. 22a ycu — w. 
V. iL 315. puJts—pecks. 
V. ii. 324. mwmy kis hmmd — his 
kjmJ mway. 

Most of the variations in the above lists aie unimportant 
Any that seem to need it have received attention in the notes. 
Not a few of tfiem, such as '' unpeded," would never be accepted 
unless by those stroi^ly biassed in favour c^ the Quarta In 
those instances, so far as they go, they &vour the authority of 
the Folio ; but for a full test of their respective merits in this 
play it will be necessary to lay two odier lists before the reader 
— where the Folio corrects the Quarto and tnce versd, I have 
not culled trifling misprints for these lists, except here and there 
for examples, or where distinctly misleading, or liable to mislead 

Folio Corrects Quarto. 

I. i. 31. pomp^pome. 

I. L 13a possibly — possible, 

I. L 137. bedrid — bedred. 

I. i. 165. one — an. 
I. i. 183. tkaborougk— far- 
borough, 

I. L 216. MHlkins viceregent — 

welhis vixgerent, 
I. i. 296. prosperity — prosperie, 
I. ii. 169. duello — duello^ 
II. i. 3a. Importunes — Importu- 

ous, 

II. L 34. visaged — visage. 
II. i. 44. parts— peerelsse. 
II. L 47,48. gloss, gloss— gloscy 

glose. 
II. L 115, 117, etc Ros. — Kather. 
II. i. 172. in — within. 
III. L 15. thin hcUy— thin bellies. 

III. i. 67. plain— pline. 

IV. i. 3. Boy.— Forr. 





Quarto 


CoRRBCTs Folio. 


I. 


L iio. 


sU-fit. 


1. 


L 152. 


speak— break. 


I. 


i. 26a 


keep — keeper. 


I. 


ii. 46. 


do — (omitted). 


I. 


iL 87. 


laU. 


I. 


iL 115. 




I. 


iL 131. 


that— what. 


II. 


i. 60. 


he— she. 


11. 


L143. 




11. 


L 180, 


183, etc. Biron — 
Boyet. 


II. 


L 213. 


you— You. 


II. 


i. 234- 


did-do. 


III. 


L 67. 


sir — Or sir. 


III. 


L 125. 




IV. 


i. 14. 


and again — and then 
again. 


IV. 


L 125. 


An I cannot — / can- 
not. 


IV. 


ii. 33. 


teUme—telL 
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Folio Corrects Quarto. 




Quarto 


Corrects Folio. 


IV. 


i. 6. 


an—ore. 


IV. 


ii. 93. 


loves thee not — 


IV. 


iL 29. 


indiscrui — indistrecL 






(omitted). 


IV. 


ii. 48. 


ignorant— ignoraU. 


IV. 


ii. 132. 


rqyal — (omitted). 


IV. 


ii. 79. 


likest—likUsL 


IV. 


iii. 99. 


ever May— every May. 


IV. 


ii. 97. 


stanzestauxe. 


IV. 


iii. 213. 


show— will show. 


IV. 


iii. 36. 


wiU-^wiU. 


V. 


ii. 45. 


not so — (omitted). 


IV. 


iii. 72. 


idolatry— ydotarie. 


V. 


ii. 79. 


IS — (omitted). 


IV. 


iii. 263. 


black— bloke. 


V. 


ii. 149. 


speaker— keeper. 


IV. 


iii. 364. 


standards— standars. 


V. 


ii. 224. 


you yourselves— your- 


V. 


"• 55- 


wave — wane. 






selves. 


(V. 


i. 92. 


importunate — impor- 
tunt) 


V. 


ii. 240. 


Take that— Take you 
that. 


V. 


i. 102. 


secrecy — secrety. 


V. 


ii. 312. 


thither— (omitted). 


V. 


L 112. 


rendered — rended. 


V. 


ii. 334- 


due— duty. 


V. 


ii. 12. 


shrewd— shrowd. 


V. 


ii. 368. 


Russian— Russia. 


V. 


ii. 13. 


n^er — neare. 


V. 


ii. 641. 


Peace — (omitted). 


V. 


ii. 17. 


a grandatn — Gran- 


V. 


ii. 652, 653. when he breathed 






dam, 






. . . man — (omitted). 


V. 


ii. 80. 


stabVd—stahU. 


V. 


ii. 719. 


entreat — entreats. 


V. 


ii. 89. 


sycamore — sycamone. 








V. 


ii. 96. 


they -thy. 








V. 


ii. 134. 










V. 


ii. 139- 


mocking merriment— 
mockerie merement. 








V. 


ii. 163. 


ever — even. 








V. 


iL 175. 


strangers — stranges. 








V. 


iL297. 


vailing— varling. 








V. 


ii. 463- 


slight zanie — sleight 
saine. 








V. 


ii. 481. 


merrily— merely. 








V. 


ii. 499. 


they— thy. 








V. 


ii. 512. 


least— best. 








V. 


ii. 559. 


this— his. 








V. 


ii. 592. 


proved— proud. 








V. 


il 637. 


giU nutmeg— gift nut- 
meg. 








V. 


11.767. 


the— (omitted). 








V. 


11.796. 


instant — instanu. 








V. 


ii. 80X. 


intiOed-^ntiled. 








V. 


ii. 805. 


hence ever— hence her- 
riU. 








V. 


iL905. 


foul-fuU. 








V. 


ii. 920. 


You that way,— we this 
way— {omitttd). 









liv INTRODUCTION 

These lists prove that the Folio is the more cardiilly printed. 
Its more harmful faults are those of omission, while the Quarto's 
are those of commission. There are not a dozen places where 
an undoubtedly and altogether wroi^ word in the Folio is set 
right by the Quarto. There are over three dozen (apart from 
my preference-readings, which are often of much consequence) 
where the Folio corrects the Quarto. The omissions are the 
chief fault in the Fdio, comparatively speaking, but the Quarto 
is not blameless in this respect — witness the closing words of 
the play. 

But the above analysis leads me to another conclusion. 
Setting this examination by itself, apart from any preconceived 
theories on the subject, or conclusions based upon what seems 
to have happened in the case of other plays, what does this 
evidence point to with regard to the connection between the 
two editions ? I conclude that the two texts were independently 
printed, and that the Folio edition was not a reprint of the 
Quarto. Both seem to me to have been printed from a 
prompter's or actor s copy, in which, probably, authentic alter- 
ations and corrections had been made. And the Folio printers, 
thoi^h sufficiently careless, made a better use of their copy than 
those of the Quarto did. 

Perhaps this may seem to be a needless and narrow dis- 
quisition with r^;ard to any of Shakespeare's plays at this period 
of restful acceptation of the Globe text. But we are con- 
fronted in this play with so many difficulties and doubts, and 
with such a diversity of opinions on various readings, that it 
seems to be unavoidable in any exhaustive edition. There is 
no other way of estimating or displaying the respective values 
of the two texts. 

I have still to mention a few other passages where I depart 
from the received readings. This list will serve also to collect 
in a cluster most of the notorious textual cruxes and corruptions 
in the play. 

I shall merely give my reading here, with the references to 
their positions and my notes. Those in brackets are quite un- 
equal in importance to the rest. 



INTRODUCTION Iv 

(sworn. 1. i. 114.) 
do you noity men ? in. i. 21. 
(O. O. O. III. i. 141, etc. ; iv. Hi. 230, 286, etc.) 
iignior^unior. iii. i. 171. 
whitely, in. i. 187. 
iUep^p rising, iv. i. a. 
o* the to side, iv. i. 142. 
([/ have] calVd, iv. ii. 49.) 
Of piercing, iv. ii. 81. 
apostrophus, iv. ii. 1x2. 
candle, iv. iii. 171. 
school of night, iv. iii. 252. 
unciatim. v. i. 63. 
Pendant-Uhe or \ 
pendaunt'like ) ' ' '' 
Price, V. ii. 224. 
{square, v. ii. 474.) 
Abate [a] throw ori 
Bate a throw } v- ". 538. 

a humble, v. ii. 726. 
sfrtfytn^. v. ii. 752. 

My referenoes throughout, to plays other than the present of 
Shakespeare's, are to the Globe edition, except when mentioned 
otherwise. The illustrations in the notes are almost entirely of 
my own gathering ; where they are not I have made it a rule to 
mention to whom I have been indebted. 

In these days of reprints, and of the great New English 
Diciionaryy very many storehouses of research are available 
wbXdti were not so to our less fortunate predecessors. Fumess' 
valuable Variorum edition of the play made its appearance 
exactly when I required it, and it has been a constant assistance 
— saving great labour by its copious references to, and extracts 
from, the commentators. As usual, Schmidt's Lexicon and 
Murray's monumental Dictionary^ already mentioned, have been 
continually in my hands. 

To our kind-hearted general editor, my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Craig, my gratitude is due for several useful notes. Let 
me here offer him my hearty congratulations upon the comple- 
tion of his Labour of Love, his delightful Little Quarto Shake- 
speare—completed, as I complete this, in September, 1905. 



LOVE'S LABOUR S LOST 



DRAMATIS PERSONAS^ 
Ferdinand, King of Navarre. 

BiRON,' \ 

LoNGAViLLE,'lz^rd!y attending an the King. 
Dumain/ ) 

BOYET,* 1 , . ,. . ^ . , r, 

Mercade.4 ^^^ a//^~//ii^ the Pnncess of France, 

Don Adriano de Arm ado/ a fantastical Spaniard, 

Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

HoLOFERNES, a Sckoolmoster, 

Dull, a Constable. 

Costard,® a Clown. 

MoTH,^ Page to Armado, 

A Forester. 

The Princess of France. 

Rosaline,!® ) 

Maria, ^Ladies attending on the Princess. 

Katharine,) 

Jaquenetta, a country Wench. 

Officers and others, Attendants on the King and Princess. 

Scene: Navarre. 

' *' The enumeration of the persons was made by Mr. Rowe '* (Johnson). 
' Biron\ Berowne or Beroune Qq i, 2, F i, and some modem edd« 
^LongavilU] Longavill or LongaviU Qq i, 2, F i ; rhymes with ill in iv. iii. 
121, with mile^ v. ii. 54. 

* Dumain] Dumane or Dumaine F i, etc ; Dumtdne, some modem edd. 

* Boye{\ rhymes with dtht, v. ii. 333. 
^Mercadt] Mar cads Qq, Ff, and some modem edd. 
''Adriano de Armado] Adriana de Armado, or Armatho. 
" Costard] Clown, old stage-directions. 

*Motk] MoU, suggested by Grant White, in agreement with pronanciation in 
the play. 
^^Roioline] rhymes with mine or tiUm. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I.— The King of Navarr^s Park. 

Enter FERDINAND, King of Navarre, BiRON, LONGAVILLE, 
and DUMAIN. 

King. Let fame that all hunt after in their lives, 
tive register'd upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring Time, 
Th' endeavour of this present breath may buy 5 

Thartionour^hich shall bate his scythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors — for so you are. 
That war against your own affections 
And the huge army of the world's desires — 10 

Our late edict shall strongly stand in force : 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world ; 



Biron] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; Berowtu Qq, F i, and frequently. 
Ff. Qq. 5. Th' endeavour^ Ff ; Thendeuour Q i. 



I. King] Ferdinand 



3. </is^rac^l disfigurement. Compare 
Sonnet xxxiii. 8. Coleridge nouced 
the *' artificial and sought for resem- 
blance in the words" in this line. It 
is somewhat in Sidney's style in his 
Arcadia. See notes at i. ii. 157-159, 
and at iv. i. 63-64. 

4. cormor<Mnf\ ravenous. Furness 
sajrs "be can find no proof that this 
aquatic bird is more eager than others 
of its kind in satisiving hunger. Pos- 
sibly it is one of Plmy's facts.'* Pliny 
hoe is merely an idle suggestion. See 



Hartines' Ornithology of Shakespeare, 
where, nowever, there is no more than 
the assertion. But is it not the quality 
of voracity that has enabled the cor- 
morant to be domesticated for Uie 
purpose of sea-fishing from time im- 
memorial ? 

6. bate] dull, deaden or lessen. 

xo. army] a |^reat many. Compare 
Sidney's Arcadta, bk. i. (repr. 1898, p. 
52), ante 1586 : " armies of objections 
rising against any accepted opinion." 
See The Merchant of Venice, in. v. 73. 
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Our court shall be a little academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have sworn for three years' term to live with me, 

My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes 

That are recorded in this schedule here : 

Your oaths are pass*d ; and now subscribe your names, 

That his own hand may strike his honour down 20 

That violates the smallest branch herein : — - 

If you are arm'd to do, as sworn to do, 

Subscribe to your deep oaths^ and keep it too. 

Long, I am resolv'd ; ' tis but a three years' fast : 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine; 
Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 

Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is mortified : 

I3» ti€ad*m€\ Q 3, F 2; Achademt Q i, F i : Academv Ff 3, 4, 15. DumniH] 
DumaiM Q i ; Dumans F i, etc, t8« sch^^duU] stduU Q t ; aeduU Q 2, Ff. 
13. witk$\oaik Stoevefis(i793). »0Q<1* ^ ^ \ '^'^ ^^3* i* V* hankrupi quiU] 
haiur&ui qmU Q i ; bofurout qniU Q i (Dev» copy), Fumivall ; baHktrout VL 



15. acadimt] An uncommon poetic 
form of " academy.'* See later, iv, iU, 
300, The term came into use about 
thts time of serious, or quasi -serious, 
associations of students, from the name 
of the garden near Athens where 
Plato taught "A Platonicall garden 
or orchard, otherwise called an Aca* 
dtmie^ where I was not long since with 
oertaine yoon^ gentlemen of Aniou my 
companions discoursing togither of the 
institution in good maners, and of the 
means how all estates may live well 
and happily ** (T[hos,] B[owes'] trans, 
of De la Primaudaye's Frmch Acadimy, 
1577, Epistle Dedicatory, 1586). Greene, 
in Tkt Royal Exchan^t (Grosart, vii. 
314), 1590, tells 08 that ♦* Plato ad- 
mitted no AuditouT tn his Academie, 
but such as while they were his sc hollers 
woolde abstainc from women : for he 
was wont to say that the greatest enemie 
to memorict was venerie." Compare 
Dekker, Sevin Dtadly Sinnes of Lon- 
don (Grosart, ii. 50), 1606 : ** the world 
itself is an Acadrm, to bring up man 
in knowledge and to put him Btitl into 
action." The French Academy and the 
Areadia are two chief works ordered to 



be read by the '' Knights of the Helmet "' 
tn Gesta Grayorum, 1594 (Nichols' Pro- 
gresscSt »ii. -^^5), 

26, Fat paunches hav* Itan paUs] 
Ray and Fuller give this in their lists of 
proverbs, but no earlier example has 
been found than the present* The 
sentiment is in Plato : ** For (as Plato 
saith) . . . gluttonie fatteth the bodyc, 
maketh the minde dull a ' , and 

which is worse* underm: jh " 

(T. B/s trans, of Primauu«jw c, ^ , iw* 
Academy, chap, xx,, 1586). St. Jerome 
has : *^PiHguis nntUr non gignii unsum 
Unucm,** translated from the Greek 
(Ray). " Pates '* means the scat of in- 
tellect, ** brains*" Sec note at vji, ^68. 
Clarke inserts lines 26, 27 as a proverb 
in his Patfrmiologia, 1639, 

2j, bankrupt] beggar, reduce to beg- 
gary. Compare Nashe»CAriirj rmf« 
(Grosart» iv. 102), 1593 : "In giving 
them suuble phrase, had I the com- 
maund of a thousand singular wita, I 
should hanqnmU them all in descrip- 
tion/* 

28. moriifird] become apathetic, de- 
prived of feeling. Compare Romans 
vili. 13, Colossians %\u 5; and Alar- 




SC. I.] 
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The grosser manner of these world's delights 

He throws upon the gross world's baser slaves : 30 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; 
^^— With all these living in philosophy. 
[Biron. I can but say their protestation over ; 
^--- So much, dear liege, I have already sworn, 

That is, to live and study here three years. 35 

But there are other strict observances ; 

As not to see a woman in that term. 

Which I hope well is not enrolled there : 

And one day in a week to touch no food, 

And but one meal on every day beside ; 

The which I hope is not enrolled there : 

And then to sleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be seen to wink of all the day. 

When I was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night too of half the day, 45 

Which I hope well is not enrolled there. 

O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep. 

Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep. 
King. Your oath is pass'd to pass away from these. 
Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you please. 50 

I only swore to study with your grace, 
' And stay here in your court for three years* space. 
Long. You swore to that, Biron, and to the rest. 
Biron. By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jesL 

What is the end of study ? let me know. 55 



40 



A-t 



31. pomp] pome Q i. 

lowe, 7#w 0/ Maltat Act i. : " she has 
mortified herself. . . . And is admitted 
to the Sisterhood.*' 

43. of all the day] in, or during all 
the day. Compare Hamlet^ i. v. 60. 

44. think no harm all night] think 
no harm of sleeping all night. 

48. Not to see ladies] In Gesta Oray- 
orum, X594, "the sixth Councellor, 
perswading Pass-time and Sport," sa^s : 
** What, nothing but tasks ? nothmg 
hot working-days? No feasting, no 
music, no dancing, no triumphs, no 
comedies, no love, no ladies? Let 
other men's lives be as pilgrimages, 
but Pdnces' lives are as Progresses, 



dedicated only to variety and solace " 
(Nichols' Progresses, iii. 295). The 
previous counsellors have recom- 
mended War, Fame, State, Virtue and 
Philosophy. 

54. By yea and nay] An old biblical 
affirmation of a sanctimonious nature. 
Compare A Merry Knack to Know a 
Knave (Hazlitt'sDa<fs(#y,vi.5 19), (quoted 
in notes to The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Arden ed. pp. 10, 60); and Udall's 
Roister Doister (Hazlitt's Dodsley, iii. 
59)> 15^6 ' " Hold by his yea and nay be 
his nown white son." See Matthew 
V. 37, etc 

55-58. See note on p. 184. 
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[act I. 






£j:tif Wny zmc td kncnr vinai eke we should not know. 
^^**c. TIlin^^ inc and barr d. yon mesn. from 
Ksmf' Aj. rha: s 5=112/5 god-SB jPLom peaac 
Esrvm. CozDc OH. rbec : I vi£ svbbt Id stndj so. 
7s cmv 'tsf ' iihig I asB iiiiafl id laimr ; 
As tiis£ — n smdr » ' liB g I vs2: msr dme, 
l¥bsc I n^isss cxpresshr am iosiui : 
Or srofr -s^is;^ id isssl saxn^ misEress ine, 
Wbsn rnfggvry f -ro m roBwnnfn aeaae aic Idd ; 
Or. h2Ti37 sworn tv>D iiard a kegpn^ oot^i. 
Stodr ID brsac ii azid aot break ny tnidL 
If saidv's gain be tims, and lbs be aoi, 
Stafj Icyyws tbar wixk^ vei it dotb not know. 
Swear ae Id this, axKi I wiD k er say no. 
AV«^. These be tbe stops tibit faioder study qahc 

And tram oar TrrrlWts to rain dd%liL 
Bir?m. Wby ? a£ cirlights aic vain, and that most vain, 
Wliich with pain pcnthas'd dodi inherit pain : , 
As, painfuliy to pore upon a book. 
To seek die light of truth : while truth the while 
Doth wisely blind the eyesight of his look : 
Light seeking light doth l^ht of light bcguikj^ 
So, ere >txi find where light in darkness lies. 
Your l^t grows dark by losing of your ev c& _^ 
rSrudy me how to please the eye indeed. 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye, 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed. 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Study is like the hea^-en's glorious sun, 

62, ftoit . . . f;*rlii\ TheofaaJd €i uq. ; fait . . . forbid ( 
hard a kttpimg] 'kad^-htifing Hanmer. 72. Why ?\ Qq. 

Stee\xnss Cambrid^ ami] Ff, Q 2 ; tef Q i, Canibndge. 

Qq, F I ; omitted in Ff 2, 3, 4. 



60 



65 



70 



75 



80 



q. Ft 65. 

?t\ why. Pope, 

77. ofligkt\ 



roMMipfi unU] ordiiuiry percep- 
ax'erage intelligence. 
trtun] allure, entice, 
inhfrit] own, possess. 



57- 
tion; 

71 
73 

20. 

76, /aUely] dishonestly, 
ously (Johnson). 

Hi). mt\ dativMS ftkurus. 
82. tUnMling] becoming 



da /r led. Compare Venms and Adatds, 



1064 : "her sight doMMlinf^makeB the 
woond seem three." "Who" refers 
to the eye of line 8a Johnson gives 

See IV. i. an unnecessarily obscure explanation. 
his hted] that which he heeds or 

treacher- attends to ; his beacon. Schmidt, how- 
ever, explains ** heed " here as meaning 
" guard, protection, means of safety.*' 
In either case (and I dislike the latter 
sense) the use is somewhat strained. 



dim 



SC. I.] 
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That will not be deep-search'd with saucy looks ; 85 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others' books. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights 

That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights 90 

"Jhan those that walk and wot not what they arej 

Too much to know is to know nought but fame ;• /^ •' 
^-i^nd every godfather can give a name. ^ ^ * ' *" 

JCing. How well he 's read, to reason against reading ! 
Dum. Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding ! ^^ - 95 
Lon^. He weeds the corn, and still lets grow the weeding. 
Biron. The spring is near, when green geese are a-breeding. 
Dum. How follows that ? 

Biron. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum, In reason nothing. 
Biran. Something then in rhyme. 



86. plodders] drudges. Not else- 
where in Shakespeare. Nashe has: 
**Gros8e plodders thev were all, that 
had some learning and reading, but no 
wit to make use ofit " (The Un/ortunaU 
Traveller [Grosart, v. 74], 1594). 

95. Proceeded] Johnson suc^gests here 
the academical sense of taking a de- 
gree in a university. Compare ^^ham, 
Seholemaster (Arber, p. 24) : ** until! 
the Scholar be made able to go to the 
Universitie, to procede in Logik, Rhe- 
toricke, and other kindes of learning." 
To continue one's course of study. 

97. green geese] young geese of the 
previous autumn, fit for sale about 
Whitsuntide. ** Green geese " suggests 
festivity (line 106), since Green Goose 
Fair, or Goose Pair, held on Whit 
Monday when they were in season, 
was a feast of merriment. See Ben 
Jonson's Poetaster^ in. i. (1601). Gif- 
ford says it was still held at Bow 
in Essex. Compare Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Wit in a Constable: **Our 
country sports ... at Islington and 
Green • goose - Fair " ; and Webster, 
Cure for a Cuckold, n. iii. : ** did not 
he dance the hobby-horse In Hackney 
morris once ? . . . Yes, yes, at Oreen 
goou £ur." As a further *' reason " of 
the fitness " in place and time," com- 



pare the following passage in The 
Penniless Parliament of Threadbare 
Poets, 1608 (Hindley's reprint) : *' 59. 
Furthermore, for the benefit and in- 
crease of foolish humours, we think it 
necessary that those our dear firiends 
who are sworn true servitors to womens 
pantables, should have this order set 
doun, that you suit yourselves hand- 
somely against goose-feast, and if you 
meet not a fair lass betwixt St Paul's 
and Stratford that day, we will bestow 
a new suit of satin upon you, so you 
will bear all the charges." A note re- 
fers to Green Goose Fair held on 33rd 
May at Stratford, Bow. 

99. reason . . . rhyme] The saying 
** neither rhyme nor reason " occurs in 
The Comedy of Errors, 11. ii. 48. ** You 
shall hear him chafe beyond all recuon 
or rhvme " {Jacob and Esau [Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, ii. 317], 1558). Bartlett 
quotes from Tyndale, 153a With re- 
ference to the suggested alterations in 
this scene, to make rhymes agree 
where they do not, writers were care- 
less upon this point when they got 
amongst the doggerels, and we are 
not enabled to correct their methods 
by ours. Alliteration saves the position 
often, as in " lily lips " in i4 Midsummer^ 
Nighfs Dream, v. i. 337. 



8 
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[act I. 



Kjw^. Biran is Skr an co ii c MS ^nrapin g frost lOO 

Tfatf faifecstfacust-baniiii£uitsof tibesprii^. 

JBdhml WdL say I am ; wby sbaaid prood isnminer boast 
Bdoi^e die fands fasve any cuise to sing ? 
WhjTsiKMdd I joy in any abortive fairdi? 
At ChRStznas I iK> nKve desoe a rose 105 

Than wish a soov in May^s nev-f angled diows ; 

^ But Efce of each thing tbat in season gioiws. 
So yon, to study nov it is too hte» 
That vcfe to cfimb o er the house to unlodc die gate. 

Kimgr^ WeQ, sit yon out : go home. Biron : adiea ! 110 

Birom, Na iny gocxl lord ; I have sworn to stay widi you : 
And though I have far baiharism spcict more 
Than for that ai^d knoviec^ yoo can say. 
Yet confident I H keep what I have sworn. 
And bide die penance of each three years' day. 115 

Give me die paper ; let me read the same ; 
And to the strict'st decrees I H write my name. 

King^ How well this yiddii^ rescues thee from shame ! 

Binm \reads\ Itewu That no woman shall come within a 

mile of my court, — Hadi diis been proclaimed ? 120 

104. aMKf\ Qui, FT; « Pope. xo& %ham%\ Qq, FT; tmHk Theobald; mdrik 

S. Walker oonj^ Globe. 109. Thmk . . . ^mit\ P^ Q 2; CUmh &tr Uu 

komst io mmloek Uu liitU gab Q 1, ixa si<] Qq, Ff2,3.4;>< P x. X14. 

'v^'*] Qq* P I : smoTf Ff 2, 5, 4, Cambridge. 



iodl sma^m^] biting, nipDing^ Com- 
pare Lucrtu, 333, and Tks WimUr's 
TaU, L ii. 15. Seems to be a lare wofd 
ootside Shakespeare. Ray ghes it as 
North ooontry. It oocnis in the S€€omd 
UtddefCi Tragedy (Haxlitt's DodsUy, 
z. 428). See smap€, Halliwell's Die- 
Honarj. 

loi. infants of tks sfrimg] bods just 
opening. Compare HamiUt, l iL 39. 
Craig refers to Lodge's PkilUs, Song 
V* (1593) : " Psle ai^ dying hrfamt tf 

105, 106. At Christmas . . . smow in 
May] Gabriel Harvey has the same 
sentiment in one of his familiar letters 
to "Immerito" (Spenser): **shaU I 
nowe by the way send you a Januarie 
giftinAprile: and as it were shewe you 
a Christmas Oambowlde after Easter ? " 
(Grosart,!. ySfisSo]). 'Xhristmas gam- 
bold " is in Ths Taming of tht Shnw, 



X06. mrm-famgUd shams] open-air 
fesdrities fireshly and expressly fiuh- 
iooed lor the meny mon^ of Mav. 
In order to make rhyme Theobald 
and Walker wookl read •'earth" or 
••mirth,** an unw a i rantable license in 
either case. 

107. Hh* cf] occurs several times in 
Shakrspeare. Compare «*Ro6alynd's 
Biadri^ " in Lodge's Buphtus GoUUn 
Ligacu: — 

** Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let ^y bower m^ botome be ; 
Lurke in my eies, I Uhe ofthtc** 

112. barbarism] intdlectual ignor- 
ance; lack of oiltnre. Nashe and 
Harvey both use the word in 1589. 
Compare Dekker, GmlTs Horn Booh, 
1609 : *' You shall never be good 
Graduates in these rare Sciences of 
Barbarism4 and Idiotisme.*' 
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Long. Four days ago. 

Btron. Let 's see the penalty — on pain of losing her tongue. 

Who devised this penalty ? 
Long. Marry, that did I. 

Biron. Sweet lord, and why? 125 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread penalty. 
Biron. A dangerous law against gentility ! 

Item. If any man be seen to talk with a woman 

within the term of three years, he shall endure such 

public shame as the rest of the court shall possibly 130 

devise. 

This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 

For well you know here comes in embassy 

The French king's daughter with yourself to speak — 

A maid of grace and complete majesty — 135 

Ab out surrender up of Aquitaine 

To her decrepit, sick, aiiB" Be J-Vid father : 

Therefore this article is made in vain. 

Or vainly comes the admired princess hither. 
King. What say you, lords? why, this was quite forgot 140 
Biron. So study evermore is pvershot : 

While it doth study to have what it would, / 

It doth forget to do the thing it should ; 

And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 

Tis won a& towns with fire ; so won, so lost 145 

King. We must of force dispense with this decree ; 

She must lie here on mere necessity. 
Biron. Necessity will make us all forsworn 

Three thousand times within these three years' space ; 

For every man with hi S-^affects is born , 150 

Not by might mastered, but by special grace. 

127. Biron] Theobald ; Qq, Pf assign this to Longaville. 130. ihcdt] Ff, 

Q 2 ; OM Q I, and edd. possibly] Ff, Q 2 ; possible Q i. 

127. gentility] good manners. 133) : ** Nature working effects by her 
145. won as towns with fire] For secret affectes " (the words are trans- 
some historical parallels, the reader posed in my edition), 
may refer to Montaigne's Essays^ bk. 151* A)' wight mastered] Biron's 
ii. chap. iii. (Florio's trans. Temple thoughts are, perhaps, justifying his 
Classics, vol. ii. pp. 49-50). ** affects." '* Might masters right " 
147. lie] dwell, stay. was a fiuniliar saying, occurring twice 
150. affects] affections. See Othello^ in G. Whetstone's Promos and Cas- 
L iii. 264. Compare Lodge, Euphues sandra, 1578. 
Golden Legacie (Shakes. Lib. 1875, P* 
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^90 S ifllC JEMS 3C ^aEC^DCt L 'JP! fllT 111^ 

nonets 31 gTafnfTgr rf^Tm.u 



lori 



155 



r Trsfrge. ittfuogo. I seoi lailoadL 
I 2ni die jaaciasLwdl last kse^ hxs osdi. 
Bat a tiiere. no i^iuVk ifi ig^.i'ai grantBd? 
KiM£. Ay. fhar cacr^ s. OtK* cooc^ yuu uxm 
Wg h a. r eaan ad tra^^fe r of Spam ; 
A Tian oi all the vockf s oev fardrihn planted, 
TBat Eadi a mint of pfaraaes m 
Ooe wiioai die mirm of hs own ¥aai 
Dodi fitrah gke c m furir»i|^ I muiuuy ; 
A man of mntfi t cm c iit% whom ri^H and vroog 
Have chose as ompoe of tliexr mntmy : J^ 

This cfaikl of fimcy that Annado hight.^ •» ^^ 
For fnterim to oar studies shall rdate 
In higfa-bom words the worth of many a kn^ht 



i6o 



I6S 



170 



jMf p9€i badk tkt Pttp€r.\ CapcTI; Smhscriba. mod. edd. 
; oUur Q i. i6x. reftMdd\ Qq, F i ; €OmcnUd FT 2, 3, 4. 



154. Suhscribts amd 
157. aHUrs] Fi, Q 2 
165. OitfflpA«>M]Ff2,3,4; OsflpAoQi; Omt mko 



F I. 



156. SUmds in aiiaimJ^r tff] b coo- 
desBned or lentenced to, bjr the Moood 
** item " of the proclamation. Shake- 
speare has the word '* attainder ** else- 
where several times with the simple 
sense of stain, soiL Compare Nashe, 
Hav* With You, etc (Grosart, iii. 38), 
1596 : ** Gabriell Scnrvds witles mali- 
cious testimony of thee ... is an oi- 
' taimUr that will sticke by thee for 
ever." 

157- Sti^^#i^K>iu] temputions. The 
usual sense in Shakespeare. 

i6x. kaunUd] frequented or visited 
by. Compare Sidn^'s Arcadia, bk. i. 
(repr. 1898, p. xo) : ** a man who for 
his hospiulitV is so much haunted that 
no news stir bat come to his earb«" 

16a. With]hy, 

164. a mint of fhrases] Gabriel 
Harvey uses similar language of Lyly 
in 1589 : ** which he is liable to main- 
Uine sumptuously with a mint of quaint 
and Vncouth Similes, dainty monsters 



of Natme'* (Grotart's Harvey, ii. 211, 
212). 

165. One whom] See note at iv. ii. 

78- 

167. compieuunis} agJB Ct a ti ons of 
courtesy, polish. 

169. chtld o/famey} Compare *' child 
of hoooor and renown," i Henr^ IV, 
lu. ii. 139 ; and Sidney's Arcadia, bk. 
iii. (repr. p. 245) : ** being a diild of 
passion, and never acquainted vrith 
mediocrity.'* A very ancient figure of 
speech, ** originally a Hebraism of 
Scripture translation" (New Eng. 
Diet.), 

highf] is named. 

170. interim] interval of relaxation, 
interlude. Compare Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, i. i. (1600) : " in which 
disguise, during the interim of these 
revels, I will get to follow some one of 
Diana's maids." 

171. high-horn] high-borne znay be 
correct. ** Bom " is usually spelt home 
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175 
< 



180 



From tawny Spain, lost in the world's debate. 

How you delight, my lords, I know not, I ;' 

But I protest I love to hear him li e, ^ ^^ 

And I will use him for my minstrelsy. 
Btron, Armado is a most illustrious wight, 

A man of fire-new words, fashion's own knight. 
Long, Costard the swain, and he shall be our sport ; 

And so to study — three years is but short. 

Enter DULL with a letter, and CoSTARD. 

Dull. Which is the duke's own person ? 

Btron. This, fellow. What would'st? 

Dull. I myself reprehend his own person, for I am his 

grace's tharborough : but I would see his own person 

in flesh and blood. 
Btron. This is he. 
Dull Signior Arm — Arm — commends you. There's 

villany abroad: this letter will tell you more. 
Cost. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 
King. A letter from the munificent Armado. 

i^j. fire-new^ fin J new F z. EnUr . . . Costard] Malone; Enter a Con- 
stable with Costard with a letter Qq, Ff. 180. duke's] Qq, Ff ; King's 

Theobald. 183. tharborough] tar borough Q i. 



185 



at this time, so that the choice lies be- 
tween high-birth and high-bearing. 
But the compounds of "born " are 
abundant. 

172. tawny Spain] the colour of the 
people given to their country, sun- 
burnt dime. Compare Greene, Never 
Too Late (Grosart, viii. 200) : " Flora in 
tawnie hid up all her flowers . . . upon 
the barren earth." Elsewhere Greene 
applies the epithet to autumn leaves, 
and to eyes. 

world's debate] warfare. The 

thought may have been suggested by 
the disasters of the recent Spanish 
Armada or Armado. In this sense 
Lyly uses it in The Woman in the 
Moone, n. i. {ante 1580) : '* What telst 
thou me of love. . . . Fyre of debate 
is kindled in my hart." 

177. fire-new] fresh from the mint. 
The expression appears again in Rich- 
ard III., Twelfth Night and King 
Lear. It appears to be a Shake- 
spearian coinage. Craig gives a later 



example in his note to King Lear 
(Arden edition, p. 235). 

182. reprehend] represent. See note 
at "poUusion/* iv. ii. 44; and see v. 
ii. 500, 502, and line 188 below. 

183. tharborough] thirdborough ; a 
petty constable. In Blount's ulosso- 
graphia (1656) the term is used inter- 
changeably with **headborough.'* But 
Ben Jonson in his Tale n a Tub 
(1633) discriminates these officers, hign 
constable, headborough, petty con- 
stable and thirdborough. He places 
these on the stage, the lowest in rank 
being the thirdborough, a tinker. See 
The Taming of the Shrew, Induction. 

z88. contempts] Slender is credited 
with a similar confusion in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. i. 258. 

189. magnificent Armado] This form 
of the magnificent Armada of Spain 
occurs twice in Greene's Spanish Mas- 
querade, 1589 ; and in the second part 
of Marlowe's Tamburlaine, i. ii. *' Mag- 
nificent " here refers to his language. 
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le jBtXcn I ^coe m God fbr 190 
inr 2. inr jdbkx: God gnat os 




zc X nan :o soeaic ::? x vccKsa : tor c^ iann, — in some 



BcTTM. Fjt rse f jilowtQ!^ sir ? 

Cis:, As it ihal sbtlov fa cxr oorrectooQ ; and God defend 210 

the right! 
AVjc^. WIZ yja hear this jetter wtth attention ? 
Birym, As we would hear an ocacae. 
Coit. Socii IS the sfnipixfty of man to hearken after the 

flesh. 215 



792: kawem,} hatimf 
lamfkimg Capell 2nd 



iiMnlfiiA edcL 

'*Scan£nge ahogitber uppoa tcmes 
c4 honootr and cmuttite i w iiigi of 
speeches, karrixnge a oertayne braire 
mof^ni/iunt gnuot 2nd maiestre witfa 
them " (G. Harvey, L^tUr to 'S^tmsfr 
[Orotart, i. 122L 15^). 

194, A/or or for liar] See EreWel ii. 5. 

3or>. faA/n ari^A <£r hmum^J more 
properly '* mainour," i^. hand-work, 
an old form of " mancravre.'* Taken in 
the act« Palstave's LescUurcissiwunt 
(f 5V1) has ** I take with the maner, as 
a thefe is taken with the thefte, or a 
persfm in the doyng of any other acte, 
je pftn% tur U fcUct" A legal ex- 

in manner and form follow- 



^9*- 



] Qq. ¥f. Stnrvens (1793) ; 



img] Aaocher aeC e ap r eMkm of the time. 
Cniig reiers to Naslie's UufortunaU 
TrawiUdT (Gone's ed. p. 80), 1594. I 
find an earlier nampir in the Ntw 
Bmg. Diet, from T. Washington's trans. 
of Sickol^'s Voyagr, 1585: "Over 
their shonklers in thtJoMrmuamdmatur 
as the picture foUowimg doth shew." 
And see Lyly's Mydas^ v. ii. (1592) : 
" yoo shall have the beard, in wumner 
and form foUowing** 

210, 211. GcKf dtftnd tkt right] See 
Richard II. i. iiL loi ; 9 Henry VI. 
lu iii. 55; and Greene, Buphuts to 
Philautus, 1587 : " I sav therefore Ood 
and our right ; and with that catching 
a strong stafie," etc. (Grosart, vi. 258). 




LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 

Tfli^. [Reads.] Great deputy, the welkm's vicegerent, and sole 
domtnator of Navarre, my soul's earth's God, and body's 
fostering patron. 

Cose, Not a word of Costard yet 

Kif^, So it ls» — 

CosL It may be so j but if he say it is so, he is, in telling 
true, but so. 

^ift^. Peace I 

iCost Be to me and every man that dares not fight 
King. No words ! 
Cost Of other men*s secrets, I beseech you. 
King, So it is, besieged with sable-coloured melancholy, I did 
commend the black oppressing humour to the most whole- 
L some physic of thy health-giving air ; and, as I am a gentle- 
I roan, betook myself to walk. The time when ? About the 
fe 
^5 
to 



IS 



220 



225 



230 



^12* Uutt bui so] irut: M so Qq, Ff ; trtUt but so so Hanmcr. 



3t6. Wilkin] sky. See tv, ii» 5. 

9U4gtrftti] seems to have been 

term affected by Philip of Spain, 
jfcenc in Thr Spanish Masquerado, 
> 1589 (Grofiart, w 245, 2S1), refers twice 
to his '* Vicegt rentes of his Tndics.*' 
** Captain General of the Ocean " was 
another of his titles. In the transferred 
sense here it is uned by Stubbcs, Ana- 
tomie of Ahmti^ ti. 104 ', " The Devill 
him»elfe, whose Vict-gtrent ... he 
ihowea himsclfe to be" (1583), 

217. dominaior] lord, ruler. The 
word occurs again In Titus Andronkus^ 
U. iii. 31, in an astrological sense. The 
only example of the word prior to 
Shakespeare, in the Ntttt Eng, Dict.y 
from Mirrour Satutuioun (circa 
^45o)t applied to the Deity. Snake- 
||pcare is likely to have met it in Put- 
en ham's ArU ofEngliik Pa^su . chap. 

1. is headed '* In what forme of 

csie the great Princes and fhmiii' 
tiers of the world were honored.** 

22 1« It may he so ; hut if hi my it is 

LThis recalls the Jingle in Much Ado 
)ut Nothing^ i. 1. 219: "Like tlie 
[j^ld tale, my lord; it is not so, nor 
•twas not so, but indeed God forbid it 
should be so.'' 

222. but so] indifferent* not worth 

^inach. Equivalent to our ** but so so," 

hich occurs frequently in Shakespeare. 

' The phrase **no more but so** was a 

Civouritc with Marlowe. 



229. as I am a gtHikman] frequent 
in Shakespeare, It occurs twice in TA# 
Merry Wtves of Windsor. 

230-255. Th£ time when , . . thi 
place teiurc] For **the manner what /'see 
above, line 200, An eafly example of this 
classical mode of speech is in Gabriel 
ffarvey's celebrated fudgemeHt of 
Earthquakes (Gio8art,i.63),i58o: ** We 
arc to judge of as advisedly and provi- 
dently, as possibly we can, by the con- 
sideration and comparison of circumstan- 
ces, the tyme when : the place where : the 
qualities and dispositions of the persona, 
amongst whom such.'* Compare WU' 
^n's Art of Rhetorique {i$^i) : "Seven 
circumstances whichc are to be con- 
sidered in diverse matters. . . . Who, 
what, and where, by what hclpe and 
by whose : Why how and when, doc 
many thinges disclose '* (1562 cd. 
fol. g) I and Dekker, The Belman of 
London (Grosart, iii. 83) : " The first 
question hce demanded was, if he were 
stalled to the Rogue or no ? The poore 
Hungarian answered, Ves, He was; 
then was he asked by Whom he was 
stalled, and Where, and in What 
manner of complement it was done**' 
At the very cna of the Arcadia there 
is another example. See also The 
Troublesome Raignt of Kiug John 
{Shakes. Lib. ed. Hazlitt, p. 515), and 
The Schoote ofSeUemtt edited by Sir A* 
Cooke, 1850, p. 135. 
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sijtth hour ; when beasts most gra^e, birds best peck, and 
men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper : so 
much for the time when. Now for the ground which ? which, 
I mean, I walked upon : it is ycleped thy park. Then for the 
place where ? where, I mean^ I did encounter that obscene 
and most preposterous events that draweth from my snow- 
white pen the ebon-coloured ink, which here thou vie wes t, 
beholdest, su^eyest, or seest. But to the place where ; it 
standeth north-north-cast and by east from the west corner 
of thy curious-knotted garden: there did I see that low- 
spirited swain, that base minnow of thy mirth, — 

CosL Me? 

King, that unlettered small-knowing soul,— 



235 



240 



241. minnow\ minion Johnson conj. 
«#?] Ff, Qq, Globe; Mf. . , . Mt. , , 

235. tehfrt} ** when, where and how ** 
occurs in Romeo and jfuliet, n. iti. 61, 
and in RUhatd 11, tn. iv, 79. 

236. preposterous] entirely out of 
place, highly improper < Compare 
Nashe, Pasquils Retufne (Grosart, u 
121), 15S9: " \ preposurous Humour 
noted in the Ecclesiasticall Histories." 
See Othello^ Arden ed. p, 33. 

237. ebon-coloured] Compare Greene, 
Tullus Love TGrosart, vii. I46), 1589: 
" Hir eyes like Ariadnes sparkling 
Starrcs Shone frome the Ebon Arches of 
hif browes/' 

239. north-north-east and] The points 
of the compass were very carefully at- 
tended to in the early ** ordering of 
gardens/' 

Z40. curions-knotted garden] laby- 
rinths and intricate patterns amongst 
the flower-beds were the glory of early 
gardeners. See Gervase Markham*s 
Countrie Farme (Maison Rustiquc 
trans.), 1616, or H. Dethick, Qardtners* 
Labyrinth^ I577t for illustrations. 
See Sir Thos, Browne*s Cyrus' Garden, 
Bacon, Essay of Gardens^ writes : " for 
the Making of Knots, or Figures, with 
Diuers Coloured Earths . » . they be 
but Toyes: You may see as good 
sights, many times in Tarts'* (1625). 
And compare Shirley, Genlleman qf 
Vtmct, I. ii. : — 

" When I am digging, he is cutting 
unicorns. 
And lions in some hedge, or else 

devising 
New knots upon the ground, draw- 
ing out crowns, 



342, 244, 246. Mi? , , . Me? , , ^ 
. m€. Hanmer, Steevens, Craig. 

And the duke*s arms, castles and 

cannons in them : 
Here gallies, there a ship giving a 

broadside : 
Here out of turf he carves a senator 
With all his robes, making a speech 

to Time 
That grows hard by, and twenty 

curiosities, — 
I think he means to embroider all 
the garden,*' 
Chapter iii. in Parkinson's Paridisi im 
Sole Paradisus (1629) is devote to this 
subject in The Ordering of Gardens. 
" Knot " and ** flower-knot " arc still in 
use in Deny dialect. 

240. low-spirited] base. Armado 
corrects here the modem use. 

241. minnow] Compare Cortoianus, 
III. i. 89, A contemptible little person, 
a shrimp. Nashe, speaking of Gabriel 
Harvey, says; *^ Let him denie that 
there was another Shewe made of the 
little 3f I ««©w his brother. . . . Where- 
upon Oicke came and broke the Col- 
ledge glasse Windows " (Have With You 
to Saffron Walden [Grosart, iii. 118], 
1596). Steevens refers to thiB passage. 
The parallel in Coriotanus is hardly 
good, since *• minnows " there is merely 
a part of the Triton appellation, which 
may have been suggested by one of 
the spectacles presented to Elizabeth 
at Kentl worth in 1575. See Laneham's 
Utter. 

243. unlettered] illiterate, ignorant. 
See Sonnet Uxxv. 6, and again in this 
play, IV. ii. 148 ; and Henry V, 1. i. 55. 
Nashe uses the term in A Wondewfull 
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254. swe€f] omitted in Ff 2, 3, a, 
26z. vessel] vassal TheolMild. 



CosL Me? 

King, that shallow vassal, — 

Cost. Still me ? 

King, which, as I remember, hight Costard, — 

Cost. O! me. \ 

King/wiTi^d and consorted, contrary to thy established pro- 
claimed edict and continent canon, which with — O ! with — 
but with this I passion to say wherewith, — 

Cost. With a wench. 

King, with a child of our grandmother Eve, a female ; or, for thy 
more sweet understanding, a woman. Him, I^ as my ever- 
esteemed duty pricks me on, have sent to thee, to receive the 
meed of punishment by thy sweet grace's officer, Anthony 
Dull, a man of good repute^ carriage, bearing, and estimation. 

Dull. Me, an *t shall please you ; I am Anthony Dull. 

King. For Jaquenetta,— so is the weaker vessel called which I 

apprehended with the aforesaid swain, — I keep her as a 

vessel of thy law's fury ; and shall, at the least of thy sweet 

250. whicK] with, Theobald. 

*^'^] Qq. Ff 2. 3, 4 ; ^^^t^^ F I 

PrognosHcaHon (Grosart, ii. 161), 1591 : 
'* insomuch that sandrie unlettered fooles 
should creepe into the ministrie." 

245. vosso/] a country bumpkin, or 
clown. Collier's " Corrector " would 
read " vessel " here, which Dyce 
adopted. Compare Lodge's Eupkues 
Golden Legade {Shakes. Lib. 1875, p. 
21), 1590 : ** In this humour was Sala- 
dyne making his brother Rosader bis 
foote boy ... as if he had been the 
Sonne of any country vassal." 

249. sorted] associated. 

250. continent canon] restraining 
canon ; or canon enforcing restraint. 
This is the usual explanation, or choice 
ofexplanations, of Armado's words. But 
he may mean merely, in his pedantic 
way, the edict and the law contained 
therein. Ben Jonson uses the word 
similarly in Every Man out of kis 
Humour^ Induction : ** So in every 
human body, The choler, melancholy 
. . . flow continually In some part and 
are not continent.** 

251. passion] grieve, as in Venus and 
Adonis, 1059. Compare Nashe, Tke 
Unfortunate Traveller, 1594 : '* Having 
pasnoned thus a while, she hastely 

aUamm " 



245 



250 



2SS 



260 



260. 



ranne and lookt herselfe in her glasse.' 
253. child of . . . Eve] cSmipare 



Harvey's Piercers Supererogation (Gros- 
art, ii. 92), 1592-93: "the sonnes of 
Adam, ana the daughters of Eve have 
no neede of the serpentes carrowse to 
sette them agogg '* ; and Dekker later : 
" that excellent country Lady, Innocent 
Simplicity, being the first . . . cbam- 
ber-maide that our great grandame Eve 
entertained into service " IQulVs Horn 
Book). 

259. weaker vessel] See i Peter iii. 7 
for the expression applied to a wifie. 
But the term was proverbial for any 
woman earlier than the time of this 
play. Greene has it twice in Mamillia 
(Grosart, ii. 95, 255), 1583 : " They say 
a woman is the weaker vesul, but sure 
in my iudgement it is in the strength 
of her body, and not in the force of her 
minde *' ; and *' women sure, whom they 
count the weake vessels, had more neede 
to be counselled than condemned." 
Lyly has it also in Euphues (Arber, 
p. 78) : ** men are alwayes laying 
baites for women, which are the weaker 
vesuls " ; and asain, in Sapho and Phao, 
I. iv. (1584) : ** 1 cannot but oftentimes 
smile to myselfe to heare men call as 
wecUUr vessels,** 

261. vessel] Compare Romans ix. 2Z, 
22, 23 (Steevens). 
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notice, bring her to trial. Thine in all conipliinents of 
devoted and heart-burning heat of duty, 

Don Adkiano db Armado. 

Biron, This is not so well as I looked for, but the best that 265 

ever I heard. 
King. Ayr the best for the worst But, sirrah, what say 

you to this ? 
Cost, Sir, I confess the wench. 

King, Did you hear the proclamation ? 270 

Cost, I do confess much of the hearing ft, but little of the 

marking of it 
King. It was proclaimed a year's imprisonment to be 

taken with a wench. 
Cost, I was taken with none, sir: I was taken with a 275 

damsel. 
King, Well, it was proclaimed damsel. 
Cost, This was no damsel neither, sir : she was a virgin. 
King, It is so varied too, for it was proclaimed virgin. 
Cost, If it were, I deny her virginity : 1 was taken with a 280 

maid. 
King, This maid will not serve your turn, sir. 
Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 
King, Sir, I will pronounce your sentence: you shall fast 

a week with bran and water, 285 

Cost, I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge. 

264. Adriano] Qq ; Adriaiw. Ft 37G. damsel] drmsH Q i ; damouU Pf, Q 2. 
277, 278. damsel] Q I ; damoitl Ff, Q 2. 



267. ihf bfst for thi worst] Compare 
Dekker's Strange Hors§~Race (Grosart, 
iii. 364) : *' The Masquers . . . not 
needing any Vizards {their owne 
visages beeing good enough because 
bad enoagh)/' But Lyiy gives the 
best parallel: "[Perhn dance th] How 
like you this ; doth he wel! ? Dioj^, 
The be tier, the worse " (Campaspc^ v. i,). 
Greene quotes this in Tritameron (Gros- 
art, iii. 88), 1584 : " I thinke of lovers as 
Diogenes did of dancerB . , , tk« betitr 
tk€ worst," 

276. damsel] a girl. Some commen- 
tators preserve the old apelling and 
make a point of the signtdcation *' an 
unmarried lady of noble birth " (Hath'- 
well). But the word was in ordinary 
use earlier than this time, as in Lane- 



ham's Kenilworth (1575) : ** Well, after 
this bride cam thcar, by too and too, 
a dozen damteh for bridciTiaides : . . . 
az meete for such a bride az a treen 
tadi for a porige pot ** fPurnivaira 
Captain Cox^ Ballad Society, p. 24, 
1871). 

279* varud] diversified In language. 
Compare Sonnet cv. 10, and see this 
play below, iv. ii. 9. 

285. bran and water] Compare JV<»- 
sure for Measure ^ xv, iii. 160 ; and 
Nashe^ Summer^t Last Will (Grosart, 
VI, 122), 1591, quoted in the Arden 
edition of Measure for Measure, 

286. mutton and porridge] mutton - 
broth. ** Porridge " and " pottage " were 
used synonymously, the former prob- 
ably formed in imitation of the latter 
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King. And Don Armado shall be your keeper. 
My Lord Biron, see him delivered o'er : 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath so strongly sworn. 290 

"" " \Exeunt King^ Longaville^ and Dumain, 

Biran. I '11 lay my head to any good man's hat, 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn. 
Sirrah, come on. 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir : for true it is I was taken 

with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl ; and 295 
therefore welcome the sour cup of prosperity ! Afflic- 
tion may one day smile again ; and till then, sit thee 
down, sorrow ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE l\.—The Same. 
Enter Armado and MOTH. 

Arm. Boy, what sign is it when a man of great spirit grows 

melancholy ? 
Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 
Arm. Why, sadness is one and the self-same thing, dear 

imp. 5 

293. Given to Dull in Uie Collier MS. 

Scene //. 

Scene //.] Capell ; Scene in. Pope. Enter Armado . . .] Enter Armado a Brag^ 
gart F a. 3. Motk] Rowe et seq, and throughout scene ; Boy, F z, Q i. 

4, 7, zi, etc. Arm{ado)] Qq ; Brag.^ Bra. or Br. Ff. 

my cap for a noble " ; and in A Look' 
ing Glass for London and England 
(1594) he has: **I hold my cap to a 
noble." See v. ii. 554 (note), and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, in. ii. : "I hold 
my cap to a farthing he does.*' 
294. true] honest 

297, 298. sit . . , sorrow] See iv. 
iii. 4. 



from fnirie. Cotgrave has " La purie 
de pois : Pease strained, Pease pot- 
a^e " ; and ** Potage : Pottage, por- 
ridge." Nashe speaks of this good 
nourishment : " Amongst all other 
stratagems ... to pumpe out mutton 
and porridge into Fraunce ? this coulde 
weather our souldiers . . . poore fielde 
mise, they have almost got the colicke 
and stone with eating of provant" 
{Poure Letters Con/uted[GTOsait, ii. 285], 
1593)* Fumess suggests a double mean- 
ing to " mutton/' well known, but not 
necessarily implied here. 

291. lay] bet. ** I take six to one 
saies the Gripe, I lay it saies the vincent, 
and so they make a bet'* (Greene, 
•econd part of Conny-catching [Gros- 
art, z. 84], Z592). On the title-page of 
the same tract Greene has : ** if you 
reade without laughing, He give you 



Scene 11. 

5. imp] primarily a sapling, a young 
shoot ; then a child, especially of noble 
origin ; and, commonly, any child, 
though now chiefly limited to a ** child 
of the devil.'* Compare Euphues (Arber, 
p. Z08) : " This is therefore to admonish 
all young Imps and novices in love, not 
to blow Uie coales of fimcy with dedre.** 
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Afotk, No, no ; O Lord, sir, no. 

Ann, How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my 
tender juvenal ? 

Moth, By a familiar demonstration of the working, my 

tough senior- ro 

Arm, Why tough senior? why tough senior? 

MotL Why tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 

Arm. I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epitheton 
appertaining to thy young days, which we may nomi- 
nate tender, 1 5 

Math, And I, tough senior, as an appertinent title to your 
old time, which we may name tough. 

Arm, Pretty, and apt. 

Moth, How mean you, sir? I pretty, and my saying apt? 

or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 20 

Arm, Thou pretty, because little. 

Moth, Little pretty* because little. Wherefore apt ? 

Ann, And therefore apt, because quick. 



I ; iigneuf Ff. 



10, II, 16. ienwr} sign for Q 
a/tethaion Q t \ a^aikaton F i, ( 

6, O Lord, Ji>] surely, certainly. 
CompfiTe Ben Jonson, Every Man out 
of his Humour 1 11. i. : *' His lady I what, 
ta she fair, splendidious, and amiable ? 
Gmt, O Lord^ xi> / " ; and in Jonson's 
Case is AlUred the ejaculation is ao 
used. 

8. JMV^nat] youth. The earliest ex- 
ample of the word in the New Eng, 
Diet. Later, this term became famous 
as a quibbling name for Nashe : *^ As 
Acteon was worried of his ownc hound : 
so is Tom Nash of his IsU of Dogi, 
Dogges were the death of Euripides, 
but Sec not disconsolate gallant young 
luwnatl, Linus the sonne of Apollo 
died the game death " (Mercs, Wits 
Treasurie, 1598) : and Greene speaks 
of ** young /MP^«a/ that byting Satyr* 
ist" in a well-known passage in his 
Qroatsworth of Wit (Grosart, xii. 143), 
which probably (in spite of Dycc) refers 
to Nashe. Shakespeare has this word for 
a youth again in thisplay (nr. i. 60) and tn 
1 Henry I V, U 11, 22, and A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream^ ni. i. 97, with no refer- 
ence to the proper name. The word 
seema to be due to Sir Philip Sidney : 
** I am, Potentisiima Domina^Sk Sd^fol- 



13. ipitheton] Ff a, 3, 4 ; 



master, that is to say, a Pedagogue, 
one not a little versed in the disci- 
plinating of the juvenal frie '* {The 
May- Lady [Nichols' Progresses, ii. 96 
(1823)] ; Presented before the Queen at 
Wanstead, 1578), Sec IntrcMduction. 
See, however, the New Eng. Diet, in 
V. Discs l^linatingf where the word reads 
juventalt ; and in the edition 1739 
(Dublin) it reads juvenile. 

9. Uforking] operation. 

xy congruent]z\i\txh\c, Ben Jonson 
uses the word in Dtseoverirs (p. 131): 
** De Stylo. The congruent and har* 
monious fitting of parts in a sentence.'* 
We have this word again from Holo- 
fernes, v, i. 85. See note for better 
examples. 

epitheton] an adjective indicating 
some characteristic quality or attribute 
{New Eng, Diet.). The earliest form of 
the word "epithet.** Compare Greene, 
Planetom€t<hia ^Grosart, v. loi), 1585: 
** which naturail and proper qualitie 
in my judgement caused the auncicnt 
Poets to attribute this Epithetem unto 
Venus : Almar 

16. appertinent] belonging. Sec 9 
Henry fv, i, ii. 194* 
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Moth, Speak you this in my praise, master ? 

Arm. In thy condign praise. 

Moth. I will praise an eel with the same praise. 

Arfn. What I that an eel is ingenious ? 

Moth. That an eel is quick. 

Arm. I do say thoii art giiick in answers: thou heatest 
my blood. 

Moth. I am answered, sir. 

Arm. I love not to be crossed. 

Moth. [Aside.] He speaks the mere contrary : crosses love 
not him. 

Arm. I have promised to study three years with the duke. 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Arm. Impossible. 

Moth. How many is one thrice told ? 

Arm. I am ill at reckoning; it fits the spirit of a tapster. 

Moth. You are a gentleman and a gamester, sir. 

Ar^i. I confess both : they are both the varnish of a com- 
plete man. 

Moth. Then, I am sure you know how much the gross 
sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do call three. 



25 



X 



30 



35 



40 



45 



27. inginious] Q i, F 4 ; ingenuous Q 2, Ff i, 2, 3. 33. mere contrary] 

Oq, F I ; clean contrary Ff 2, 3, 4. 35. three] Q i ; m Ff i, 2, Q 2 ; 3 Ff 3, 4. 
duke] King Theobald. 39. Jits] Ff, Q 2 ; Jitteth Q z, Cambridge. 46. do] 
Q I ; omitted Ff, Q 2. 



25. condign] well-merited. Com- 
monly used as here at this time. 
** Condigne thankes" occurs in Greene's 
Planetomachia (Grosart, v. 85), 1585. 

33. mere contrary] There is much in 
favour of the reading " clean contrary '* 
of the later folios. It was a very popular 
expression at this date. 

crosus] coins, from many of them 
bearing the representation of a cross. 
A venerable and threadbare pun. Per- 
haps the commonest form is ** The devil 
may dance in his pocket for he has 
never a cross there." It occurs in Hoc* 
cleve {circa 1420). Nashe (Grosart, ii. 
247), 1593, says it ** hath been a gray- 
beard I^overbe two hundred yeares 
before Tarlton was born.'* 

35. duke] See above, i. i. z8o. The 



king. The term was commonly used 
of a sovereign prince, as in The Tem- 
pest, I. ii. 54, 58, etc. Sidney, in 
Arcadia (bk. v.), calls King Baiilius 
"the duke." 

39. tapster] a " tapster's arithmetic '* 
is mentioned again in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, I. ii. 123. A ** tapster" was re- 
garded as a very ignorant person. 
Nashe, in his Introduction to Greene's 
Menaphon (1589), speaks of ** tapsterfy 
terms " as befitting the <* mind of the 
meanest" 

40. gamester] player, gambler. So 
in Cooke's Greene's Tu Quoque : 
" Primero I why I thought thou hadst 
not been so much gamester as to play 
at it." 

46. vulgar] See note at iv. i. 68-69. 
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Arm. True. 

Moth, Why, sir, is this such a piece of study ? Now here 
is three studied ere ye '11 thrice wink; and how easy 
it is to put years to the word three, and study three 
years in two words, the dancing horse will telJ you. 

Arm, A most fine figure! 

Moth, To prove you a cipher. 

Arm, I will hereupon confess I am in love; and as it is 
base for a soldier to love, so am I in love with a base 



SS 



51. dancing hofsi] Morocco, Banks' 
famous horse. Halliwcll believes that 
Banks taught more than one hof&e 
(Fumess, from HdMm^lVh Mimoranda^ 
p. 71). Banks* horse is famous tn 
Elizabethan literature, and on down to 
the middJc of the seventeenth century, 
Halliwell quotes from an MS. diary 
kept by a native of Shrewsbury : '* Sep- 
tembcr, 1591. Thisycare . » , Master 
Banckes, a Staffordshire gentile brought 
into the towne of Salop a white horse 
which would doc wonderfull and strange 
things, as thcase — wold in a company 
or presc tell how many peeces of money 
by hys foote were in a mans puree . . . 
many people judgid that it were impos- 
sible to be don except he had a famytiax, 
or don by the arte of magicke," Ben 
Jonson [Epigram 133) says they were 
both — old Banks the juggler and the 
learned horse — burned beyond sea for 
one witch, which circumstance accord- 
ing to a quotation, dated 1656, given 
by Reed, took place at Rome by 
command of the Pope. Pepys tells 
of a successor to Bajiks* horse (ist 
September, 1668). A tract with an 
illustration (reproduced by Chambers, 
Book 0/ Days, 1. 225) was published 
in 1396, under the name of " Moroccui 
Exstaiicui : or Bankes Bay Horse in 
a Traunce." (AbovCi the animal is 
said to be white.) One of his rnoet 
famous feati was the ascent of Saint 
Paul's, in 1600, and in one mention 
of this, Dekker calls him the dancing 
horse ; " Since the dancing korte 
stood on the top of Powles whilst 
a number of asses stood braying 
below, 17 yeares" (Owlcs' Almana/k 
[quoted by DyceJJ, Dekker, in S^vrn 
Deadly Sinna (Grosart, ii. 65), t6o6, 
tells that *' Bankes bis horse did his 
tricks only by the eye and the eare.** 



There is much confusion. In Marston*ft 
Pasquil and Kath trine, Act i. It 600), 
occurs : ** It shall be cronicled next 
after tfu death of Bankes his horse.** 
This was probably some false report. 
See for more references (which are in- 
exhaustible) Nares, Halliwell's Sfuik$- 
spear e {Outlines and Memoranda), 
Steevens' Shakesprare, Gifford's Ben 
yonson, and Douce, who says the best 
account of Banks is to be found tn 
Jean de Montlyard's French translation 
of Apulcius' Golden Asse^ 1602. The 
horse is frequently mentioned as being 
ridden by an ape or baboon. With 
regard to his arithmetic, see Hall's 
Satires, iv. a (1598) : ** of strange 
Moroccos dumb aritkmeiic.*' In the 
woodcut referred to above, at the 
horse's feet are two dice, one of which 
has ace uppermost, while the other 
shows the deuce to the front. The 
horse is on his hind legs, in a dancing 
posture. This animal seems to have 
been first known in 1591, but our play's 
received date has been 1588 or 15S9, 
and the passage would needs be re- 
garded as a later insertion — a disagree- 
able supposition, and it is preferable to 
regard the allusion as e%'idencc of the 
later dale. There may have been other 
dancing horses. There is a passage 
in Greene's Groatsworth of Wit (Gros- 
art, xit. iiS), 1593 : '* my young master 
waxed cranke, and the musicke con> 
tinuing was very forward in dauncing, 
to shew his cunning . , . corvetting 
like a steede of Signof Roccoes teach- 
ing. '• Is the resemblance here between 
Signor Rocco and *' Ma. " (for Master! 
Rocco a mere coincidence ? It should 
be observed here that Banks b usually 
stated to be a Scotchman. 
52. figure] See v. ii. 408, 
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wench. If drawing my sword against the humour of 
affection would deliver me from the reprobate thought 
of it, I would take Desire prisoner, and ransom him 
to any French courtier for a new-devised courtesy. I 
think scorn to sigh: methinks I should outswear 60 
Cupid. Comfort me, boy. What great men have 
been in love ? 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

Arm. Most sweet Hercules! More authority, dear boy, 
name more ; and, sweet my child, let them be men of 
good repute and carriage. 

Moth. Samson, master : he was a man of good carriage, 
gsat,^rriag^Jor_he carried the' town-gates ""ori'his 
back like a porter ; and he was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Samson ! strong- join ted Samson I I do 70 
excel thee in my rapier as much as thou didst me in 



65 



59. French courHer for a new-de- 
vised courtesy] a bow or complimentary 
acknowledgment after any of the new 
French fiishions. Compare Richard 
III, I. iii. 39 : ** French nods and apish 
courtesy " ; and Ben Jonson's Case 
is Altered^ 11. iii. (1598): **And she 
should make French courtesies so most 
low That every touch should turn her 
over backward." Montaigne (1580- 
1588) refers to our ** kissing the hands 
. . . our low-lowting courtesies " 
(Florio*8 trans. Temple Classics, iii. 
237, bk. ii. chap. xii.). 

60. think scorn] scorn, disdain. A 
frequent expression in Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson {Cynthia's Revels, v. ii.) 
and others of the time. So Lyly in 
Euphues and his England (Arber rep. 
p. 424), 1580 : *'Hee that never tooke the 
oare in his hand must not thinke scorn 
to bee Uuffht " ; and Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia, ok. i. : ** thinking foul scorn 
willingly to submit myself to be ruled.'* 

60, 61. outswear Cupid] ** surpass in 
swearing," according to some com- 
mentators and New Eng. Diet, ; " con- 
auer by swearing," Schmidt I prefer 
ie latter sense, t,e. forswear. 

65. sweet my child] See note, iii. i. 144. 

66. carriage] for Hercules as a " man 
of carriage ' see ** Hercules and his 
load" (Hamlet, 11. ii. 382, and notes, 
Arden edition). 

68. carried the town-gates] h^9M9^t 



.1 r 



in Middleton's Family of Love, 1. iii. 
(1607), recalls this about Samson : 
"from what good exercise come you 
three ? Gerardius, From a play where 
we saw most excellent Sampson excel 
the whole world in gate-carrying. 
Dryfal, Was it performed by the 
youths? Lipsalve, By youths? Why, 
I tell thee we saw Sampson, and I 
hope tis not for youths to play Samp- 
son. Believe it we saw Sampson 
bear the town-gates on his neck from 
the lower to the upper stage, with that 
life and admirable accord, that it shall 
never be equalled, unless the whole 
new liv^y of porters set their shoul- 
ders." A lost play by Samuel Rowley 
and Edward Juby, called Samson, 
was acted in July, 1602. See BuUen, 
Henslowe's Diarv, p. 169 (1904). This 
may be referred to by Middleton as 
Buflen points out. 

70. well-knit] under knit. The New 
En^, Diet, refers to Pope's Odyssey, 
xxiii. 259 (1725) : " Thy well-knit 
frame . . . speaks thee an hero, from 
an hero sprung." Compare Holland's 
Plinie, xxx. 14 (p. 397), 1601 : " pre- 
serveth woman's breasts plumpe and 
round . . . knit up and well trussed." 
Made up in a good shape as a packet 
(Nashe), or a sack. 

71. my rapier] See note to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 11. i. 227 (p. 
79, Arden edition) ; and line 167 below. 
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carrying gates. I am in love toa Who was Samson's 

love, my dear Moth ? 
Mofk A woman, master. 
Arm. Of what complexion ? 
Mof/i. Of all the four, or the three, or the two, or one of 

the four. 
Arm. Tell me precisely of what complexion. 
Moth, Of the sea-water green, sir. 
Arm. Is that one of the four complexions ? 
Moth, As I have read, sir ; and the best of them too. 
Arm. Green indeed is the colour of lovers; but to have 

a love of that colour, methinks, Samson had small 

reason for it. He surely affected her for her wit 
Moth. It was so, sir, for she had a green wit 



8s 



75, 76. compUxion ? Of all the four] 
The commonest sen»e of "complexion ** 
in Shakespeare ts the colour of the 
^hm , For Moth's quibbling on another 
inj irsing compare Dekkcr's Sun's 
Dirling^ Act v, : ** The four known 
complexions have attond a noble league 
and severally put on material bodies : 
. . . Phlegm and Blood, Choler and 
Melancholy who have stood in con- 
trarieties now meet for pleasure,'* 
Halliwell endeavoured to show thai 
Moth assigned colours to the four 
'^medical humours/' I think he is 
merely chattering. Compare Dekkcr: 
** Beltaffont. Is my gla(i» there } and 
my boxes of complexion ? Roger. Yes 
for&ooth : your boxes of compUxion 
are here I thinke : yea 'tis here: here *s 
your two compUxhns, and if I had all 
ihe/oure complexions I should nere set 
a good face upon 't« some men I see 
are borne under hard-favoured planets '' 
{Honeti Whore [Pearson, ii. 25]). 

79, ita-water greeft'\ Holland has 
this expression (our '* sea-green ") in 
Pliny*» Naturall History^ trans, i6ot 
(bk. xxxvii. chap. v. p< 613) ; ** Beryls 
. . » which carric a ua-utaUf green," 
In Ben Jonson^s Part of the King'i 
Entertainment^ 1604^ Tamesis has ** a 
mantle of sea-green or waier-colmtr .*" 
The name lives in the *' Aquamarine/' 
a gem, which is mentioned in Slew's 
Survey (1598) as betng *' of a sea-waier 
green colour/' It is mentioned as an 
artist's colour in Rider's Bibtiotheca 
Sehotnstica, 1589; ** A certain medly 



colour* made of hony, rain water, and 
sea water/* 

82. Green . . . colour of lovers} This, 
statement is supported by a reference 
to ^* Green sleeves/' See The Merry 
Wives of Windsor t u, t. 61, and v. v. 
21, 22 (Arden ed, pp, 65, 207). Com- 
pare Ben Jonson's Cyntkia*s Revels^ v. 
ti, (1600): **the green your mistress 
wears ts her rejoicine» or exultation in 
his service ; the yellow, suspicion of 
his truth, from her height of affection/' 
Green was commonly the colour of 
hope and of rejoicing. Earlier, green 
denoted inconstancy* See Skeat« 
Chaucer^ v. 386, 

85. green wit] According to Grant 
White and the Cambridge Snakespeare 
there is an allusion here to the green 
withes (Judges xvi. 7) with which Sam- 
son was bound. Furncss says White 
was the first to reveal this pun, as he 
was also the fust to prove that '* Moth '* 
should be pronounced Mote, I doubt 
this ; it seems to be too far-fetched, 
too much of a load for *' Moth." *• Green 
wit " was a common expression, bound 
to be suggest<:d by the context. Com- 
pare Greene's Never Too Late (Grosart, 
viii. 44), 1590; *' his grave wisdomeex- 
ceedes thy green mit" i and his Ma- 
millia (1583) : ♦• your talk . , . ahewcCh 
surely but a grten wtf, not so full of 
gravity, as . ♦ . age requires" (p. 46) ; 
and again on pp. 49, 79, in the same tale. 
Tn Lyly's Ettf^hues '* green " is used of 
a wit that remains fresh in spite of age. 
Gabriel Harvey in his Epistle Dedi- 
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Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moih, Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked under 

such colours. 
Arm, Define, define, well-educated infant 
Math, My father^s wit and my mother's tongue assist me I go 
Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ; most pretty and 

pathetical I ^X* I \ 

Maik. If she be made of white and red, 

Her faults will ne'er be known, 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 95 

And fears by pale white shown ; 
Then if she fear, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know, 
For still her cheeks possess the same 
Which native she doth owe. 100 

A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of 
white and red. 
Ann, Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the 

Beggar? 
Moik The world was very guilty of such a ballad some 105 
three ages since ; but I think now *tis not to be found ; 

87. macutaU\ Q i« Pope H itq, ; tmmaculaU Ff, Q a. 95. blushing] Pf 3, 

3, i ; blusk4n Qq, P i. 



calorie to Four^ Lrtitn, etc., says: 
•• Greene (although pitifully blasted 
and how wofutly faded) still flourish- 
cth in the memory of some grtcne 
mU**\ and Dekker has '* frame his 

ffft^n. wUs in penning love ditties " 
BaUktUiwt Banquet [Grosart, i. 153], 
1601). Another instance occurs in 
BUtabetha TriumpkaHi, by James 
Aske (Nicholh* Progresiti [1823], li. 
546) : *' I find that (thereby) this is the 
hardest world that mi§^ht happen to 
grosse heads and grtm wits '' (1588). 
86. whiU and red] Compare A 
Tmtl/i Night MerrimeHt {Narcinus), 
1601 (cd. M, Lee, p, i2| : ** Leave off 
to bragg thou boy of Venus breadd» 
f am a^ faire as thou for whits and 
rtd,*' Sc« Pendes, iv. vi. 27: •* flesh 
and blood, iir, nrhite and red,** 
8g, define^ explain your meaning, 
ga. ^aM/ rim/] pathetic. The word in 
the text iiif the earliest form of this term. 



wh ich was introduced and of^en used by 
Gabriel Harvey. He has it several times 
in his Letters to Spenser : ** Dionisius 
... is reported in a certain Patketicall 
Ecstasie to haue cryed out " (** Earth- 
quake Letter'*) (Grosart, L 57^, 1580; 
and earlier, in 1573, Lettsr-Book (Cam- 
den Soc.). Greene adopted it in bis 
Triiameron of Love (part i.), 1584 
JGrosart, iii* 103): **any patheticalt 
impression." Schmidt has a very 
erroneous remark at this word, used 
again in As You Ltki Jt^ tv. i. 196, as 
well as later in this play, 

toz, whit4 and red] yVlluding to the 
two ** complexions*' or cosmetics, as 
in the quotation from Dekkcr above 
(line 75) ; the ** Ceruse and Vermillion *' 
of the !iame author in his GuWs Horn 
Book. Ceruse was known as ** Spanish 
white,'* 

103^ 104, King and th^ B4ggar} See 
note at tv. 1. 65, 66. 
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or, if it were, it would neither serve for the writing nor 
the tune. 

ArfH. I will have that subject newly writ o'er, that I may 

example my digression by some mighty precedent, l lo 
Boy, 1 do love that country girl that I took in the 
park with the rgtional hind Costard : she deserves well^ 

MoiL To be whipped ; and yet a better love than my 

master. [Aside, 

Amt. Sing, boy : my spirit grows hea^ in love. 115 

Moth, And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 

Arm, I say, sing, ' 

Moth. Forbear till this company be past. 



Enter Dull, Costard, aurf Jaquenetta. 

Du/I, Sir, the duke *s pleasure is that you keep Costard 

safe : and you must let him take no delight nor no 1 20 
penance, but he must fast thi*ee days a week. Foe 
this damsel, 1 must keep her at the park ; she b 
allowed for the day- woman. Fare you well 
j Arm. I do betray itiysdi with blushing. Maid. 
Jaq. Man. "^ 1 25 

ArfPL I will visit thee at the lodge. 

no. pf^cideni] Johnson; prmdati (or prttedmi) Qq, Ff. 115. topf] Ff a, 

3, 4; low Qq; ioue F i. Enter ♦ ♦ • ] Stecvens (1793); Enttr Clown^ Con- 
stabU^ and IVntch Qq, Ff< lao. Ut him] Ff, Q 3 ; iuffer him to Q t, 121. 
hi] a' Q t and edd. 



X07, 108, for Ike . , , tune] The metre 
of Moth's son^ bein^ widely diBerent 
from that of the ballad. 

tio. digrtiswH] deviation from the 
proper course ; transgression. Sec 
Lucreccj 202» Ben JonBon has the 
word in a simila.r sense in Cynthia's 
Hevils^ u Ut in a speech full of affec- 
tations by Amorphuft. See the iV^^ii* 
Bng, DhL for an earlier example (torn 
Hawes. 

112. raHonal hind] intelligent clown. 
Theobald suggested a quibole on the 
two senses of hind, rustic and stag. 

ti6. /ti^Ajt] wanton. 

121. /rwwncr] Perhaps Dull was think* 
ing of *' pleasance/' a Shakespearian 
word* 

three days a ufitk] In 15S041 Bllsa- 
beifa re-enacted certain Acts (1541 and 



1548) relating to fishing and fisher- 
mcn^ with injunctions ** touching cer- 
tain politick constitutions for the 
maintenance of the Navy — that fish 
should be eaten on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays throughout the year — nokiy* 
however, as a matter of national poticyJ 
for Her Majesty also enjoins that anjj 
man who teaches that eating fish ha 
the least connection with the acrv'io 
of God shall be severely punished " 
(Dawson, St. Lamrtncd Basin, p, 224, 
1905). These, with Friday, give the 
three days, 

123, allowed for the day-woman] ad- 
mitted or passed as dairymaid. Fof 
day -tc Oman ^correctly dey}, see the 
New Enj^, Dut* Scott has it in Ths 
Fair Maid of Perth ^ and it ts atill in 
provincial use. 
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jL^iaL 



jty^ 



130 



/of. That 's hereby. 

^rm. I know where it is situate. 

/a^. Lord, how wise you are ! 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

/ag. With that face ? - '* '^^ 

Arm. I love thee. 

/ag. So I. heard you say. 

Arm. And so (^ewelL. ^ 

/ag. Fair weather after you ! 

Du//. Come, Jaquenetta, away ! [Exeunt Dull and Jaquenetta. 

Arm. Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences ere thou be 

pardoned. 
Cost. Well, sir, I hope when I do it I shall do it on a full 

stomach. 140 



13s 



127. h€f$hy\ Qq ; hitt by Ff. 131. ihai\ Q i, Ff 2, 3, 4 ; what F x, Q 2. 



127. Thai *s hereby] No doubt Jaque- 
netta has some vulgar wit here, such 
as ** over the left shoulder " or " the 
left-hand way/' but confirmation is 
lacking. Schmidt (with no authority) 
says ** that as it may be." He adopted 
it from Steevens. For this scene be- 
tween Jaquenetta and Armado there is 
a close parallel in one between Silena 
and Candius in Lyly*s Mother Bombie 
{ante 1594), ii. 3. Silena has " rackt 
together all the odde blinde phrases 
that help them that know not how to 
discourse, but when they cannot answer 
wisely, either with gybing cover their 
rudenesse, or by some new coined by 
word bewrav their peevishnesse." 

131. H^iM/Aa/yocei'] A piece of slang 
equivalent to '*you don't mean it!" 
'* you 're not the man," etc. Steevens, 
Dyce and Craig refer to Fielding's 
Joseph Andrews^ rather a long way 
down the time. Steevens says it has 
no meaning and was still in use. Com- 
pare Hey wood, Fair Maid of Exchange 
(Pearson, p. 11), 1607 * " Comet come, 
leaveyour jesting, I shall putyou downe. 
Mall. With that face ! away, you want 
wit"; and Killigrew's Parson's Wed- 
ding (Hazlitt's DodsUyy xiv. 532), 1663 : 
" Parson. Sir, my business is praying, 
not epilogues. Captain. With that 
£ace ? ' There is a sidenote to the 
line "Despatch him, therefore, while 
we are alone," on page 53 (Hazlitt's 



Dodsley, vi. 53), Conflict of Conscience, 
1581 : *♦ Hipocrisy [aside] On yovaface, 
sir," which is the same expression 
slightly altered. The gibe is very far 
from being meaningless. I see Halli- 
well detected the passage in Heywood. 

133. So I heard you say] Another 
rural witticism, not in the least likely 
to be obsolete. These things never 
die. I find it in Bartholomew Fair, 
Act iii., by Ben Jonson : ** Waspe. 
Yet these will serve to pick the pic- 
tures out of your pockets, you snail 
see. Cohes. So I heard Uiem say. 
Pray thee mind him not, fellow." The 
meaning may be paraphrased by our 
**you don't tell me so." 

i34f 135* farewell. Fair weather 
after ^ou] JaauenetU, who has been 
very ill-treated by the commentators, 
completes the rustic saw. Compare 
Ardin of Fever sham, iv. 3 (1592) : 
*' See you follow us. . . . Michael. 
So. Fair weather after you 1 " ; and 
Wily Beguiled (Hazlitt's Dodsley, ix. 
251, 252), 1606; "Come, follow us, 
good wench. Peg. Ay, farewell ; fair 
weather after you." ft occurs also in 
Middleton. Silena in Mother Bombie, 
ii. 3, has another form, "fiuewell 
frost." 

139, 140. on a full stomach] The ex- 
pression is in Palsgrave's LesclaircisU' 
ment, p. 230 (1530), *' Full-stomtuht.** 
** Full-stomacht " occurs in Greene and 
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Arm, Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. I am more bound to you than your fellows, for they 
are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm, Take away this villain : shut him up. 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slave : away I 
, Cosi, Let him not be pent up, sir ; I will fast, being loose. 

Moth. No, sir, that were fast and loose: thou shalt to 
prisoiL ■*-^"— **^'-*— ^— — ^ 

CosL Wdl» if ever I do see the merry days of desolation 

that I have seen, some shall see — ijo 

Moth, What shall some see ? 

Cost, Nay, nothing, Master Moth, but what they look upon. 
It is not for prisoners to be silent in their words, and 
therefore I will say nothing : I thank God I have as 
little patience as another man, and therefore I can be 155 
quiet, [Exei4nt Moth and Costard, 

Arm, I do affect the very ground, which is base, where her 

146. fast] ht fait Ff 1, 3, 4, 153. not\ omitted Q i. he siUnf] Ff, Q 2 : 

b£ too iiltni Q 1, Mai one, Cambridge. words] wards Johnson conj. 



Nashe ; and compare Captain Smith 
(Arber, p, 864), 1G29 : '* Excellent, 
swrift, Mtoma^k fulU Tartarian horse/* 
With a good heart. 

14a. fdhwi] servants. See 1 Henry 
IV, tv, ii, 68. 

147. fast and loose] a cheating trick. 
Most of the eaiJy cxannples refer it to 
the gipsies* as in Antony and CUopalra^ 
IV, X. 41 ; and a passage in Reginald 
Scot's Discover it of Witchcraft ^ chap. 
xxlx, (1584), IB referred to by Nares to 
the same purpose* Compare Whet- 
stone, Prontos and Cassandra (pt. i.), ii. 
5 (p. 24 in Six Old Plays), 1578: 
** At fast or loose^ with my Giptian^ I 
meane to have a cast ; Tenne to one 
I read his fortune by the Marymas 
fast" (spoken by a hangman); and 
Lyiy, Eupkuu and his England^ 1580 : 
** Thus with the Egyptian thou playest 
fast or loose'* (Arber, p. 3^6), And 
Ben Jonson assigns it to a gipsy in 
his Masque of the Metamof phased 
Gipsies, Oliphant {New Ent*hsh, t, 
544) refers to Foxe*s Book of Martyrs^ 
1558. An elaborate description of a 
** notable feat with headstones in fast 
or loose" is given by R. Scot* I un- 
derstand^ frotn the editor of King jfohn 
in this series, that this trick is not the 



same as the well-known *' trick " or 
" prick-of-the loop" to be seen on 
racecourses, fairs^ etc. f believed it 
was ; and I have H alii well's support, 
and that of the New Eng, Diet, (Loop), 

149. days of desolation] See Zepb- 
amiah i. 15. 

157-159. Ifose , . . baser , , . basest} 
This toying with a word, and bringing 
in its relatives to the feast, as it were, 
is a characteristic of Sir Philip Sidney*s 
Arcadia^ rather than of Lyly, who re- 
peats the letter and the sound, not the 
wofd itself. I may (juote one or two 
passages from bk. iii. : '* so terribk 
was his force, and yet was hisquicknesa 
more forcible than his force, and his 
judgment more quick than his quick* 
ness ** ; " and yet did the one's strength 
excel in nimble ness, and the other's 
nimblcncAS excel in strength ; but now 
nimbleness and strength were both 
gone '* ; *' exceedingly sorry for Pamela, 
but exceedingly exceeding that ez< 
ceedingness m fear for Phitoclea." 
These ingenious affectations arc dis* 
tracting. How much better the plain 
English of a comb.it in Mori^ d'Arthtir, 
See again Armado's letter, tv. i, 63-64 ; 
and compare Puttcnham, p. 213: 
"Then have ye a figure which the 
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shoe, which is jjaser^ glided by her foot, which is 

basest, doth tread. I shall be forsworn, which is a 

great ar^ment of falsehoods if I love. And how i6o 

can that be true love which is falsely attempted ? ^ 

Love is a familiar ; Love is a devil : there is no evit U^"^ » 

angel bat Love. Yet Samson was so tempted, and 

he had an excellent strength ; yet was Solomon so 

seduced, and he had a very good wit. Cupid s butt- 165 

shaft is too hard for Hercules' club, and therefore too 



much odds for a Spaniard's rapier. 

165. Sam ion tfos] Ff, Q 2 ; was Sampson Q t. 



The first and 



Lattftes call TraducHo, and 1 the 
tranlflicer; which is when ye turne and 
tnuiUce a word into many sundry 
ihftpes aa the Tailor doth his garment, 
2nd after that sort to play with him 
in your dittie." This is Arcadianism 
exactly, but Armado does not go the 
whole length. Coleridge speaks of the 
''Bublime tautology'* of Judges v. 27 
in a iine passage (quoted by Rolfe) in 
connection with the line above » •* grace 
us in the disgrace of death'* (i. i. 3). 
See else where in Judges v.« i Kings 
Jt, 10, etc. See Introduction. 

160. argufHittt] proof 

162. familiar] an attendant spirit ; 
as in i Henry VL i\\. ii. 122 and 2 
Hfnry VL iv. vii. 114 (SchmidtL 
** Behold there ii; a woman that hath 
a familuir spirit at Endor " (i Samuel 
xxviii. 7). 

165. Cupid* % butt ' shaft] " strong 
unbarbed arrows used in the field cxer- 
c\\c% of the day** (Gifford), They hit 
hard but were easily extracted, so that 
they were i^uitable for Cupid's quiver. 
Compare Romeo and jfulut, n. iv. 15: 
*' I'he very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind bow-boy's butt'Shaft." No other 
example has been adduced by the 
authoriiics, but I find it in Ben Jon* 
son^s Cynthia's Rev f is, w in. (again in 
Cupid's posaession) : *' I fear tbou hast 
not arrows for the purpose. Cupid, 
Q yes, here be of all sorts^ — **'l?ljt», 
rov«rs and butt'Shafls/* Seo note at 
•*bird-bok/* tv. iii. 32. 

tpj. Spaniard* i rapUr] See Merry 
Whts^ th I. Je27, note in Ardcn edition, 

167^ 168. Jirst and second cmae} Com 
pare As Ycm Likt li^ v. iv, 52, 6%, and 
Romto and Julittt if. iv, 26, Evidently 
technical terms in the duello. Halli- 



well gives a long extract (quoted by 
Fumess) from Vinccntio Saviola*a 
Honor and HonorabU Quarrels ^ 1594, 
which is not satisfactory. Furness 
says there may be a book not yet dis- 
covered where these causes of quarrels 
are clearly defined. This seems to me 
undoubted. Is Caran/a's Grammar of 
Quarrels no longer extant ? He wa* a 
native of Seville and governor of Hon- 
duras, who laid down the laws of 
duelling in De la Filosojia de las Armas^ 
d^ su dfstresa^ y da la agrision y dt- 
ftnsion Ckr$itiana, 1569, 15^^ (Wheat- 
ley's ed. of Jonson's Every Man in 
Ail Humour); and that he had trans- 
lated the many references in Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas* 
singer leave no doubt. See Lovers 
Pilgrimtxge^ v. iv., and especially Man- 
singer's Guardian, 111, iii. : "I have 
read Caranza, and find not in his 
Grammar of Quarrels that the injured 
man is bound to seek for reparation 
at an hour." Gifford sjays in a note 
to this, these writers spoke of him 
'* generally with the ridicule which he 
deserves " — an adroit way of pretend- 
ing he knew the book, which we may 
doubt. The Grammar was probably 
earlier than Saviola's work, which is 
too late for illustration of Love'i 
Labour *s Lost. Moreover Caranaa 
was a Spaniard. Other allusions occur 
(as '* fight by the bookc " in Dckker*& 
GulVs Horn Book], especially in Jon- 
son's AUhrmiitt iv, i. (1610). Jonson 
was an enthusiastic collector of gram- 
mars ; he refers several times to ** the 
great Caranxa/' and he 'm always the 
bcM contemporary authority. Subtle 
int^tnicts K.\stri1 on the *' grammar and 
logic and rhetoric of qaafrclling/' and 
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stayad c2SBitw3L sot serve axTtani; the 
r»pec£3aQt: tae dasLa h e gg ar iis noc: he dcsgraoe 
is Cz> be raTiirrf buy. bat hs ^oty is to s^^^lygjogn. 
Aifiea, v«ijaar! ngt> npier! be scSLcincm! far yoar 
m^a agsx is ia Vjn^ ; yca» h: loweth. Aascst me, socne 
exteznporal g9d of rfajroK; fix- 1 aa sore I shall torn 
[a] scnaeL Dev^e. wit -, wxxte, pen ; isr I am f or 



170 



whole ^nolomes en SoBol 

tcfis fc«*— 

hmaw jvn 

Vinctfntw> SAvialOy wnidi m ttic cac 
fcxfcoce I hcvc met wini* Sec ' 



{Exit. I7S 

174. JOWMf) 

~ ( Vefpback, 



16& /«ss«fe] See £0««» flW JwlUU 
ti. hr. 26, jnd ni. L 88. "^ A forward 
tlinMt with die fword ooe foot being 
advanced at die same time'* (Stm 
B%Z' Dic^. From the Spanish 
pauuln. Jonfon gives it /wtmdri in 
Evtry Mom in kU Hwmcmr. Howeirs 
Vocabulary (1659) gives the different 
forms: **To mikt a pass. For* na 
pasuUa; Poire tau fassatU ; Hax4T 
fauada,** in Italian, French and Span- 
ish. Marston, quoting from Saviolo 
apparently, has ** sly ^auatas, Strama- 
2ones, resolute stocatas** {Scourge of 
Villainy, SaL zi. [1598]). Saviolo*8 fiill 
title IS : '* Vincentio Saviolo his 
Practise. In two Bookes. The first 
intreating of the use of the Rapier and 
Dagger. The second of Honor and 
honorable Quarrels. London. Printed 
bv John Wolfe, 1595." It contains a 
chapter " Of the Duello or Combat." 
The iiecond part is marked " Printed by 
John Wolfe 1594." The whole work is 
a nmall quarto with six large woodcuts 
of men duelling. It contains 154 
agen. A copy is catalogued by 
luaritch, February, 1905. 

169. duello] the correct practise of 
duelling. Both this word and ** duel- 
list " (Harvev's Pierces Supererogation, 
1593) prece^d " duel " in English use. 
Hen Jonson has it in Cynthia's Revels, 
I. 1. (1600) : *'one that . . . was your 
flrst that ever enriched his country 
with the true laws of the duello" Com- 
pare (hita Qrayorum, 1594 (Nichols* 






n. 284) : ^ IiCB. BO Knight 
of dbea Qnder ifaafl; in point of hoooor, 
leaorttoai^ gijiiwm ^rales out of the 
hooka Dtih^eyio^oiwachUkt/' This 
a dna lefciuuae to Car- 
'» ' 

of this word in Sew Emg. DicL Com- 
pne Jonaon^fMij Mmt m kis Hmattmr, 
I, IT, (1598) : " Yon do not wy#yoor 
weapon wiui aiiy ociiity or grace to 
invite me.^ ** Manage arms** occors 
twice in Marlowe's raai^ta^idaia#, part i. 
Armado's mock-dignity here b eco me s 
the trae thing in Othello^ iv. iii. 353. 

173. «jr<aa/orai] Compare G. Harvey 
(Grofiart, L iii), 1579: "To his vay 
mifiriendly frende that procorid ye edi- 
tion of ha so slender and exUmporall 
devises." 

173, 174. tmm la]somuf\ is such a na- 
tnral expression that I prefer it to '* turn 
sooneter." But the article is hardly 
necessary, and sommct may be taken 
generally for veru. For turn in this 
sense, compare "tmm his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat " {As You 
Like It, u. v. 3). Fumess thinks that 
Armado means he will become an 
abstract sonnet, he is so saturated with 
love. For "turn a sonnet'* compare 
also the parallel "turn a song** in 
Thos. Brewer's (prose) Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, 1608 (p. 50, rep. of 1631 
edition^ : " M. Parson turned his son^,*' 
and " they turned it to his mind " {ibid.). 
At IV. i. 86 we find the sonnet Armado 
turns. The expression in As You Like 
It occurs earlier in Hairs Satires, vi. i. 
(1598) : '* Whiles threadbare Martiall 
turns his merry note.** 

174, 175. Devise . . . in folio] Com- 
pare G. Harvey ,Fof<r* Letters (Grosart,!. 
300), 1592 : ** a famous deviser in folio. " 



ACT II 



SCENE I.— The Same. 



Enter the PRINCESS of France, ROSALINE, MARIA, KATH- 
ARINE, BOYET, Lords, and other Attendants, 

Bcyet. Now, madam, s ummon up y our dearest spirits : 

Consider who the king your father sends. 

To whom he sends, and what's his embassy : 

Yourself, held precious in the world's esteem. 

To parley with the sole inheritor 5 

Of all perfections that a man may owe, 

Matchless Navarre ; the plea of no less weight 

Than Aquitaine, a dowry for a queen. • ^ -^c 4%^. <« 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace * ^ 

As Nature was in making graces dear "•*'io 

When she did starve the general world beside. 

And prodigally gave them all to you. ^ 

Prin. Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean. 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise : \ . 

> Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, / r ' 5 

Not utter'd by base sale of chapmen's tongues. ' \ • '- ■ 

I am less proud to hear you tell my worth 

Than you much willing to be counted wise 

Entif . . .] Rowe ; Enter the Princesse of France with three attending Ladies 
and three Lords Qq, Ff. 13. Prin,] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; Queen Qq, F x. Lard] 

L. Qq, Ft 



.A 



X. summon up your dearest spirits'] 
bring forward your best wits. Compare 
** muster your wits," v. ii. 85 ; an ex- 
pression used by Dekker (Grosart, ii. 

95)- 

5. inheritor] owner. See Richard 
III, IV. iii. 34; and Dekker, Belman 
of London (Qrosart, iil 74): "The 



29 



admiration of these Bewties made mee 
so enamoured, and so really in love 
with the inheritor of them." 

6. owe] own; as at i. ii. xoo; and 
commonly. 

7. plea] that which is pleaded for. 
14. flourish] ornamentation. 
x6. chapmen] merchants, dealers. 
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^In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 

But now to task the tasker : good Boyet, 20 

You are not ignorant all-telling fame 

Doth noise abroad Navarre hath made a vow, 

Till painful study shall outwear three years, 

No woman may approach his silent court : 

Therefore to us seemeth it a needful course, 25 

Before we enter his forbidden gates, 

To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf, 

Bold of your worthiness, we single you 

As our best-moving fair solicitor. 

Tell him the daughter of tlie King of France, 30 

On serious business craving quick dispatch, 

Importunes personal conference with his grace. 

Haste, signify so much ; while we attend, 

Like humbled-visaged suitors, his high will, 
B^jfft, Proud of employment, willingly I go. 35 

Prin, All pride is wiOing pride, and yours is so. [Exi( Bayei* 

Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 

That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke? 
Firsi Lord. Lord Longaville is one. 
Prin. Know you the man ? 

Mar, I know him, madam : at a marriage-feast, 40 

Between Lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 

Of Jaques Falconbridge, solemnized 

In Normandy, "^w I this Longaville : 



tg. y<mf wit in tlu prtme] Qq, F i ; thus your wii in pmht, Pf 3, 3, 4. 21. 

You , . ,] Prin* You . - . F i, Q 2. 32. Importunes] Importnoui Q t, 

34. visagtd] Ff, Q 2 ; vUagt Q i. 36. [Exit Boyet] Dyce ; Ejixt Qq, Ff (after 
previous line), 37, 38, Prose in Qq, Ff ; verae Rowe (cd. 2) tl ittj. 39, 

First l^rd* Lord Langaville} Capell ; Li>r» LongavtU Qq, Ff, 40. Mar,} 

Rowe ; i Lady, Qa. Ff. 40'43> madam ; ai . * , wUmmMtd, In] CapeU ; 

madamt ai . , . soUmmted In Qq, Ff. 



20, task the tasker] task him who 
tasks; like the old *'the guilef is be- 
guiled " in Gowcr* 

21, a(f-M/i»^] reporting everything. 
Shakespeare has many compounds in 
which all is the firat member. 

aS. Bold] con li den I, 
ag* fair] just, equitable. 
34, hnmhU - visagid] Elsewhere 
Shakespeare has grim-visagid^ paU- 



visagedt tript^visaged, " Sabte-viaaged 
night " occurs in the Prologue to Tkt 
Merry Devil of Edmonton {ctrca t6oo) ; 
Jonson speaks of the ** brass-vtftaged 
monster Barbarism ** {Every Man in 
his Humour) ; Nashe has " Wilt thoo 
be so hardy and iron-visaged'* (Fourt 
LftUrs Confuted [Giosart, li. a55]J. 

41. soUmntMed} ThelaatsyUableljean 
an accent. 
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A man of sovereign parts he is esteem'd ; 

Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms: 45 

Nothing becomes him ill that he would well. 

The only soil of his fair virtue's gloss, 

If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil, ^ V<^^ 

' Is ft sharp w it match'd with too blunt a will;. Vj^ • v-* 

Whose edge hath jjower to cut^ whose will still wills 50 

It should none spare that come within his power. 
Prin, Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is *t so ? 
Mar, They say so most that most his humours know. 
Prin, Such short-liv'd wits do wither as they grow. 

Who are the rest ? 55 

Kaih, The young Dumain, a, well accomp lished youj h. 

Of all that virtue love fpr virtue kw rfT 

UosLEpwer to do most harm, least knowing ill* 

For he hatH wit to make an ill shape good, 

And shape to win grace though he had no wit 60 

I saw him at the Duke Alen<;on*s once ; 

And much too little of that good I saw 

Is ray report to his great worthiness. 
Ros, Another of these students at that time 

Was there with him, as I have heard a truth» 65 

44. of wvrreign parts] Pf, Q 2 ; &/ s&vtraignt puwiUn Q t. 45* in tk* 

arts} Ff 1, 3. 4 ; »» ^^^^ Qq» ^ '« 47t 48* «rww] gloi* Q i. 60. h^] %ht F 1, 
Q a, 6i- Aitnion's] Alanimt Qq, F 1. 63. oj] Ff, Q * ; */Q i. 



V 



45. "To cure what was supposed to 
be Uie defective rhythm of this line, the 
Second Folio added ' the Arts *'*«.. 
(Fumeas). **The line, as we have it 
nerei is rhythtnical if the pause after 
'Arts* be properly observed" (John- 
•on), Craig would prefer *' Well fitted 
h0 in arts." 

46. would weU\ would do well. 

54. thori'Up*d wiii do wUktr as they 
gfotg\ Compare the Latin proverb ft 
cadit anU unrm qui eapit antt ditm, 
10 which the common one in the six* 
tccnth century, '* soon ripe soon rotten," 
is cmiivalent. It is tn Heywood (Shar- 
inan s ed. p, 47), 1546. Ascham, in 
T*# SckoUmasier (Arber, pp, 32-34)* 
Ini inucb about quick wits: "Quicke 
wilteft commonlie be apte to take, un- 
apte to keepe . . . tike over sharpc 
toole», whc^e edges be verte soorte 
^ . In youthe also they be 



readie scoffers, privie mockers, and 
ever over light and merry* . . , They 
be hke trees that shewe forth £aire blot- 
soms , . . but bring out small and not 
long lasting fruite . . , amongest a 
number of qukkc wittes in youthe, fewe 
be found in the end . , . but decay and 
vaniiih, men know not which way/* 
Compare Harvey's Fonrt Lttttrs (Gros- 
art, i» 193) : " Flourishing M. Greene is 
most womily £ided, and whitest 1 am 
bemoaning his overpiteous decay ; and 
discoursing the usual! success of such 
ranke wittes^ loe, his sworne brother, 
M. Pierce Pcnni-leasc (still more 
paJtery)/* etc. 

60, Atf] ihtf of Polio, might be de- 
fended, aa referring to his virtut per- 
sonified, which is placed with a capital 
V* Hiii Shape would win grace, even 
If hts Virtue was devoid of wit. 
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Biron they call hfni ; but a merrier man , 
Within the limit of becoming mlrtK", 
I never spent an hours talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse, 

Prin. God bless my ladies ! are they all in love. 
That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise ? 

First Lord. Here comes Boyet. 



70 



75 



Re-enter BoVET, 



>^ 



Prin. Now, what admittance, lord ? 80 

Bayet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach ; 
And he and his competitors in oath 
Were all addressed to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt ; 
*^ He rather means to lodge you in the field, 85 

Like one that comes here to besiege his court, 
Than seek a dispensation for his oath, 

80. Fiftt Lord} Lord Q t ; Ma. Ff, Q 2. 84, much] omitted Ff 2, 3, 4, 



69. bfgets] produces, gets, 

74. ^lay truant] leave their work, 
idle, trifle. Sec The Merry Wiv^s of 
iVindior^ v. i» 27. 

76, voiuhtc] fluent. See again 111. 
i. 60; Tht Comedy of Errors^ ti. i. 
ga; and Othttlot 11. i. 242. In Cot- 
grave, t6ti. Dekker uses it in hts 
LanthorHf and CandU-tight (Grosart, 
tit, 188), 1609 : *' the high and ratling 
Dutch ; the unfruitful 1 crabbed Irish, 
and the voluble significant Welch/* 
Hut it in to Puttenham we must look 
for a parallel (as in the case of " vul- 
gar/* IV, I. 68, 69) : "The utterance in 
prose is not of so great efficacie, be. 



cause . . . not bo volubU and slipper 
on the tongue" (p. 24, and again pp. 
134, t6S); and at p. 156: *'a broad 
and volublt tong, thinne and movable 
Itppes, teeth even." And p. 11 1^ speak- 
ing of the Aphere : " he is even and 
smooth , . . most vclubU and apt to 
turne." These last examples suffice 
to illustrate ru, u Go. It occurs in 
Lyiy's Endymion^ 111. iii. ; ** I find my 
tongue votuhU.my heart venturous,*' etc. 

So. admitfancf] permission to enter. 

8a. eompeH(4>rs] associates^ partners. 
Compare fki Two GtntUmtn of Vn- 
ana, lu vi. 35, 

83. addrm'd] made ready. 
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To let you enter his unpeopled house. 
Here comes Navarre. 

Enter KING, LONGAVILLE, DUMAIN, BiRON, and 
Attendants. 
King. Fair princess, welcome to the court of Navarre. 90 

Prin. Fair I give you back again ; and welcome I have 

not yet : the roof of this court is too high to be 

yours, and welcome to the wide fields too base to 

be mine. 
King. You shall be welcome, madam, to my court. 95 

Prin, I will be welcome then : conduct me thither. 
King, Hear me, dear lady ; I have sworn an oath. 
Prin. Our Lady help my lord ! he '11 be forsworn. 
King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 
Prin. Why, will shall break it will, and nothing else. 100 

King. Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. 
Prin. Were my lord so, his igfnorance were wise. 

Where now his knowledge must prove igfnorance. 

I hear your gjrace hath sworn out house-keeping : 

88. unp€opUd] Ff, Q 2; unpeeUd Q i, Cambridge (1863). ^9. [The Ladies 
mask] Capell. 90. King] Navar. Qq, Ff. 100. it will] Qq. Ff ; it; will 

Capell et seq. 



88. unpeopled] The arguments in 
favour of the Quarto reading " un- 
peeled '* are far from convincing. 
Compare As You Like It^ iii. ii. 134, 
and Richard //. i. ii. 69. But the term 
here has undoubtedly the sense of with- 
out servants or attendance suitable for 
such guests. ** People," meaning 
retinue, servants, is very commonly 
found in Shakespeare, and the King has 
forsworn hospitality and womankind. 

99. by my wilt] willingly. 

100. it will] its will, Uiat is to say, 
mockingly, your will — my will shall 
break yours. Quibbling with the word 
" will " was inevitable at this time. 
There may be a reference here to the 
usual sense of desire (sensual) occurring 
in the common phrase " A woman wiu 
have her will." 

X04. sworn out house-keeping] sworn 
house-keeping at an end, sworn it away, 
outswom it, as in i. ii. 60. An odd con- 
struction. But the Princess is alluding 
to the deadly sin of foregoing and ban- 
ishing hospitality, another sense of the 



word " house-keeping." This was one 
of the cries of the people, especially the 
** poor players," against the rich at the 
time. The commentators have argued 
much about the meaning of the words 
" deadly sin " to no purpose. Hanmer 
reads ** Not sin to break it." Halliwell 
says the Princess merely means the King 
is in a dilemma. Cartwright says " to 
keep that oath " should read *' to break 
that oath." Dyce adopted Haiuner's 
reading of Not^ but that is as erroneous 
as unwarrantable. That line merely 
refers, casually, to the sin of perjiuy. 
See Sir John Oldcastle, i. iii. : ** houu- 
ke€ping&tcaLy% in every place Even as 
Samt Peter writ, still worse and worse 
. . . your backs, the devil and pride, 
has cut the throat of all good house- 
keeping." And Nashe, Summer^s Last 
Will (Hazlitt's DodsUy, viii. 80), 1592 : 
" there 's many an old god is now gone 
out of fashion. So is the god of hos- 
pitality." And Massinger, City Ma- 
dame, v. i. : ** Hospitality a virtue 
|[rowQ obsol^ and useless." Iq the 
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Tis deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord, 105 

And sin to break it 

But pardon me, I am too sudden-bold : 

To teach a teadier ill beseemedi me. 

Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my coming, 

And suddenly resolve me in my suit 1 10 

King. Madam, I will, if suddenly I may. 
Prin. You will the sooner Aat I were away, 

For you '11 prove perjured if you make me stay. 
Biran. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 
Ros. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 115 

Biran. I know you did 

Ros. How needless was it then to ask the question ! 
Btron. You must not be so quick. ^ 
Ros. Tis long of you that spur me with such questions. 
Biron. Your wit's too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill tire.^ 120 
Ros. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 
Biron. What time o' day ? 
Ros. The hour that fools should ask. 
Biron. Now fair befall your mask I 



X06, 107. And 



suddgn-bold] one line Q x. 106. And] Not Hanmer, 



Dyce. no. {Givts a paper.] ed<L omitted (Cambridge, Globe). 115, X17. 

etc., to X25. Ros.] Katker. Q x. —" —" '^ - '* ^'- ^•^" -"' 

Capell. 

Three Ladies of London (Hazlitt's 
DodsUy, vi. 317), X584, Lncre kills 
Hospitality on the sta^. Allusions 
are endless. See Harrison's Descrip- 
tion of England, 1577. Avarice and 
Pride, two of the seven deadly sins, 
were the death of houu-keeping. See 
Romans xii. X3. 

ixa suddenly] immediately. The 
Princess's brusquerie has already ap- 
peared at line gx. It is her natural 
part to affect some chagrin at the dis- 
courtesy of her reception and the King's 
decree. 

118. quick] sharp. 

119. long of you] owing to you. 
Common provincially. Compare Pals- 
^ve, 1530 : '* I am hnge of this strife : 
;e suis en cause de cest estrif," This 
signification has a special article in 
New Bng. Diet, in adverb Alonr. The 
prefix was dropt about the sixteenth 
century. It is the earliest m examples 
of aseof *'silong.'* 



xx6-xx8. Two lines ending then, quick 

spur . . . questions] " To spur one 
a question" was a phrase in use. I 
have only met it once elsewhere — 
in J. Rainoldes, Overthrow of State 
Plays (ed. 1629, p. 60), 1593: "You 
were disposed to spurre him idle ques- 
tions." 

X19, 120. wit . . . spur . . . speed] 
spur and speed come together natur- 
ally — ^both are frequently applied to 
Mrit. As " Fresh wits need no spur " 
(Ben Jonson, Case is Altered, 11. iii. 
[1598]); and "fooled you up In a new 
suit with the best wits in being. And 
kept their speed," And Skelton's 
"Where is my wyt?'* "The devyll 
spede whvt" (quickly), in Magnyfy- 
cence, and Why Come ye not to Courte. 

124. fair befalt] A very old phrase 
occurring in Langland's Piers the Plow- 
man (X377), and a favourite Mrith Shake- 
speare. Craig refers to Burns' Lines to 
a Haggis : " Fair fa' your honest sonsy 
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Ros, Fair fall the face it covers I .-- 125 

Btron. And send you many lovers I 

Ros. Amen, so you be none. 

Biron. Nay, then will I be gone. 

King, Madam, your father here doth intimate 

The payment of a hundred thousand crowns ; 1 30 

Being but the one half of an entire sum 

Disbursed by my father in his wars. 

Bu t say tha t he, or we, as neither have, 

Recefv d that sum, yet tfiere remains unpaid 

An hundred thousand more; in surety of the which, 135 

One pairt of Aqultaihe is Tx>und to us. 

Although not valued to the money's worth. 

If then the king your father will restore 

But that one half which is unsatisfied, 

We will give up our right in Aquitaine, 140 

And holder friendship with his majesty. 

But that, it seems, he little purposeth. 

For here he doth demand to have repaid 

A hundred thousand crowns ; and not demands 

On payment of a hundred thousand crowns 145 

To have his title live in Aquitaine ; 

Which we much rather had depart witharl. 

And have the money by our father lent, 

Than Aquitaine, so gelded as it is. 



135. An\ Ff. Q 2 ; i4 Q I. 
Theobald; Oii^ Qq, Ff. 



143. rtpaid] rtpaU F x, Q 2. 



145. Oil] 



Z29. iniimati] suggest. Hunter re- 
fers to this long speech in a note to 
the words "shall relate," i. i. 170. 
He says there : ** The non-liilfilment of 
the expectation which these words raise 
is one proof that in this play Shake- 
speare was working on a stoiy formed 
for him, not inventing one for himself: 
and this is further proved, so that there 
can be no doubt in the world about it, 
by the long speech of Ferdinand, in 
which the poet endeavours to express in 
verse what is more befitting for prose, the 
intractable matter of a money account." 
Shakespeare found no difficulty in this 
'* endeavour," here or elsewhere. But 
there must have been a foundation for 
this tale or fragment of history. 



X|7. depart withal] part with, sur- 
render. 

'49* gflded] impaired, reduced in 
power or value. The term was com- 
monly applied to livings where the 
patron put in the incumbent, pocket- 
mg most of the income himself. Nashe 
says that **he that first gelt relieion 
or church livings . . . was Cardinal 
Wolsey " (Unfortunate Traveller\Gxo&- 
art, V. 55], 1594). '* Gelded parsonage " 
occurs in Return from Parnassus (Haz- 
liU*s Dodsl^, ix. 135), 1602 ; '* gelded 
chapel " in Hall's Satires, iv. ii. (1598) ; 
*' gelded vicarage " in Marston and 
Smrley; and ** gelded bishoprick" in 
Sir John Harington {Nuga Antiqua, 
t. zoz). 
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Dear princess, were not his requests so far 1 50 

From reason's yielding, your fair self should make 

A yielding 'gainst some reason in my breast. 

And go well satisfied to France again. 
Prin. You do the king my father too much wrong 

And wrong the reputation of your name, 155 ' 

In so unseeming to confess receipt 

Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 
Ki'ng^. I do protest I never heard of it ; 

And if you prove it I *11 repay it back, 

Or yield up Aquitaine. 
Prin, We arrest your word : 

Boyet, you can produce acquittances 

For such a sum from special officers 

Of Charles his father. 
King". Satisfy me so. 

Bqyet So please your grace, the packet is not come 

Where that and other specialties are bound : 

To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 
King-. It shall suffice me: at which interview 

All liberal reason would I yield unto. 

Meantime, receive such welcome at my hand 

As honour, without breach of honour, may 170 • 

Make tender of to thy true worthiness. 

You may not come, fair princess, in my gates ; 

But here without you shall be so receiv'd, 

As you shall deem yourself lodg'd in ray heart, 

Though so denied farther harbour in my house, 

172, III] Fi, Q 2; mitkin Q i. 175. 



165 



168. would /] Ff, Q 2 ; / will Q 1. 
farther] Ff, Q 2; fair Q i. 

t6o, arrest your word] seize your 
word as security. The expression 
occurs ftgain in Measure for Measure^ 
II, iv. 134. The New Eng, DUt. has 
these two and no other instanccHt 
Shakes{>eare may have found tlijs un- 
common expression in Sidney *8 Ar- 
cudkLt bk. i. (edition 1739^ i. 121-122)^ 
amie 1586: *'She took the advantage 
one day, upon Phalantus'f uncongcion* 
able praising of her, and certain cast- 
away vows how much he would do 
for her sake, tO arrfft f^s word as soon 



as tt waB out of his mouth* and by the 
vertue thereof to charge him to go with 
her/' 

175. farther] I a^ee with Kntgfat. 
Fair is a weak epithet. Farther of 
the Folio meaning much more ; that 
** the Princess is to be lodged, accord- 
ing to her rank, without the eatcs— 
al Plough denied a far i her advance, 
lodging within the King's house/* 
*^ Farther " becomes almost a mono* 
syllable^ by process Of Blufri ng» in 
speech. 
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Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewell : 

To-morrow we shall visit you again. 
Prin. Sweet health and fair desires consort your grace I 
King, Thy own wish wish I thee in every place ! ^' {Exit. 
Biron. Lady, I will commend you to my own heart " • i8A 
Ros. Pray you do my commendations ; I would be glad '; 

to see it 

Biron. I would you heard it groan. 

Ros. Is the soul sick ? 

Biron. Sick at the heart 185 

Ros. Alack ! let it blood. 

Biron. Would that do it good ? 

Ros. My physic says, ay. 

Biron. Will you prick 't with your eye ? 

Ros. No point, with my knife. 190 

Biron. Now God save thy life ! 

Ros. And yours from long living ! 

Biron. I cannot stay thanksgiving. [Retiring. 

Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word : ^at lad^ is that same ? 

Boyet. The heir of Alen^on, Katharine her name. '** 195 

Dum. A gallant lady. Monsieur, fare you well. [Exit. 

Long. I beseech you a word : what is she in the white? \ j^. 

Boyet- A woman sometimes, if you saw her in the light. ^^ ^^ 

Long. Perchance light in the h'ght I desire her name. ) V .4^ « 

Bqyet. She hath but one for herself; to desire that Were a \ ! C ^ 

shame. 200 I 

. k* . 

177. we shalt] Ff, Q 2 ; shcUl we Q x. 180. my own} Ff ; my none Q i ; 

mine own Q 2. 180, 183, 185, 187, 189, 191, 193. Biron] Ber. Q 1 ; Boy. " 

Ff, Q 2. 184. soul] Ff, Q 2 ; fool Q i. 190. No ^nt] No poynt (italics) 

Qq, Ff. 193. [Retiring] Capdl ; [Exit. Enter Dumain Oa, Ft 195. 

Katharine] Singer (CapcU conj.) ; Rosaline Qq, Ft 198. 1/] Ff, Q 2 ; and 

(for an) Q i. 

184. sout] Remembering what a . . . never a whit, no jot, no point as 

favourite expression " poor soul " is the firenchmen say " (Malone). There 

with Shakespeare, and that the word is a pun on the word "point." The 

is used twice elsewhere in this play phrase occurs commonly enough, at in 

ii. i. 243 ; IV. i. 90) meaning person, Doctor Dodypoll in Bullen's Old Plays. 

give it the preference to fool. See later in the present play, v. ii. 277. 

186. let it blood] bleed him. An ex- 193. / cannot stav thanksgiving] 

pression of the time, as in Lyly's Jfy<2as, There is an allusion here to the long 

II. i. : ** Hee is the man, that being graces before a meal at this time. See 

let bloodf carries his arme in a scarfe notes to Measure for Measure, i. ii. 15 

of his mistresse favour.*' (Arden edition, p. 8). 

190. No point] not at all. Florio 199. lighi] wanton, quibblingly. A 

{World of Words, 1598) has: *^Punto, very common sense in Shakespeare. 
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Long. Pray you, sir, whose daughter ? 
BoyeL Her mother's, I have heard. 
Long. God's blessing on your beard ! 
Boyet, Grood sir, be not offended. 

She is an heir of Falconbridge. 205 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 

She is a most sweet lady. 
BoyeL Not unlike, sir ; that may be. [Exit Lang, 

Biron, What 's her name in the cap ? 

Boyet. Rosaline, by good hap. 210 

Biron, Is^shjB wedded or no ? 
BoyeL To her will, sir, or so. 
Biron. O you are welcome, sir. Adieu. 

Boyet, Farewell to me, sir, and welcome to you. . {Exit Biron, 
Mar, That last is Biron, the merry mad-cap lord : 215 

Not a word with him but a jest.* 
Boyet, And every jest but a word 

Prin, It was well done of you to take him at his word. 



203. <m] Qq, a Ff. 
you\ Q I ; You Ff, Q 2. 



210. Rosalxne\ Singer ; Katheriru Qq, Ff. 2x3. O 

214. [Exit Biron] Q 1 ; Exit, Ff, Q 2. 



203. blessing on your beard] Longa- 
ville, serious before, shows his irritation 
in mocking the waggish Boyet. Satiri- 
cal references to one's beard were very 
common forms of chaff, and were gener- 
ally summed up in the phrase " to play 
with one's beard," i.e, to insult, belittle. 
It occurs in Jonson*s Bartholomew's 
Fair, iv. iii. To " make a man's 
beard" was to deceive him (Chaucer). 
See '* play with one's beard " in Damon 
and Pithias, 1571. Nashe puts it **set 
him at naught and shake liim by the 
beard " in Pierce Penilesse, Any allu- 
sion to one's beard was dangerous or 
unmannerly. Johnson says : *• may you 
have sense more proportionate to your 
beard," but he often takes eibes too 
seriously. But see line 255 below. 

211, 212. wedded . . , To her will] 
" wedded to calamity " occurs in Romeo 
and Juliet, in. iii. 3. 

212. or so] *♦ a mere expletive" 
(Schmidt, who collects ten examples 
in Shakespeare). Rather, as Craig says, 
"or something of that sort." See 
again v. i. 144. Compare Lyly's 
Mother Bombie, iv. 2 : "He would 
never tire — it may be he would be so 



weary hee would goe no further, or 

so:' 

213. O you] See note, in. i. 164. 

214. Farewell . . . and welcome] Yon 
are welcome to go. Hardly obsolete. 

215. mad-cap] The earliest example 
of the word in the New Eng. Dtct, 
Compare ** mad wenches," line 257 be- 
low, and see note at passage. I reject 
the always violent senses of " mad " 
in this place as given in the New Eng, 
Diet, The word has a playful use, 
nearly our ♦* droll." Greene has " crue 
of Popish madcaps" in The Spanish 
Masquerade ^Grosart, v. 265), which is 
probably earlier. There, ana again in 
his Orlando Furioso, the word means 
madman (see note at "thrasonical," 
V. i. 12), but not here. The word 
•* mad-cap" occurs in Lyly's Endy- 
mion, v. ii. : ** O Upidum caput, O mad- 
cap master ! You were worUiy to winne 
Dipsas were she as olde againe." 

217. take him at his word] take him 
up, or talk to him in his own strain. 
Not our sense of adopting a suggestion, 
which occurs in The Comedy cf Errors, 
I. ii. 17. See also Heywood's If you 
know not me, you know no body (Pear- 
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Boyet. I was as willing to grapple as he was to board. , 

Mar. Two hot sheeps, many ? '• 

Bqyet. And wherefore not ships ? I 

No sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 220 

Mar. You sheep, and I pasture : shall that finish the jest ? . 

Boyet, So you grant pasture for me. 

Mar. Not so, gentle beast : 

My lips are no common, though several they be. 

Bqyet, Belonging to whom ? 

Mar. To my fortunes and me. 

Prin. Good wits will be jan^^ing; but, gentles, agree : 225 

This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his book-men, for here 'tis abus'd. 

Boyet. If my observation which very seldom lies. 
By the heart's still rhetoric disclosed with eyes. 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 230 

Prin. With what? 



222. [Offering to kiss her] Capell. 

son, i. 215), 1605 : ** bones-a-me, He take 
you at your wordt Besides I hope these 
honest gentlemen, Will save my credit.** 

219. ships] pronounced like ** sheeps '* 
at this time, and affording auibbling 
again in The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
I. i. 73, and in The Comedy of Errors^ 
IV. i. 94, two of Shsdcespeare's earliest 
plays. So engrained was this pun that 
the saying 'Mose not the sheep for a 
halfp'orth of tar " was sometimes written 
" ship,** which serves as well. 

220. feed on your lips] Malone ap- 
propriately cites Venus and Adonis : 
** Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or 
on dale ; Graze on my lips '* (Steevens, 

1793). 

223. common^ though several] ** fields 
that were enclosed were called severals, 
in opposition to conmions ; the former 
belonging to individuals, the latter to 
the inhabitants generally** (Halliwell). 
Maria says: "no doubt my lips are 
good pasturinc[, but they are private 
and reserved, * with quibbling on 
"several.'* Boyet immediately sees 
her meaning and asks for whom? 
Nares and Steevens give several ex- 
amples, but the best is Johnson's : ** Of 
a lord that was newly married, one ob- 
served that he grew &t ; * Yes,* said Sir 



Walter Raleigh, *any beast will grow 
fiat, if you take him from the common 
and graze him in the several.* '* Ma- 
lone, Nares and others make a difficulty 
out of the use of ** thous^h *' here quite 
needlessly. But should they insist 
upon it, the reply is easy : Shakespeare, 
like other writers of the time, gave 
" though ** the meaning •♦ since," " in- 
asmuch as.** See Othello^ i. i. 70, and 
III. iii. X46, and notes (Arden edition, 
pp. 10, 133). 

225. Good witSt etc.] Lyly has " Good 
wits will apply ** (Sapho and Phao, iii. 
"• [1584]). Dekker put it " Good wits 
love good wine '* (The Honest Whore, 
part ii.) ; and ** Good wits jump *' be- 
came proverbial later {Wits Recreations, 
1640). 

227. book-men] See iv. ii. 33. 

229. still rhetoric] Malone compares 
Daniel, Complaint of Rosalind (1594) : 
'* Sweet silent rhetorick of persuading 
eyes; Dumb eloquence*' — which brings 
us back to the present play, iv. iii. 57. 

231-253. With what? . . . lie] Put 
in the marsin (with many other previ- 
ous and subsequent passages) by Pope. 
Mentioned merely to show what liber- 
ties the earlier commentators took with 
the text. 
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Btyyet, With that wWch we lovers entitle affected. 

Prin. Your reason ? 

Boyet, Why, all his behaviours did make their retire ^ 

To the court of his ^e, peeping thorough desire : 235 

His heart, like an agate, with your print impress'd, 

Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : 

His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 

Did stumble with haste in his eyesight to be ; 

All senses to that sense did make their repair, 24I 

To feel only lo€»kiiig on fairest of fair : 

Methought all his senses were lock'd in his eye, 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 

Who, tendering their own worth from whence they W( 

glass'd, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you passed : 2 

His faces own margent did quote such amazes, 



mf\ Ff, Q 2 ; foini you Q 1. 



244, wkinctl Ff, Q a ; vfhtre Q i. 245. poimi 



236, like an agatt\ Figures and 
mottoes were commonly cut in Agate 
and worn as rings, the lineal descend- 
ants of the engraved gems of the 
ancients. Compare Doctor Dodypoll 
(Bullen's Old PtaySy iii. iii): '* Sec 
there (my Lord) this aggtt that containes 
The image of that Goddesse and her 
Sonne Whom auncients held the sove- 
rcignes of Love'* ; and in Nichols* Pro- 
gresus, it. 53^ a New Year*s gift of 
1576-77 is "an agaihe of Neptune 
BCtt with 6 very small rubyes," etc. 

238. Hii tongue . , . ] " His tongue, 
not able to endure the having merely 
ihe power of speaking without that of 
feeing " (Dycc). 

2\i^ fair fit of fair] So Lodge in 
BuphufS Golden L^gaeie {Shakn. Lib, 
; l87S« p. 67), 1590: "that Godde«se at 
whose shrine 1 doc bende all my de- 
votions: the most /ay r«< of all/aimt 
the Phcenix of all that scxe/' 

243. jrweh in crystal for iame prince] 
One of the New Year's gifts presented 
to Qti«en Elizabeth in 1575-74 is de- 
idibed as "a jucll, being a cristall 
garnished with golde ; Adam and Eve 
enamuled white, and a cristole pen- 
danie garnif^hed with golde, and four 
small pertes pcndaunte'' ; and in 1575- 



76: "a juell, being a crisull sett 
golde with two storyes appearing 
both sides with a small pcndauntj 
(Nichols, i. 380; ii. t),, 

244, tendering] offering, proffcrij 
for acceptance. So Gabriel Harv 

Ah Advertisimeni for Papp-hatch 

{1589): '*tayfe offer of prefcrmcfit 
handsomely tendered unto fcomc/* 

from tehence] occurs at least nine 
times in Shakespeare's early piays and 
poems. ** From where '* seems to be 
"absent." This may be noted as an 
example of the rule editors have made 
to adhere to the Quarto through thick 
and thin. See Introduction. " Fnam 
whence '* is Sliakespeare*s own expres* 
sion. See below, iv. iii. 301. 

glasi'd] enclosed in glass, referring 
to the cr)'stal glass the jewels were 
placed in. 

245, point out] Compare Lucnie, 
1086; Sonnet cvi.q; Ttmon of Atkem^ 
tv. iii. 225* The early use in the Sq 
net decides me in favour of the Fo" 
See note at ** from whence/' line 244 " 

246, margent] Parallel passages, ref- 
erences and comments were common 
printed in the margins of books at I 
time. Compare Romeo and JuUit^i 
m, 86, and Lmrue, to2. 
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That all eyes saw his eyes enchant3ed with gazes. 

I '11 give you Aquitaine, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 

Prin, Come to our pavilion : Boyet is disposed. 250 

Boyet. But to speak that in words which his^ye hath discJos'dL 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 

Ros, Thgu^ar t^an o ld love-monger, and speak'st skilfully.^ 

Mar, He is Cupi3^s grandfather and learns news of him. 255 

Ros, Then was Venus like h§f mother, for her father is but grim. 

Boyet. Do you hear, my mad] wenches ? 

Mar. " No. 

Boyet. What then, do you see ? 

Ros. Ay, our way to be gone. 

Boyet. You are too hard for me. 

[Exeunt. 



250. disposed] inclined to be playful 
or merry. It occurs in Peele ; ** I pray 
let go, Ye arc disposed I think " (Edward 
I. [Bullen*8 PeeU, i. 135]). See Narc« 
for examples from Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays, and others. See be- 
low, V. ii. 466. 

254. love-monger] Shakespeare has 
an even dozen of these compounds with 
monger. Nashe has a few others: 
news-monger, star-monger, devil-mon- 
ger, metre - monger, complement • 
monger. 

255. grandfather] Boyet is repre- 
sented nere as an elderly person, so 
that the beard allusion (line 203) may 
have had a personal reference to his 
stage make-up. 

257. mad wenches] occurs aeain v. 
ii. 264. See note at •• mad-cap 'above, 
line 215. Compare Lodge, Euphues 



Golden Legacie {Shakes. Lib. 1875, p. 
40) : ** Why then doth my Rosalynd 
grieve at the froune of Torismond . . . 
and more (mad lasu) to be melancholy, 
when thou hast with thee Alinda." 
Compare also "madman," v. ii. 338. A 
phrase of Lyly's, Sapho and Phao, i. iv. 
(1584) : '* Wee are mad wenches, if men 
marke our words: for when ... we 
cry away, doe wee not presently say 
go to." And in Mother Bomhie, 11. 
lii. 

258. too hard for me] See again, iv. 
i. 136, and As You Like It, i. ii. 51. 
More than I can manage (Sense 7 in 
New Eng, Diet.). Very common pro- 
vincially still. Compare Ben Jonson, 
The Magnetic Lady, in. iv. (Chorus) : 
*• The b^ is too hard for you, brother 
Damplay ; best mark the play and let 
him alone." 



ACT III 



SCENE L—Tif Sami. 



^i" EmUr Armado amd MOTH. 

Arm. Warble,chiM : inakepasrinnarr my seoseof heaiii^. 

Moth. \SingsI\ Conocdind. 

Arm. Sweet air ! Go, tenderness of years ; take this key, 
give enlargement to the swain, bring him fes tinatej^ 
hither ; I must employ him in a letter to my love. 5 

Moth. Will you win your love widi a French brawl ? 

EnUw Armado and Moth] EmUr Braggart amd kit boj Qi; EmUr Braggart 
amd Beys. Samg Fl, Q 2. 6. WiUjam] Ff, Q 2; Master, milljimq i. 



1. mai/ fasnanaU m/ sgnu of hiar- 

img] Pnttenham, speaking "Of pro- 
portion by ftitnation ** (chap, x.), lays : 
**Thi% proportion consist^ in plac- 
ing of every verse in a stafie or ditty 
by such reasonable distaunces as may 
best serve the care for delight . . . 
which maner of situation, even with- 
out respect of the rime, doth alter the 
nature of the Poesie, and make it either 
lighter or graver, or more merry, or 
mournfull, and many wayes passumate 
to the tare and heart of the hearer*^ 
(Arber, pp. 97, 98). 

2. ConcoUnrl] The Folio informs us 
a song opens this Act, but it does not 
imply that this word is part of it, or 
even that the song is sung by Moth. 
The Quarto has only Concolinel, which 
has probably no more sense than tirra- 
Hrra, etc., and merely means that 
Moth exercised his notes in a warble. 
** Warble" was the technical term for 
such utterances of melody. Compare 
Laneham's letter (Burns* repr. p. 57), 
1575: "cleared his voice . . . wiped 
his lips . . . tempered a string or two 
with his wrest, and after a little warb- 
ling on his harp for a prelude, came 
forth with a solemn song " ; and at 
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page 90: "my deep diapason, my 
wanton warbles, my running, my tim- 
ing, my timing, and my winkling." 
Perhaps it was a French symbol from 
the immediate mention of a French 
dance below. It seems to my ear that 
the second " c " miust be soft, which 
suggests the word "solennel" — "to- 
gether, seriously" — as another ex- 
planation. But probably Moth merely 
hums or warbles a tune, and this 
represents his effort. 

4. enlargemtent] freedom. See 1 
Henry IV, iii. i. 31. 

festinately] in a hurry. The ad- 
jective appears in King Ltar, ui. vii. 
zo; and for both uses Shakespeare is 
the earliest authority in New Eng, Diet. 
The word was not so rare perhaps. 
Nashe has it as a verb in Have With 
You to Saffron Walddn (Grosart, iii. 
134): "he would accelerate and/rs/t- 
nate his procrastinating ministers " 
(1596) ; and Ben Jonson uses it in 
The Silent Woman, iii. ii. (1609): 
"Gentlemen, my princess says, you 
shall have sUl her silver dishes, festi- 
naur 

6. French hrawl] A dance resembling I 
the cotillon. Cotgrave makes the word 
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7. How meanest thou ? brawling in French ? "^ 
.. No^ my complete master; but to jig^ off ^. tune at 
the tongue's end, canary to it with the feet, humour it 
with turning up your eye, sigh a note and sing a note, 
sometime through the throat [as] if you swallowed love 
with singing love, sometime through the nose, as if 



ro 



g, theftii] Pf, Q 2 ; your /fit Q i, 
Cainbndge. "" 



lo, gyi] Ff, Q 2 ; tyeiids Q t, Pope, 
II. a/»/I Theolw.Id; »/Qq, F£ t2, sin^ng love ^ sometime] 

Theobalj*; iinging love iomiHme Q i ; singing t love tome time Ff, Q 2. 
through the noit] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; through : nou Qq, F i. 

cquivjilcnl to Ffench bransle. The the one half beginnJnpj, the other half 






dance muRt have been very popular. 
In Ancient BalU^ds and Bronasiaes (p. 
221) there fs a ballad of date 1569 (or 
earUcr) which begins: '* Good fellowcs 
must go learne to dauncc, The 
deal! is full nerca a ; There is a brail 
come out of Ffaunce, The tryxt [tricki- 
est] ye hlrdc this yeare a : For I must 
leape, and thou must hoppc, And we 
must turne all three a ; The fourth 
must bounce it lykc a toppe. And so 
we fthatt agree a, I prayc thee, myn* 
strell, make no Bloppe For we wyll 
merye be a/' In Marston's Pasquil 
and Katkerine (Act v.), 1600^ one says^ 
•* whai» gallants, have you ne'er a Page 
can entertain the pleasing time with 
some Fttnch bmjvU or song ? '* — which 
recalls Moth's position very plainly. 
The same dramatist describes a brawl 
at length in The Malcontent^ iv, i\ 
(1604)^ c}uoted by Stecvens: "music! 
^wc will dance. Guer. , . * Passa 
rcgi^t or Bianca's btattl ? Aur. We 
have forgot the brawl. Frr* So soon ? 
'tU wonder? Gurr. Why, *tis but two 
singles on the left, two on the rights 
three doubles forward, a traverse of 
hi* round : do this twice* three singles 
iide, ^alliaid trick -of- twenty coranto- 
pacc J a figure of eight, three singles 
ctroken down, come up, meet, two 
doubles, fall bacK% and then honour.*' 
Furne&s has an interesting extract on 
the French hraule or brawl of this time 
in itn own country, from Arbeau'w 
Or^hewgrnphii , 1589 (reprinted Paris, 
18S8), In the First Eclogue to Std- 
iiey*s Arcadia, bk. i, {ante 1586), there 
\% A brawl and song combined '. '* Then 
tild they caiil away their pipes, and, 
ilding hand in hand, dance, as it 
hrnul hv the only cadence 
of , they would use 

ill c coupletit I whereto 



should answer, saying — * We love, ar»d 
have our loves rewarded '■ — the others 
would answer—* We Iove» and are no 
whit regarded' . . . etc., etc., then 
joining all their voices and dancing a 
faster measure, they would conclude 
with some such words^ — * As without 
breath no pipe can movc» No music 
kindles without love.* " For " cadence ' * 
see below, iv. ii, 115. 

8. jig off a t%ine\ jerk off a tune, in 
the manner of a jig. The earliest use 
of the v^£ji_in NtfB Eng. Diet. Com- 
pare Ffamlet, in. i. 150, The verb 
occurs in an obscure (probably better 
lefl obscure) passage in Jonson*s Cy»- 
thia'i Revels, iv. i, (1600). 

g. canary] dance, as if dancing the 
canaries. See Airs Well that Ends 
Well, It. i. 79t To ** dance the can- 
aries'* became a common expression 
for dancing in a lively fashion, a'i in 
Beaumont and Flct cherts Rollot n. li. ; 
Middlcton^s Spanish Gipiy, iv. iii., and 
see Narcs for more. Compare Dekkcr, 
The Wonder full Yeare (Grosarl, i. 136), 
1603: "a drunkard, who no sooner 
smelt the winde, but he thought the 
ground under him danced the canariet,*^ 
And Nashe's Pierce PcniUsse (Grcj'art, 
•** 33)t ^592 (quoted in New Eng. Diit,). 
The passage in the text is the earhest • 
reference we have to the dance, which 
app.,-,r^ t,. '>^^vc been derived frotn thf 
al I the ** For tunatr Istrs 

th- Is, It is described I3 m 

beau (tsbyf, quoted by Fumesa* Scl 
note at ** French brawl "* above, Hne 6 

10, turning uff your tye^l n ' ' t 
the Folio here. We may r 

cvelids (Proverbs xix. 13), 1 1.1 m- unfi 
tnem is not so ea^y. Turning up 
the eye, or the white of the eye 
was a'usual expression, denoting Puri 
tani&m. 
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yoa smdTed op lore by smrffif^ love ; with your hat 
penthcHise-Iike o'er the shop of yoor eyes; with your 
anus crossed on your tfain-bcDy doublet Uke a rabbit 
on a sfit ; or yoor hands in >'oor pocket, Uke a man 
after the okl paintn^ ; and keep not too kx^ in one 
tune, hot a sni£_and away. These are complements, 
these are homouis, these betray nioe wenches, that 
would be betra>Td without these; and make them 
men of note, i^d 9 you gate, men ?^ that most aie 
afiected to these. 



20 



15. tUu-heUf dotM£i\ Cambridge ; 
dombUt, Ff 3 



tkimktUUs dokUt Q I ; Oni htUy domhUi 
Ff I. 2, Q 2: ikM-hiUy dombUt, Ff 3, 4: tidm htUj^iomhUt Steevcns, Schmidt, 
Ciaig; tkn hdljs dombUt CoOicr. 21. mai tfmoU^ (doy<m aolr, m<s?) ika£[ 
Stemns; m£M€fmoU: do you moU mum tkmi Qq, Ff; m£M cf noU---do jim moU 
wu ? — that Hanmer, Cambridge. 



14. feuiiamU'liks] like an over- 
hangmg ihed or pro|rctmg roofl Com- 
paxe Macbeth, l tiL 20, and Mwck Ado 
About Nothing, m. ilL 100. The bat 
over tbe eyes, pentboose-like, was the 
correct wear for a lover, or a critic, or 
any other malcontent. Compare Jon- 
son, Th£ Devil is an Au^ i. i. : ** In a 
cloak to thy heel and a hat like a 
penthouur 

15. arms crossed] See in. i. 172 (note), 
and IV. iii. 132. 

thin-helly douhUt] The reading of 
the earliest texts agrees here and is 
correct. •* Belly-doublet " is, in fact, 
nonsense, as Staunton says. Some 
doublets were stuffed, others were not ; 
but the reference here is to the thinness 
of the belly, like a spitted rabbit's. 
Compare Dekker, A Strange Horse- 
Race (Grosart, iii. 335), 1613 : •* The 
third that came sneaking in was a 
leane, ill-faced, shotten-herring-bellied 
rascall." 

16. 17. like a man after the old paint- 
ing] Steevens* fascinating note here 
cannot be omitted (1793) : " It was a 
common trick among some of tbe most 
indolent of the ancient masters, to 
place hands in the bosom or the 
pockets, to avoid the labour of re- 
presenting them or to disguise their 
own want of skill to employ them with 
grace and propriety." Shakespeare 
refers here to some especially popular 
or well-known picture in which this 
** most indolent trick " was a prominent 

% Probably one that served for 



a ••tailar's library." Fuallels from old 
pointings are frequently addnotd in 
tbe plays of tbe time, but we are gener- 
aOy favoured with their subject-names 
— ^Knitted here. There is a weU-known 
miniature of Sir Philip Sidney (Isaac 
GUver) at Windsor Castle, figured in 
Jusseiand*s English Novel in Shake- 
speare's Tinu, &a,t answers £urly well 
to the description — arms crossed over 
doublet— broad-brimmed hat — and one 
or very nearly both hands amcealed. 

18. snip] a scrap or shred. " Snip " 
belongs properly to the scissors, 
whether tailors* or barbers*. See The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. v. 3, and 
note to Arden edition, pp. 185, 186. 

a snip and away] ** and away ** is dealt 
with in this sense in New Bng. Diet, 
with only later examples. The com- 
mon phrase in Shakespeare*s time was 
"a snatch and away," which Dekker 
varies to ** a licke at all sorts of learn- 
ing, and away" {Guirs Horn Book 
[Grosart, ii. 258], 1609). Compare 
Higgins, Nomenclator (1584) : *^ Pran- 
dium statarium . . . manger de bout 
en pied. A standing dinner which is 
eaten in haste . . , A snatch and away, *^ 
And G. Harvey, Foure Letters (Grosart, 
i. 230), 1592: **A snatch and away, 
with Neoptolemus, and the common 
sort of students." Travellers reported 
that the dogs of Egypt drank this way 
along the Nile, on account of the 
crocodiles. See v. i. 56. 

21. {do you note, men ?)] I believe 
these words are addressed to the audi- 




LOST 

How hast thou purchased this experience ?^ 
foth. By my penny of observation, ^ 

But O, but O,— 
foth. The hobby-horse is foi^ot» 
Arm. CalTst thou my love hobby-horse? 

24, ^nny^ Hanmer et i*q, : ^ni (or pfnne) Qq, Ff. 



a cOfTimon trick at thia time. 

i(Tord« in a note to Jonson*s Every 
inn in his Hunwur^ lu ii. (1598) 
f * wc may wear motley at the year's 
nd^ and who wears motley, you 
now**L aaya **Jonson probably thought 
jkiinfielt justi^ed by the example of the 
' Dcients.*' However that may be, it 
an indecorum constantly met with 
nd justified much more t^tisfactortty 
^ a •tage-direction, in some cafics, as 
^He 8[^aks to the people '* {Maydes 
^tiamotpkoiii [Bullen'a Old Plays, i. 
1 18], 1600) ; " To one of the auditory ** 
'Thref Lords and Thrte Ladies of Lon- 
OH [Ha«litl*8 DodsUy, vi. 395], 1589) ; 
nd attain* p, 431 : '* To the audicnts*** 
ii is doubtful who inserted 
|t' iton^, but they are in the 

. ^r Se^ ^f ■ *- V -' fo f Meat ure, 
tt. iv. 79 (Arden ^ >: , pp. 55* 56). 

14. penny of '<] money of 

By experience, ♦Penny" was com- 
monly U'5ed for money in general. ** A 
h of wil'* is an ancient ex- 
ntl gave its name to a chap- 
' - I in Laneham's Letter^ 
1575, ipman of a Pennyworth 

/ Wi - rcpr, p* 3S), The en- 

preasion occurs in Hoiv a Merchatidt 
dvd kyi Wyft heir ay (Haz lilt's Early 
~fapufar Pmtry^ 1. 198), circa 1500: 
' Ai» thou art my trcwc weddyd fere : 
Bye ye me a pcny worth of wytt, And 
you re hen kepe well hyi/' 
25, 26. /J«f O, hut O.^The kobhy- 
tf is forgot} A freriucnt lament, of 
vhicb thift IS perhaps the earliest ex* 
nple. Perhaps the words are a frag- 
peot of a popular '»ong. The hobby- 
it of fashion before the 
'jinent against sports in 
..ii^ rancorou'^. '' "^^ a 
djunct of the ce 

W^i^ -iTames, and ncd 

I ^ {New Eng. Dui*) as a 

i ' ■ i,c May day uport. The 

I m the text occur again in Ham- 
Iff, ux, ii. 126, and s^e Stcevens' riQtes 



to the passagCt See also Kemp's Nine 
Daifs WomUr {td. Dyce, Cr ^c 

p. 8), 1600 : *' With hey and ' h 

thicke and thin, The hobby /nr >r .ju.iti 
forgotten, I followed as I did begin, 
Although the way were rotten/' Dycc 
recommends his readers to Sir Walter 
Scott*s Abbot ^ i. chap, xiv,, for a de- 
scription of the hobby-horse. The 
lament occurs also in Ben J on son's 
Bartholomew Fair, v, iii,, and in his 
Masque of the Metamorphosid Gi piles, 
and again in his Satyr, It is dwell upon 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman 
PUnsed at some length » Sec also 
Cooke's Greeners Tu Quoqur (quoted 
by Stcevcns), But the hobby- horse 
was by no means forgotten, so that 
these words are mnsi likely a quotation. 
Two passages in proof of this may be 
given, although the subject is so trite, 
and amply dealt with by Nares and 
others. In Hayes* Narrative of Gil- 
berVs Visage (cd. Payne, i88o» p. 185), 
1583, wc are told : •* Besides for solace 
of our people, and allurement of the 
savages, we were pro^-ided of music in 
good variety, not omitting the least 
toys, as Morris dancers, hobby hors* 
and May-like conceits to delight the 
savage people, whom we intended to 
win by all fair means possible/* The 
other quotation is no less interesting 
from a widely different poi ' ' v, 
It is in a letter of Chambc/ 1 

i6th March, 1614 {Court u.. . ... ./ 

James L u 304) : ** The second night 
[March 8] was a comedy of Ctare Hall, 
with the help of two or thiec good 
actors from other houses, wherein 
David Drummond on a hobby hvn*^ 
and Brakin the recorder of the town, 
under the name of Ignoramus, a com- 
mon lawyer, bore great parts. The 
thing w*as full of mirth and variety 
... but more than half marred by ex- 
treme length/' 

27. CaWsi thou my lovt hobhy*hnrse ?] 
Li, drudge, hackney. Ben Jonnon uses 
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"ist juuiiy-dLJiss is 3ir 2 iTiih ami yanr 
3iii iasc jtJiL rui^uL ponr 
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Almost 

Vc^ii^sit stncenr. earn 
3y 'jeart. snd :n Jieut: ioy. 

>.nd -iur ir'jcarr: onassET lil ±nsc direc t will prowt 
ITiar -Flit :iicni prove - 

A :iian. f 7 ive: and "hia, ' t\' j. md wittumt opon 
•ixe inscair ay Jiearr -.tiu . gvc jet. Tuiwr ynur heart 
:annor rune dy jner . in jeaxr TrxL lave aia; hprannr 
ynur iieart is in ".ore "vrtii Jier . and 3Ut if heart you 
iove her. isemg inr if'jearr ±ac jau cannot enjoy hec 4a 
Ar-n. [ ira lil ±e9e dxree. 
Jfjck. .And dues "^rn>^ is omdi aate* 2nd yec a uriiing at 

aU. 
Ar^. Fcsdi iutfier ±e iwaxn : iie Tmsr aary me a tetter. 
-I/jc^e. A message -weil ivoipacxized : i horse 03 he am- 45 
bassadcr rcr in sss. 



>6 iN#/ :Jb^ J9^ Toeabaid oiu taui ir '^j\, 7L 



1teT4ii. -/. .i. rfSorj . * Amarykms. Xake 
your piav ibll ipcn ^xe inaiper. bt. 
XiMcf^;. Hc<<i "OUT peace, jan. jre x 
A/viij; -«.:»«. ' .*nii "U x fccixahli 
VM zervin in 7** Sm«; ^ji 
ii. 'rVv^i ; •" here be in presence ha-»e 
tautens ^f her ^tvoun.' O^smoh:. 
^/Taat a nei^.in^ k.io^-^iru is ±ia '. ■* 
In the '.aner paana^ it ii eccrnlect a 
"Ciilt" of :;ne 2!i. Sec O'zkdua, n. L 
157 'i'"k<^ '*5ee, .^ien t&^cr^ p. r^«. 

2J>. ^ws^^iu7^ prostitste. Cornyare 
NA«he, Chriifi T tarts (Cjrovuz. rv. 231, 
2)^>» ''5^.^ - " 'iormative podotu to pr»- 
tiiT« 'l^sufly ^leepe, that when the 
^»<*>M/ he hath pa>de for Ijrca by h^.Tn, 
h^e ma/ have no porwsr to deale with 
her, fyot *h#te may steale from hym," 

i^. iMxll nympathiztd] m gciod har- 
rrtrmy. L'/)y %ttm% to have introduced 
the wfjfr<\n ** «iympathia " and ** tym- 
fmth'/* (At}ftr*iK Euphutt, pp. 46, 236, 
fttc.K which were hoth at once adopted 
hy nrtitinti (OrmvVn Grune, iv. 219, vii. 
41 1 nrKi it, ijt)j. Lvly neemii alto fitnt 
"*\h verbs in iut, fie han ** Each one 



in jjuia e ihaH «^;nari2e xwfaile^ ni Ui 
^mKn is ditf Jfcjviw. vinch camioc be 
!azer ±an 15^ A. asw lines Lower he 
3as •* |i' 4iTm:rg- ' Tbc wQcd "^svnxps- 
ziniA * IS pecfxaps ifntr so jTiUfnycjAc 
It :s in Coc^Tzve. i^£i. Tbe inrniing 
cc -mxis -in ** i2e "* pcocBofad at a great 
nae at tftxa dme. Xxshe s eloqaeat 



3ccn ±e siciect in his To tbe 1 
Ckris^i Tiara (Grasart. nr. 6). 1594: 
** To ine aecofni cnckg or cepif heniiers 
rhat oairpfain of axj b o %sU 'o us oom- 
pocid wcKJesw aad emfiog my Italioa- 
a:e coyu e d »e ib e > a3 in /m« tlms I 
replie. '. . . Ocr Fngfish tongue of all 
languages =ost svarmeth with the 
single naocey of oooosillabks. which 
are the ocsely scaxsdall of it. Booioes 
written i= cbetn and no other, seeme 
like shop-keepers boxes that containe 
nothing else, sa\x halfpence, thrce- 
£vthings and two-pences. Therefofe 
what did me I. bat having a hnge 
heape of those wocthlesse shreds of 
small English . . . had them to the 
compoanders immediately . . . they 
Carrie fiarre more state with them than 
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Arm. Ha, ha! what sayest thou? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon the horse, 

for he is very slow-gaited. But I go. 
Arm. The way is but short : away ! 50 

Moth. As swift as lead, sir. 
Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow ? 
Moth. Mintmej, honest master ; or rather, master, no. 
Arm, I say lead is slow. 
Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so :^5 

Is that lead slow which is fir'd from a gun ? 
Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric ! 

He reputes me a cannon, and the bullet, that 's he — 

I shoot thee at the swain. 
Moth. Thump then, and I flee. [Exit. 

Arm, A most acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace ! *^ 60 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy face : 
\ Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
j My herald is retum'd. 



/•v 



5a. Thy] Ff, Q 2 ; The Q i. 60. voluble] Ff, Q a ; volabU Q i. 

Most rude] Moist-eyed CoUier MS. (t) 



62. 



any other, and are not halfe so harsh 
in their desinence as the old hobling 
English verbes ending in R." See 
note at v. ii. 667. But for the general 
pedantry of this play, see Introdaction. 
Much of it may be referred to the term 
"pindarization," for which see Rabelais, 
iL 6 : " How Pantagrual met with a 
Limousin who affected to speak in 
learned Phrase.'* He '* pindarizes," Ra- 
belais says. And so most emphatically 
does Clove in Ben Jonson*s Every Man 
out of his Humour^ iii. etc., and many 
another. Both Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson frequently refer to Rabelais. 
For an evil coinage with "ize," Sid- 
ney's womanize {Arcadia, bk. i.) may 
be mentioned. 

54. Minime] LaHn, hy no means. 
Moth gives us more evidence of his 
Latin m v. i. 63. It was proper for 
pages to know Latin. See on this 
point, Introduction. 

59. Thump] represents the sound of 
the cannon* Sometimes early writers 



used " dub a dub " for this purpose, as 
in Peele's Old Wives Tale (1874 ed. p. 
454) and in the ballad Winmng of Coles 
(Percy Folio, iii. 454). " Bounce '* was 
for smaller fire-arms. Halliwell savs 
" thump " refers to the stroke of the 
bullet (as in iv. iii. 22), but the bullet 
is still on its vmy to the mark. 

6a acute] applied to the intellect 
This is the earliest example in the New 
Eng, Diet, See below again at iv. ii. 67. 
The adverb occurs \n AU's Well that 
Ends Well, 1. 1. 221. Ben Jonson has 
early parallels for both uses : " the most 
divine and acute lady in court " {Every 
Man in his Humour, in. i. [1598]) ; and 
*' she has the most acute reaidy and face- 
tious wit " {Every Man out of his Hum- 
our, IV. vi. [1599]). 

juvenat] See note, i. ii. 8, above. 

voluble] See note, 11. i. 76, above. 

6z. welkin] See below, iv. ii. 5 : 
" coelo, the sky, the welkin, the 
heaven." 
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Re-enter MOTH witA CoSTARD. 



Jlfotk A wonder, master t here's a costard broken in a shin, . 
Ann, Some enigma, some riddle : come, thy I envoy ; begjtt 6$ 
Casi. No egma, no riddle, no Tenvoy ; no salve in the mall, 

sir, O, sir, plantain, a plain plantain ! no Tenvoy, no 

Tenvoy : no salve, sir> but a plantain J 



64-121. A wonder , , . Ui ms loou] Put in the margm by Pope. 65. 
iky] Qq, F I ; «o Ff 2, 3, 4. P envoy ; hegin] Capell; Unvoy bigim Qq, Ft 

66. the mail] tkre malt Qq, V ii th€ mate Pf 2, 3, 4 ; the vaU John&on coaj* ; Uktm 
alt Knight (Tyrwhitt conj.). 67. O] Q i, Ff 3. 4 ; Or Q 2, Ff i, a. film»] 

plim Q I* 68, «a salve] Qq, F i ; (xr salve Ff 2i 3» 4* 




64. costard] a(»ple, or head: ** here 's 
A head broken in the shin." 

65. enigma] Compare Greene, Trii- 
ameron, pt. ii. (Grosart, Hi. 145), 1587: 
" she tooke tt either for some prophcti* 
call Mnigma or els for a bare lest,'* A 
rare word at this time. 

renmy] An address or send-ofT, 
usually placed at the end of a prose or 
poetical composition ; often taking the 
form of a concise or obscure commenda- 
tion to the readers. Common in early 
ufiters as Lydgatc, etc. Gabriel Har- 
vey places a L*Envoy at the end of his 
poetical Theme upon Vertue of which 
he was so proud (Grosart, i. 79), 1580. 
He has another at the close of his 
Gorgon Sonnei against Nashe (Gros- 
art, (. 297), 1592. And his use of the 
word in liiis trivial manner was ex- 
pressly singled out for reprehension 
and ridicule by Nashe in Have With 
You to Saffron WaliUn in his coarsest 
and wittiest way. See Grosart's edition, 
iti. pp. 14, 168, 170, 197, Nashe makes 
a verb of it: *' we shall lenvoy him," 
give him farewell. Harvey^s theme, to 
which he appends a L'Envoy, is *^*/« 
eommendaiion of three most prectons 
AccidenUSt Virtue, Fame and Wealth : 
and finally of the fourth, A good 
TtmgueJ* The parallelism is striking, 
the goose being " the good tongue." 

66. no t' envoy ; no Ja/t><r] Costard mis- 
takes the word ** salve '* (as in the old 
salve for a sore) for salve ^ a salute. 
Since the latter word was used as a 
verb (Chaucer, Spenser)^ possibly the 
tatter syllable was occasionally slurred, 
hut in any case the orthography war- 
ranted the pun. Greene at any rate 
thought so. Compare Mamillia (Gros- 
art, ii. 22), 1583 ; " so his aodaine sore 
bad a new salve ... he espied Ma* 



millia . . . and after he had curteouftly 
given her the Sahe.'' One word «ig* 
geats the other. See again pp. 196, 
197. Both senses are very conamon to 
Greene, and often, as in *' give one a 
salve" only determinable by contexL 
To an ignoramus the pun was on- 
avoidable, when puns were desiderata. 
Steevens quoted the same quibble from 
AnsHppus, or The Jovial Pkilasopker, 
1630. And compare Sidney's AreadiOt 
bk. iv. (Dublin edition, 1739, vol. tl 

E. 309) : '* as extreme grief had procured 
is sleep, so extreme care had measured 
his sleep, giving his senses very early 
salve to come to themselves,'* 

maii] wallet, budgeL No oiii(* 
ment or plaster in the bag* Compaere 
Narcissus (ed. Miss Lee, ^p. 9, loL 
t6o2 : " wee may provide a plaster Of 
holsome bearbes to cure this dire dis- 
aster. Tyrtsias. If I should tell you, yoa 
amisse would iudgc it : I have one salve, 
one mcdccine in my budget L** NarciS' 
sus has several echoes of Shakespeare. 
See " keel the pot," note, v. ii, gog. 

67. plaHtain] Costard wants no high- 
class remedy with a foreign name» but 
the wen-kno\vn simple, .always required 
for the head or for the shin. Com- 
pare Tomkis, AlbumaEar, iv, ti (1614): 
" Help, Armcilina, help : I 'm f all n 
in the cellar : Bring a fresh ploMiame 
leaf, 1 have broke my shin ** ; and Ben 
JonsjJD, The Case is Altered, lu iv* 
UsQhI?" '* [A^rtf/irto breaks his ke<ad,] 
OnianL Fob, tis nothings a fitlip, a de- 
vtceMcUow Juniper get rac a plantain ; 
I h^l rather play with one that had 
half/* The plantain {Plantago 
fa, ribgrass ; slan4tis in Irish, 
ing grass) is much used in the 
north of Ireland, from its cooling pro* 
peni^^ to apply to hniiscfl. 
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ArfH. Ry virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy silly thought, 

my spleen ; the heaving of my lungs provokes me to 70 
ridiculous smiling : O, pardon rae, my stars I Doth 
the inconsi d erate take salve for renvOYi and the word 
Tenvoy for a salve ? 
Moth, Do the wise thmk them other? is not Tenvoy a 

'ialvp ? 7S 

ArtPL No, page : it is an egjiggue or discourse to mak e plain 
Some o bscure oy fflffdcri'^ that hathJ6aIiQrfiJs?P_i^- 
I will example it : 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-b^, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 80 

There *s the moral : now the Tenvoy. 
MotK I will add the I'envoy. Say the moral again. 
Arm, The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 

Were still at odds, being but three. 
Moth, Until the goose came out of door, 85 

And stay'd the odds by adding four* 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with 
my lenvoy. 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but tliree. 90 

Arm, Until the goose came out of door, 

Staying the odds by adding four. 



76, fag€\ Moth Rawe (ed« 1). 77. sain] Q i ; /mh Q 2, Ff. 7^-86. / mill 
. , /onr} omitied in Ff, Q 2. 



69, 70. laughter ♦ . . spUeft] The ex- 
cesses of minh or angler were coti- 
troTled, it wsis held, hy Uie spleen. See 
notes in Oihtllo, iv. 1* Sg, and iv. Ui, 
93 (PP- 185, i2o, Arden edition). Com- 
pafe also Measurt for Mfosure^ il ii. 
txa; and below, v. ii. 117; and Lyiy, 
Motktr Bombit^ iv. z ; " for wee should 
lau^h hcariily, and without laughing 
my ipltfHf would split,'* 

71, 72, Doth tft€ in£onsiderat€f etc. J 
The whole point of this tricing i» here ; 
and the answer, ot course, lu " yc»/' 
The muddle which aiiHCH in the minds 
of those who will not understand this 
may be seen in pages of dotes in 
Stecvens and in Furne&s. 

7a. incomid^aU} a thoughtlesSi ig* 



nofant person. Compare Harvey*s 
New LfiUr, etc* (Grosart, i. 386) : 
" the shallow breast of ituonnderate 
youth," 

77. precideHct] that which has pre- 
ceded. Walker (Crit. iii. 36) suggests 
that these two tines may be a quotation 
from some old treatise on composition 
(Fumess). 

92, adding four^ adding a fourth. 
There arc so many fox and goose 
apologues that the latter was bound 
to appear. ** The Courtier, after tra- 
vail e, tells his Lady a J>etter lale than 
of a fox and a goose*' (N. Breton, 
An Old Man'$ Ltsson, 1605), Homely 
siaflT. 
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Mofk A good Tenvoy, ending in the goose: would you 

desire more ? 
Cost The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that 's flat 

Sir» your pennyw'orth is good an your goose be fat 

To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose : 

Let me see ; a fat Tenvoy ; ay, that *s a fat goose: " 
Arm. Come hither, come hither. How did this argument 

begin? 
Mofh. By saying that a costard was broken in a shin. loo 

Then call'd you for the Tenvoy. 
Cost, True, and I for a^antain : thus came your argument in ; 

Then the boy's fat I'envoy, the goose that you bought ; 

And he ended the market 
Arm. But tell me; how was there a costard broken in a 

shin? 
Moth. I wmII tell you sensibly. 
Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth ; I will speak that 

I'envoy. 

I. Costard, running out, that was safely within, 
Fell over the threshold and broke my shirt 
Arm. We will talk no more of thi^ matter. 
Cost. Till there be more matter in the shin. 
Arm. Sirrah Costard, I will enfranchise thee. 
Cost, O ! marry me to one Frances^I smell some I'envoy, 

some goose, in this. 



IDS 



no 



I 



95, loXd him a bargain^ a goo^e] made 
a fool of him. Compare Romw and 
yuHett n. W. 75 (wrongly referenced in 
Schmidt! : ** was I there with you for 
the goou ? Rom. Thou wast nevcf 
with me for anything when thou wast 
not there for the goost.** Similar ex- 
pressions, by which the speaker points 
out that the other is a goose, as here, 
are numerous. " To selt one a goose 
for a bargain,*' shortened to ** sell one 
a bargain " later, has not been earlier 
found than here. Taylor, in Tki Goosey 
puis it : " take my goou amongst you» 
gentlemen " {Works, 1630, p. iii). For 
a development of the expression " aell 
one a bargain," much in vogue in 
Quecti Anne's time, sec Grose's Clasn- 
tal DuHoHary ; *' To sell one a bargain, 
Aliqufm tudi/icari" (Ainsworth, 1761) ; 



" Sortrnr, To jest, boord, frump, gull, 
seil bargains, speak merrily, taJk idly " 
(Cotgrave. 161 r). Lyly sums up the 
position : *' Nay, sir, there is no harme 
done ; they have neither bought nor 
sold, they mav be twins for their wits '* 
{Mothtt Bombie, iv, 2). 

97. fast and loose] Sec note, i. ii. 147. 

III. hrokf my shin] References to 
the breaking of shins are so abundant 
at this time that one is inclined to think 
they must have been even more sus- 
ceptible than nowadays. '* Against the 
shins" was a proverbial cypression. 
*' Shins*' had a broader sense, as in 
Dekker's WondirfuU Ytan (Grosart, 
i* loi), 1603 : " pared off by the thins 
and made to goe upon stumps," See 
Th£ Mfrry Wivn of Windsor (Arden 
edition I pp. a6, ay). 



^irita 
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Arm, By my sweet soul, I moan, setting thee at liberty, 
enfreedoming. thy- person.: thou wert immured, re- 
strained, captivated, bound. 

Cost, True, true, and now you will be my purgation and 120 
let me loose. 

Arm, I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance; and, 
iji Heu thereof, impose on thee nothing but this : bear 
this significant to tiie country maid Jaquenetta. There 
i^remuneration.; for the best ward of mine honour is 125 
rewarding. my. dependents. Moth, follow. \Exit. 

Moth, Like the sequel, I. Signior Costard, adieu. 

Cost, My sweet ounce of man's flesh I my incony Jew I '\. 

\Exit Moth. 
Now will I look to his remuneration. Remuneration ! 
O that's the Latin word for three farthings: three 130 
farthings, remuneration. 'What's the price of this 



o ..v-. 



w A-^i 



118. immured] Ff 2, 3, 4; emured Qq, F i. 125. honour] Q i ; honours Ff, 

Q 2. 127. adieu] adew Q i, F i. 128. yew] jewel Warburton. 



124. signi/icant] signification, inti- 
mation, letter. Compare 1 Henry VI, 
II. iv. 26. Some editors insert the stage- 
direction ** Gives a letter " here. Others 
put " Giving him money ** after ** re- 
muneration " (next line). 

125. ward] guard. 

127. sequel] that which follows in a 
story or book. Moth continues the tone 
of illustration his masters adopted with 
the Venvoy, Compare Nashe, Foure 
Letters Confuted (Grosart, ii. 193), 1593 : 
** hee mist the oratorship of the Uni- 
versitie, of which in the sequele of his 
booke, he most slanderously com- 
plaineth." 

adieu] none of the pun-hunters have 
detected one here. Just as Costard 
comes to grief over the outlandish 
Venvoy, so he does here, and " adieu *' to 
him is ** a Jew " in his rejoinder. See 
V. ii. 617, note. 

128. inconyY* delicious." The earli- 
est use of this slang term the origin of 
which is only guessed at. See Murray's 
New Eng, Diet, Jonson, in the latest 
example found (1633}, rhymes it with 
•• money " in his Tale of a Tub, iv. i. 
The New Eng, Diet, says : '* rare, fine, 
delicate, pretty, nice." Cunningham 
(GifTord's yonson) says: *'it seems to 



be a corruption of * uncanny * with the 
meaning * bewitching.' " In the Jonson 
Folio (1640) there is an accent on the 
second example. Other examples of its 
occurrence are Doctor Dodyioll (Bul- 
len*s Old Plays, iii. 117) and Brome*s 
Northern Lass, iii. The first of these 
is] noted in Steevens* Shakespeare, In 
the early editions of Marlowe's yew of 
Malta, Act iv., the reading is ** Whilst 
I in thy incoomy lap do tumble." Craig 
gives me a further reference, to Dekker's 
Gentle Craft (Pearson, i. 60). 

yew] Is there any connection be- 
tween this word and *' incony ? " The 
cheating of the conev skin-gatherers 
is referred to long before Greene's 
** Conny-catching " tracts (1592) in The 
Hye Waye to the Spyttel House (circa 
1530). And in the tract (not by Greene) 
The Drfence of Conny-catching (Gros- 
art's Oreene, xi. 79), 1592, occurs: 
'* Was not theis a yewe and a notable 
Conny-catcher, Maister R. G. ? " But 
the "ounce of man's flesh," applied 
to the diminutive Moth, suggests the 
word ** Jew." Compare the old pro- 1 
verb " worth a yewe*s eye." From • 
iu Old Testament associations the I 
coney fiir may have been affected by i 
Jews, 
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inkle ? ' * One penny * : * No, I '11 give you a remuneiar 
; tion ' : why, it carries it. Remuneration ! why it is a 



fairer name than a French crown, 
and sell out of this word. 



I will never buy 



135 



Enter BiRON. 

Biron. O my good knave Costard ! exceedingly well met 

Cost. Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon may a man 
buy for a remuneration ? 

Biron. What is a remuneration ? 

Cost. Marry, sir, halfpenny farthing. 140 

Biron. O ! why then, three-farthing's worth of silk. 

Cost. I thank your worship. God be wi' you ! 

Biron. O stay, slave ! I must employ thee : 

As thou wilt win m y favour, g ood, my knave, 

bo one thihgTofme that 1 shall entreat 145 

132. inkle] yncle Qq, Ff. One penny] i. d. Qq, Ff i, a; 1. de. Ff 3, 4, 

133. carries it Remuneration t] Theobald ; carries it remuneratian Qq, Ff 1, 2 ; 
carries iVs remuneration Ff 3, 4. 134. a French] Ff, Q 2 ; French Q i. 139. 
What] O what Q i. 141, 143, 147, i49» 164- O] Qq, Ff ; omitted in Cambridge. 
141. three-far thing's worth] Ff, Q 2 ; three farthing worth Q i. 



132. inkle] A kind of linen tape ; or, 
as in Pericles t v. 8 (Gower), the yarn it 
was made from. See also The Winter's 
Tale, IV. iv. 208. Not unfrequently 
mentioned in Shakespeare's time. 
•* Inkle " is spelt " yncle " in Cunning- 
ham's Revels Accounts (Shakes. Soc. 
p. 119), 1576. 

133. it carries i(] it bears the prize, 
it wins. See Tke Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in. ii. 70; All's Well that 
Ends Well, iv. i. 30, etc.; " Tis not 
thy words proud Queene shall carry it" 
{The Troublesome Raigne of King John, 

1590- 

134. French crown] A pun on the 
coin and on the bald crown produced 
by the " French disease. " See Measure 

for Measure, i. ii. 52. 

136. exceedingly well met] So in 
Jonson'ft Bartholomew Fair, v. iii. : 
** Master Cokes t you are exceedingly 
well met." 

137. carnation ribbon] flesh-coloured 
ribbon. The colour of a man's skin or 
flesh. A very popular colour. Com- 
pare Dekker's Honest Whore (Pearson, 
li. 49), 1604 : ** Sweetest properest gal- 



lant . . . flame-coloured doublet, red 
satin hose, camatum silk stockings"; 
and Heywood's If you know not mm, 
etc., pt ii. (Pearson, p. 259), ante 
1605 : *' carnation girdles and busk- 
point Suiuble, as common as coales 
from Newcastle: you shall not have 
a kitchen maid scrape trenchers without 
her washt gloves " ; and in A Warning 
for Faire Women (Simpson's School of 
Shakespeare, ii. 277), Act ii. {circa 1599) : 
** Pray ye bestow a groat or sixpence 
of carnation ribbon to tie my smock 
sleeves; they flap about my hands." 
It appears several times in the costumes 
of Jonson's masques at court. 

141. O t wh^] See note, line 164 below. 

three-farthtng's] The three-£Arthine 
coin, six grains, hammered, was issued 
at various dates from 1561 to 1581. 
On the obverse it bears the crowned 
bust, with rose behind the head. See 
King John, i. i. 143. 

144. good my knave] So *' sweet my 
child," I. ii. 65, above. For the trans- 
position of unemphatic possessive ad- 
jectives, see Abbott, par. 13. Greater 
emphasis is given to '* good," 8weet« 
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Cast When would you have it done, sir? 

Biron, O this afternoon. 

Cost Well» I will do it, sir. Fare you well 

Biron, O thou knowest not what it is. 

Cast I shall know, sir, when I have done it 150 

Biron, Why, villain, thou must know first. 

Cost, I will come to your worship to-morrow morning. 

Biron. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, slave» it is 
but this : 
The princess comes to hunt here in the park, 155 

And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her : ask for her. 
And to her w hite ha nd see thou do cn n^yupnH _ 
This scald-u p oounseT There 's thy gu erdon : go. 160 

Cost, Gardon, U iVlr«l gafflOfl I MTOT ffiah remuneration ; 
a *leven-pence farthing better. Most sweet gardon 1 I 
will do It, sir, in print Gardon I Remuneration ! {Exit. 

Biron. O ! and I forsooth in love I 



160. go \ijivr^ i'^ 
a 'Uiicn-fftiCf] a 
whip, constablf, i 
hoj^ magnificent. 



159. fthitf hand] Why should R09a> 
line b€ alJowed lo have a white hand ? 
Sec ** whitdy," note, line 187 below. It 
Bcems inconsistent for those who insist 
on the blackness of her gkin. 

160. gutrdon] When Costard devotes 
A speech to explaining that Biron ha* 
given him a guerdon of a shilling, surely 
a fitage-direction " gives him a ^shilling '^ 
iH a useless excrescence ? Johnson put7i 
it in first, '* Guerdon *' was a common 
word at this time and earlier. Compare 
Cotgrave (161 1) : '* Guerdon : guerdon, 
rccompence, meed, remuneration, re- 
ward ; also as Gardon,*' -'-' 

16 j, in print] exactly, most care- 
TiiUy. See The Two GmtUmrn of 
Km»»a, tJ. i- 175, and Ai You Likr It, 
V, iv. gj. Greene uses this .*v,if..cc;nn 
aevera) times, as in Fartku 
(Grosart, \x. 30S), 1591 : *• f 

huahande therefore foorth tn jftutt, 
he tooke hta waye onto the Court ** ; 
MamilUa ^ti. 319), 1585 ; and see earlier 
in Harvey (Groiart, i, 84), i%do : •* Every 



•^-"vey (or shitting)] ir^sertrd by some edds, i6a, 

Qq, Ff* 164-169. Q 1 prmtsas three lines, ending 
fit ; Ff as six, ending love, whip, cnticki\ comtabU, 



one A per se A, his tcrmes and braveries 
in print/* 

164. O/] Many editors reject '♦O" 
h ere » and in several preceding speeches 
of Biron'i., although the early texts give 
no choice whatever in the matter. The 
reason for them, and for their rejection, 
given by the Cambridge editors is that 
'* O ** crept in from the last letter of 
the stagenlireclion '♦ Bcro." '^O" is 
an affectation of Biron's, inserted pur- 
posely here and elsewhere for reasons 
known to the author o{ Lovi's Labour '$ 
Lmt. See his speeches in iv. iii., 
and see note at TV, \u Si, and iv, iii 
23 Oj etc, 

r 64 ' 1 96. / fortvoth in tovt. *■'■ ' ^ ' 1 
vail points out in TA^ Cf«*M' 
that Golding's speech in 1. ,,,-^^;i 
Paire Maidt 0/ ihi Exchange (i-'carson, 
ii, 20) IS an imitation of this. *' With 
that face?'* (k ii. 131) han occurred on 
page II in the same play which, be- 
sides being weak Iwaddle^ is full of 
plagiartam, 
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I, that have been love's whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 

A critic, nay, a night-watch constable, 

A domineering pedant o*er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! 

This wimpled, whinin g, purbl[nd» way ward boy 

This signior [junior], giant-dwarf, dan Cupid ; 

Regent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms, 

171. signior junior] senior junior Hanmer ; Signior ynnios Qq, Pf; Sigmar 
Junio Pope ; Signior yulio's Upton conj. 171. dan\ Q t ; Don Ff, Q a. 



170, wimpled] btindfo!d, muffled. 
The '* wimple " was a kind of hood or 
tippet, used a& a mufller in the Shake- 
spearian sense. Compare Appius and 
Virginia (Haztitt's DodsUy^ iv* 146) » 
1575: "Let first my wimple bind my 
eyes, and then thy blow assail. Now^ 
father, work ihy wilt on me , . . IHere 
Ut a kandkircker about her eyes and 
then strike off her head]^' ; and Lyly, 
Mydast i. L: "Justice hersclfe* that 
sittelh wimpUd about the eyes/* 

171, signior junior] Hanmer^s in- 
genious reading is universally accepted 
nowadays, but I do not like it» The 
title ** BtgnioT " is more in keeping with 
the context. Cupid was never old. 
*' Signior junior " is almost exactly the 
old readings the idea being to give a 
title to the boy Cupid, This 6ne pas- 
sage! where Shakespeare feels and 
glories in his early Btreneth, is recalled 
by Heywood in Lovers Mistress (Pear* 
son, V. 112*114): ^'Clowne, What 
might you call that yong gentleman 
that rules and raignes, revelts and 
roares in these walkes of Arcadia, . - . 
2 Swain, It is the god of Love they 
call him Cupid, . . . Clowne, Can any 
of you all five me his true title. ... I 
give you his stile in Folio: Hcc is 
Kine of cares, cogitations, and cox- 
combes ; Vicc-roy of vowes and vanities ; 
Prince of passions, prate -apace s and 
pickled lovers; Duke of disasters, dis- 
semblers, and drown'd eyes ; Marqucssc 
of melancholly and mad-folks, grand 
Signior of griefes and groncs, fleroe 
of hie-hocs, Admiiall of ay^mces, and 
Mounsieuf of mutton- laced." Lancham 
has an CKordtum to Neptune on the 
same lines in his Letter (1575): *' the 
great god of the swelling seas, Prins 
of profundities, and soverain Signior 
of ai Lakes, fireshwaters, Riverft» Creeks 



and Goolphs/* These passages bear 
out the reading signior, 

dan Cupid] a variant of ** don,** 
a contraction of dominus (or its first 
syllable), master* sir, A title of honour 
formerly, Spenser applies ** dan ** to 
Chaucer. '* Dan Cupid *' occurs earlier 
than here in lines prefixed to Greene's 
Mamillia (1583) by *' Roger Portington 
Esquier, in Commendation of this 
Booke" fGrosart, ii. 11, 12): "This 
Greene deserves a laurel braanch I 
wcene. For why ? his pen hath paynted 
out dan Cupid's craft," He has ** dan 
Ovid " also. For similar raillery upon 
Cupid, earlier, see Sidney's Arcadia, 
Eclogues concluding hook i. (1586-87) : 
♦' Cupid the wag that lately conquered 
had Wise counsellors, stout cantains, 
puissant kings. And tied them fast to 
icad his conquest bad, Glutted with them 
now feasts with meanest things " ; T. 
Howell has the expression earlier still: 
** Then you that faync dan Cupids is a 
god, Recant in tymc " {Devises [Grosart, 
ii. 230], 1581). 

172-174. folded arms - • . maUon- 
tents] Compare The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona^ \u u ao, and in the pre- 
sent play, rv. iii. 132, So also Ben 
Jonson, Cynthia*s Revels, ni. ii, : 
**anon. doth seem As he would kiss 
away his hand in kindness; Then 
walk& off melancholie, and stands 
wreathed, As he were pinned up to the 
arras, thus." And in Sidney's Anadia^ 
bk, iii, : ** the only odds was that when 
others took breath, he sighed, and when 
others rested, he crossed hiB arms. 
For love * . . made him iitill remember," 
And Lodge, Euphues Golden Lfgadte 
[Shakes. Lib. 1875, p* 66), 1590 : " they 
saw the sodaine change of his lookcs, his 
folded armn, bis passionate sighes. they 
heard him often abruptly caJ on Rcmhi- 
lynd." 
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The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontente, 

Dr^u] prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 175 

Sole imperator and great general 

Of trotting paritors: O my little heart 1 

And T to be a corporal of hts field, 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop ! 

What ! I love ! I sue 1 I seek a wife ! 180 

180. What t I lovt /] Wkai ? [t I lave Malonc. Stccvcns (Tyrwhiti). 



: 



175. plackets . . , codpitcn] distinc- 
tive partions of female and male attire 
of the time, and hence women and 
men, Both terms occur scvcrai times 
in Shakefipeare« and are amply dealt 
with by the commentators. The former 
was used of a petticoat, or the opening 
in it leading to a pocket, and hence a 
pocket itself, as tn King Lear^ ttt. iv* 
100. The latter was '*a bagged ap- 

Eendage to the front of the close-fitting 
oie or breeches worn by men from 
the ftftccnih to the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; often conspicuous and orna* 
mental" {New Eng. Did,). For an 
early account see the notes to Rabelais, 
ft. xviii« in v* braguttte ; and at a late 
date BulwcT desicnbcs and condemns 
them in The Artificiall Changeling (p* 
5^0), 1653. Nashe sets these two terms 
in similar conjunction in his fiercest 
raillery upon Gabriel Harvey in Have 
With YuH to Saffron Wald€H (Grosart, 
iii. 191), 1596, His term is '* Sir Mur* 
dred of Placards** (punning upon 
**Mordrcd" and "murdered*'). 

177. pantofs] officers of the Ecclesi- 
astiCAl Courts, who served citations. 
Johnson says these were most fre- 
cuently isAued for fornication and such- 
like breaches. This statement is borne 
out by a passage in Greeners Art of 
ConnycnUhing (Grosart, x, 45), 1592: 
•* shifters and coosncrs, who learning 
•omc instght in the civill law, walke 
abrode like paraiors, sumncrs and in- 
formers, being none at atl cither in 
office or credit, and they go spying 
ftbout where any marchant, or mar- 
chants prentice, . , . either accompany 
with anic woman familiarly, or elite 
hath gotten some maide with chitdc 
, . . they s«nd for him . . .telling him 
he muf»t be presented to the Arches, 
and the ^citation «hal be peremptorily 
Krvtd in his parish church* The partie 



afraid to have his credit crackt . . . 
takes composition with this cosncr for 
some t wen tic markes.*' They were a 
much hated class by the people. *' Be> 
like thou art the devil's parator. The 
basest offtcer that lives in Hell " {Wily 
B«guiUd (Harlitt'9 Dodsley, ix. 307]). 

178. corporal of hii field] *' A superior 
ofBcer of the army in the sixtccntn and 
seventeenth century, who acted as an as- 
sistant or a kind of aide-de-camp to the 
sergeant-major '* (New Eng. Diet). He 
is mentioned in Gerrard, ArtofWarrif 
1591. A field-officer to a general* 

179. wear his colours like a tumhlefs 
h(H*p] a hoop decorated with ribbons, 
twisted round it^ or coloured silks. 
With this the tumbler performed feats 
with his juggling ti ticks, and other 
butTooncry. See C bet tie's account of 
Anthony Cuckoo (whose hoop is not 
mentioned^ in Kind Hartes Dream 
(New Shakes, Soc. p. 44). 1592; and 
see a picture of fourteenth century 
tumbling in Strutt*s Sports and Pai' 
times. The reason for trying to explain 
this is that the term might be con- 
founded with the hoop for jumping 
through— which seems to be a later 
accomplishment. Tumbling was very 
popular and courtly at this time. Sec 
Laneham's Letter (Burns* cd. p. 26} 
for an account of ** the feats of agility, 
in goings, lumings, tumblings,'* etc.. 
etc., shown by an Italian before Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth (1575). And 
in 15?^ : "divers fcat» of activity w^re 
shewed and preBented before her 
majestie on New Year's day at night 
at Greenwich by Symons and his fcl* 
lows*' ^Cunningham's Ejttraets from 
Revels Accounts [Shakes. Soc. n, idS]). 
In the figure in Stnitt can the hoop be 
the hoop of the tabor ? If so, the con- 
juring or juggling sticks (they are 
called both names) came usefully. 
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A woman that is like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch'd that it may still go right ! 
Nay to be perjured, which is worst of all ; 
And among three» to love the worst of all ; 
A whitely wanton with a velvet braw, 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes ; 
Ay and by heaven, one that will do the deed 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard : 
And I to sigh for her ! to watch for her ! 
To pray for her I Go to ; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impose for my neglect 



l8t, clock] Ff 2» 3, 4 ; cloak Qq» F t. 187. wkiUly] Ff 3, 4 ; whiiUy Qq. 

Ff 1| 3 ; wighily Cambridge ; wUty CallicT. 



t8i. wo$Han thai h likt a Gennan 

clock] There can be no doubt the later 
Folios correct *' cloak " rightly here» 
since this simile was at once adopted 
by Shakespeare's fiuccessore. It is 
made UBc of b;^ Ben Jonson, The Silent 
Woman, iv. ii. ; Webster, Westward 
Ho, I. i,; Middleton, A Mad World 
my Masters, i. i. ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher (»' Dutch watches ")» Wit 
Wiihout Money, Viu ; and CartWTight^ 
Ordinary, Dckker has a v'ariant in 
Neufes from Heli^ 1606 (Gro&art, iit 
106): "their wits (like wheeles in 
Brunswick docks) being all wound up 
so &ir as they could stretch, were all 
going, but not one going truly." The 
simile covers the whole article : health, 
wits and apparelling. See Introduction 
for an eaitier mention of a *' faire Ger- 
maine clocke " in Horsey, 1580. 

187* whiiely] pale, sallow. Furncss 
^ fftves a passage cited by Anowsmith 
\Shakespcafi*s Commentators, etc., p. 
4) from Heywood's Troja Britannka, 
cant, 5, St. 74 : " That hath a whitely 
face and a long nose, And for them 
both t wonderouB well esteemc her" 

it 609). Furness also cites Walker 
Critical Examination^ it< 349) • "I" 
North's Plutarch {Life of Bnttus) 
Caasius and Brutus are called by 
Csesar Mean and wAt/Wy-faccd fel- 
lows,*'* Arrowsmith says Walker 
found this in a note of Malone's on 



The Merchant of Venice, n. ix. 28. But 

he probably did not do so, for though 
the passage is there, Malonc refers it 
by mistake to Tht Life of Catar, and 
dates North's translation '* 1575/* The 
passage is on p. 250 (vol. ix.) in Temple 
Classics edition. These two quotations 
are ample confirmation of Shakespeare^s 
text, if confirmation be needed, The 
word has been disputed solely on tlie 
ground that Rosaline was dark. See 
TV. iii. 244-64. How can this be a 
difficulty ? Dark, pale women .ire. 
happily, abundant. Rosaline \v; 
blackamoor ; her cheeks were pt 
creamy white, as Furness su_ 
A more southern type of beat 
fitting the scene of the play. A nc 
word "whitely" is in Johnson and 
several other dictionaries of recent 
date ; and see Cotgrave in v. blanck- 
asire» See v. ii. 203 (note) for a sug* 
gestion about Rosaline's complexion. 

188. pitch-balls , . . eyes] Paralleled 
by the modern *'eycs hke two burnt 
holes in a blanket"; and compare Jf 
Hntry IV. 11. ii. 88. 

189. do the deed] Compare The Mer- 
chant of Venice, 1. iii. 86, and Tk* 
Taming of the Shrew, Induction, ii* 58* 

igo, Argus] For the talc of CyHenius 
(Mercury) closing the cyi 
whom juno had set to " 
and wardc" lo, see Golcling ?» t.jviti & 
Metamorphoses, u 770-900, 
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Of his almighty dreadful little might 

Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groan : 

Some men must love my lady, and some Joan. 



195. SM€ and groan] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; shue, 

196. lady . . . ^oan"] Remembering 
the proverbial saymg ** Joan 's as good 
as my lady." Compare Munday's 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton (Hazlitt's DodsUy, viii. 157): "He 
is our lady's chaplain, but serves Joan. 
Don, Then from the Friar's fault per- 
chance it may be The proverb grew, 



^9S 
[Exit. 



grone Q i, F i. 

Joan 's taken for a lady." Joan was a 
common name in all royal UanHies at 
a much earlier period, but in Shake- 
speare's time it had (as Praed says) 
descended to the cotUge and kitchen. 
See the last line of the closing song in 
this play (v. ii. 918) : " While greasy 
yoan doth keel the pot." 



ACT IV 



SCENE \.—Th€ Same, 



/ 



Enter the PRINCESS, ROSALINE, MARIA, KATHARINE, BOYET, 
Lords y Attendants y and a Forester, 

Prin. Was that the king, that spurred his horse so hard 

Against the steep-up nsffigoT the hiH? 
Boyet, I know not ; but I think it was not he. 
Prin. Whoe'er a' was, a* show'd a mounting mind. 

Well, lords, to-day we shall have our despatch ; 5 

On Saturday we will return to France. 

Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 

That we must stand and play the murderer in ? 
— For. Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 

A stand where you may make the fairest shoot. 10 

Act ivJ] Ad HI. Theobald. Ent$r . . .] Enter the Princesse, a Forrester, 

her Ladyesy and her hordes Qc^, Ff. 2. steep^up rising] steep up rising Qq ; 

steep uprising F i ; steep unnsing Ff 2, 3, 4. 3. Boy,] Ff, Q 2 ; Porr, Q i. 

2. steep-up] Compare Sonnet vii. 5 : Irish expression (Northern). But the 
*' having climbed the steep-up heavenly best parallel is in Golding's Ovid's 
hill " ; and The Passionate Pilgrim : Metamorfhoses (viii. 873, 4) : •* They 
" Her stand she takes upon a steep-up lagged slowly after with theyr staves, 
hill." " Steep-down "occurs in Othello^ and labored sore Ageinst the rysing of 

- - ^- - - the hill." * ^ 

4. mounting mind] Compare Peele, 
Edward I. (Dyce's edition [Routledge, 
1874, p. 379]), ante 1593 : " Sweet Nell, 
thou shouldst not be thyself, did not, 
with thy mounting mind^ thy gifk sur- 
mount the rest." This parallel was 
observed by Dyce. See earlier in Whet- 
stone's Remembraunce of Gascoigne 
(Arber, p. 18), 1577: "and begging 
sutes from dunghill thoughts proceed : 
the mounting minde had rather sterve in 
need." It is found also in The Trouble- 
some Raignc of King John, 1591. 

8. stand and play the murderer in] 
See Introduction on ladies shooting 
deer with crossbows at this time. See 
also note at •* sorel," iv. ii. 54. 

10. stand] The technical sporting 



V. ii. 280, for which Greene affords us 
a parallel in The Carde oj Fancie 
(Grosart, iv. 74), 1587: "the rocke 
was so deepe and daungerous, the 
cliffes so stecp-downe and feareful, as 
to descend was no lesse daunger than 
death it sclfe." A steep-down place 
was a much more serious declivity 
than a steep-up ascent to negotiate. 
•• Uprising " is a harsh expression ; the 
Quarto sepa^-ates the words. 

rising of the hill] Compare The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. ii. 46: 
" meet with me tfpon the rising of the 
mountain-foot." Sidney has "am- 
bushed his footmen in the falling of a 
hill which was overshadowed with a 
wood" (Arcadia^ bk. iii. [repr. p. 269]). 
The "rise of the hill" is a common 
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Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that shcx)t, 

And thereupon thou speak'st the fairest shoot. 
For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 
Prin. What, what? first praise me, and again say no? 

O short-liv'd pride ! Not fair? alack for woe ! 
For. Yes, madam, fair. 
Prin. Nay, never paint me now : 

Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 

Here, good my glass, take this for telling true : 

Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 
"^For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit 
Prin. See, see ! my beauty will be saved by merit. 

O heresy in fair, fit for these days ! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise. 

But come, the bow : now mercy goes to kill, 

11-40. / thank . . . lofd\ Consigned to the margin by Pope. 
again\ Q i ; and then again F i, Q 2; then again Ff 2, 3, 4. 
him money] Johnson. 22. fair] faith Collier MS. 



IS 



20 



14. and 
18. (giving 



term for a waiting or hiding place 
from whence to strike the game. See 
The Merry Wives of Windsor^ v. v. 247 
(p. 224, Arden ed. and notes). These 
stands or standings were erected for 
special occasions like the present. In 
Lord North's Household Book for 1575 
occurs : '* Making a standing for ye 
Q. in the parke . . . 25*^ " (Nichols, 
ii. 238). Called also "bowers." See 
Introduction. 

17. brouf]{sLCe. Sec below, iv. iii. 182. 

18. good my glass] See note at iii. i. 
144. 

20. inherit] own, possess; as m i. 
i. 73. A common use. 

21. saved by merit] saved by that for 
which a person deserves recompense 
(as in 1 Henry IV. i. ii. 121) ; but there 
is also a quibble upon the meaning of 
"merit," reward, recompense. Nares 
gives an example of the verb from 
Chapman's Homer's Jliad^ ix. 259: 
"The king will merit it with gifts." 
See Richard II. i. iii. 156 for another 
example of the substantive. The Prin- 
cess is referring to her "tip'* to the 
forester. See Schmidt's Lexicon. But 
"saved by merit" has a signification 
which explains the following words, " O 
heresy in fair," upon which difficulty 
there has been much comment, and, as 
Furness says, it lies *'in specifying 



wherein the heresy exists. And as we 
have seen, no two critics exactly agree." 
"Merits" had a papistical sense. I 
find in Barnabe Googe's translation of 
NaogeorguSf The Popish Kingdome, 
1570 (Chiswick, 1880) : " They go and 
buy of other men, that commonly have 
more. But specially of Monkes that 
have the merites chiefe to sell. Sufficient 
both to keepe themselves and other 
men from hell " (Folio 40, The Third 
Booke). And on the following page, 
the " heresy " in the text is made dear : 
" All such as are not Monkes or saved 
by their merites deare, Or in their ship, 
and this makes fooles to buy their 
merites deare." " Merits" appears to 
mean certificates bought firom the 
monks, of money bestov^ upon them, 
and especially of pilgrimages taken to 
holy places: "If to holy places go, 
and for religion sake. Unto the ymage 
of some saint, they painefuU journeys 
make ... All things they nere for 
merites doe." See Introduction upon 
the Princess's use of this expression. 

22. heresy] See last note. See Bar- 
nabe Googe, at the reference above, for 
more on the subject; also note at 
"comer-cap," iv. iii. 50. 

23* ^ giving hand] See Othello^ in. 
iv. 46, 47 (and note, Arden edition, pp. 
167, 168). 
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And shooting well is the n accounted ill. 25 

Thus will I save my credit in the shoot: 

Not wqupdiog, pity would not let me do 't ; 

If wounding, then it was to show my skill, 

That more for praise than purpose meant to kill. 

And out of question so it is sometimes, 30 

Glory ^Qwsjfuilty of detested crimes, 

When, for fame's sake, for praise, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart ; 

As I for praise alone now seqk to sgili 

Ths,poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill. 35 

Boyet. Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty 

Only for praise' sake, when they strive to be 

Lords o'er their lords ? 
Prin, Only for praise ; and praise we may afford 

To any lady that subdues a lord. 40 



Enter CoSTARD. 

Bcyet. Here comes a member of the commonwealth. 
Cost. God dig-you-den all ! Pray you, which is the head 

lady? 
Prin. Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the rest that have 

no heads. 
Cost. Which is the greatest lady, the highest ? 
Prin. The thickest and the tallest 
Cost, The thickest and the tallest ! it is so ; truth is truth. 
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32. for praise] to praise Ff 2, 3, 4. 
Put in the margin by Pope. 



35. that] tho' Warburton conj. 41-54. 



30. out of question] beyond question, 
certainly. 

36. cursf] shrewish, cross-grained. 
Usually applied to women, but com- 
pare Ascham, The Scholemaster (Arber, 
p. 18), 1570 : '* the shrewde touches of 
many curste boyes." 

41. a member of the commonwealth] 
See again iv. ii. 71, where we are told 
Nathaniel is one also. ** Costard the 
swain " (i. i. 178) was one of the 
original society of tne King's founding. 
See also The Merchant of Venice, iii. 
V. 37. Compare T. B.*s trans, of De 
la Primaudaye's French Academy, chap. 
54 (1586) : *' the whole common-wealth 



representeth but one certaine bodye 
compounded of diveris members." 

42. God dig-you-den] A mutilated 
form of *• God give you good even." 
*• God deven " occurs in Gammer Gur- 
ton*s Needle, 1575. The Folio has 
" Godgigoden " in Romeo and yuliet, i. 
ii. 59. See the New Eng. Diet, for other 
varieties. Ben Jonson has ** God you 
good morrow " in Bartholomew Fair, i. i. 

48. truth is truth] proverbial. Com- 
pare Nashe, Have With You to Saffron 
Walden, 1596 (Grosart, iii. 94) : *• Yet 
in truth (as truth is truth, and will out 
at one time or other, and shame the 
devil)"; and Gascoigne, The Steel 
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An your waist, mistress, were as slender as my wit. 
One o' these maids' girdles for your waist should be fit. 50 
Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickest 
here. 

Prin, What 's your will, sir ? what 's your will ? 

Cost. I have a letter from Monsieur Biron to one Lady Rosa- 
line. 

Prin. O ! thy letter, thy letter ; he's a good friend of mine. 55 
Stand aside, good bearer. Boyet, you can carve ; 
Break up this capon. 

Boyet. I am bound to serve. 

This letter is mistopk ; it importeth none here : 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I swear. 

Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear. 



49. my wif]your wit Johnson conj. 

G^ (Arber, p. 103), 1576: "Ispeake 
against my sex, So have I done before, 
But truth is truth and muste be tolde, 
Though daunger kepe the dore." 

49. sUnder . . . nnt] Compare Lyly, 
Sapho and Phao, i. iii. : ** Molus. You 
are grosse witted, master courtier. 
Cryti, And you master scholler sUndir 
witted.*^ 

53. What*s your w//, sir?] Obvi- 
ously the Princess is snubbing Costard 
for his impertinence. Fumess makes 
a doubt of it. 

56, 57. carve ; Break up] A technical 
term, originally for carving a deer, but 
subsequently of extended use. Com- 
pare Florio's Montaigne's Essays^ i. 51. 
Montaigne quotes from Juvenal, Sat, 
V. 127 : ** Nee minimo sani discrimine 
refer t. Quo fiesta lepores, et quo gallina 
secetur. What grace we use, it makes 
small difference, when We carve a 
Hare, or else breake up a Hen " (" dc- 
couper un lievre ou un poulet"). In 
The Winter's Tale, in. ii. 132, the ex- 
pression occurs of a letter : " Break up 
the seals and read.'* The words '* you 
can carve " are addressed to Boyet with 
a quibble on the sense (used also of 
Boyet) at v. ii. 323 (see note). Craig 
gives me an example from Gascoigne, 
Glass of Government^ 1575 : •• Oh now 
this comforteth my hart; thys letter 
commeth from my younger sonne: I 
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will break it up." See also Ths Mer- 
chant of Venice, 11. iv. 10. 

57. capon] Theobald pointed out that 
** capon is here used like the French 
pouUt." Cotgrave has: ** Poulet : a 
chicken, also a love-letter or love- 
message." Thackeray uses the term : 
"sate down to pen a poulet ... to 
Mademoiselle" {Vanity Fair, chap, 
xxiv.). French was so commonly 
spoken, I suppose the ioke did not 
seem fkr-fetched, especially as we are 
supposed to be in France. Furness 
refers to Laneham's Letter (1575) for 
a similar expression, ** cold pigeon " 
(Bums' repr. p. 89), but it is a bad 
parallel. The expression there is 
equivalent to " cola pie," a rebuke or 
reprimand, and there is no mention of 
a letter. Compare here Lyly's Mother 
Bombie, i. i. (ante 1594): "my son is 
out of the shell and is growne a pretie 
cock. Dromio. Carve him, master, and 
make him a capon, else all your breed 
will prove cockescomes." 

58. mistook] Compare Speeches to the 
Queen at Rycot, 1592 (Nichols, iii. 170) : 
" a French Page came with three other 
letters: the one written to the Lady 
Squemish, which being mistaken by a 
wronff superscription, was read before 
her Maiestie." 

60. Break the neck] Still alluding to 
the capon (Johnson). 
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B&yei* \^Reads,\ By heaven, that thou art fair, is most infallible ; 
true, that thou art beauteous; truth itself, that thou art 
lovely. More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, 
truer than truth itself^ have commiseration on thy herotcat 
vassal ! The magnanimous and most illustrate king Cophetua 

65. iUuiiraU} illustrious Q 2* 

6t, etc] H all i well quotes here from 
Wilson's Art of Rhetorique (i584)» p. 
165, in ridicule of affected epistolary 
writing. Wilson gives an example of 
such a letter ** de\'ised by a Lincoln* 
shire man for a voide benefice to a 
gentleman that then waited uppon the 
Lord Chancellor " (see Furness) which 
Halliwell gives an extract from. It is 
of the encomiastic pedantical form 
familiar in dedications to patrons and 
such-like compositions, whose charac' 
tcristics are verbosity and unreadable- 
ness. Arm ado does not go quite so 
low. He does not coin abominable 
setqutpedalian words from a Latin 
dictionary. The letter is, however, 
none the less a mockery. We have 
other evidences of a familiarity with 
Wilson's work in this, play* Sec " in- 
sinuation," IV. ii. 15 (note); and "time 
when," L i. 230 (note). 

63, 64, Mart fairer than fair . . . 
irutr than truth, etc.] See note at 1. 11. 
i57'59' Compare Sidney *b Arcadia, 
bk. i, (Dublin edition [1739], i. 51), antt 
1586: '* That which made her fairness 
much the fairer wasi that it was a fair 
ambaisador of a most fair mind," and 
elsewhere throughout. Below (note, 
lines 68, 6g) at '* in the vulgar (O base 
and obscure vulgar I),'* there is another 
Arcadtanism. Compare bk. ii. (p. 278, 
ui supra) : *• Which when this good 
old woman perceived— O the good old 
woman ! " and again : " her body (O ^weet 
fc>ody I) covered," etc. ; and again : '* One 
day (O day that shincd to make them 
daikl **J. Here is another of Sidney's 
"linked sweetnesses": ** His arm no 
ofter gave blows than the blows gave 
wounds, than the wounds gave deaths, 
so terrible was his force ; and yet was 
his quickness more terrible than his 
force, and his judgment more quick 
than his quickness" (bk. iii.). InEitead 
of clothing thoughts with words, the 
words arc compelled to drag out the 
inanimate thoughts in chains. 

65. illustrati] ilt urinous. See again 
V. i. 114. The word also had the sense 
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resplendent, illuminated, as in Chap- 
man's Phyllis and Flora (Minor Ponu^ 
etc, 1875, 0.48), 1595: "bright in bl» 
As stars illustrate bodies be.*' Sec the 
New Eng. Diet, for examples as early 
as 1526 in good English writers. 

65, 66. king Cophetua . . , ^^gf[tsw 
Zenehphcti] We have already had a 
reference to the ballad of the King and 
the Beggar (without names) '* which 
the world was very ciiilty of some 
three ages since ; but I think *tis not 
now to be found; or, if it were, it 
would neither serve for the writing nor 
the tune." It is only reasonable to 
identify Armado's first ballad with the 
reference he makes to the King and 
the Beggar here. .Shakespeare refers 
to the story agai ' - ''• ' '" '...^^ 

n. i. 54 (see ^ im 

edition, p. 50) : ' — -.. ., ua 

loved the beggar maid " ; :• ije 

"King Cophetua" is me 1 ap- 

parently a quotation) in a ranting pas- 
sage in 2 Henry IV. v. iii. 106; and 
again the title is recalled in Rkkeard 
II. v« iii. 80, Hen Jonson aJso has 
*' as rich as King Cophetua " in Every 
Man in his Humour, in. iv. There is 
a ballad on *' King Cophetua and the 
Beggarmaid" in Percy's Rtliques (i, 
189-94, ed. 1887) from Johnson's Crown 
Garland of Goul den RostSy 16 ta^ where 
its title is ** A Song of a Beggar and a 
King." But the language of this ballad, 
as Capell says, *' most certainly has not 
the age that Moth speaks of." One 
line in it seems to me more likely to be 
a quotation from Romeo and Juliet than 
viee vend. In this ballad the name of 
the beggar is corrupted to *' Penelo* 
phon." Button Moth's a" .he 

early ballad was very difft lie 

dainty and decorously-wot..^v. ^,.,.i^ in 
Percy, There is a passage in MarstQn*s 
Scourge of Villainy (Bullcn*s Marst&m^ 
iii. 302), 1598, which alludes to some- 
thing more in keeping with Moth*$ 
reminiscences : '* Go buy some ballad 
of the Fairy King, And of the Beggar- 
wench, some roguy thing, Which tSou 
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set eye upon the pernicious and indubitate beggar 2enelo- 
phon. and he it was that might rightly say, veniy vidi^ vici ; 
which ta annothanizc in the vulgar (O base and obscure 
vulgar I) vidclkct, he came, saw, and overcame: he came, 
one ; saw, two ; overcame, three. Who came ? the king : 
why did he come ? to sec : why did he sec ? to overcome. 
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66, Zinehphon} Pituhpkon Collier, 68. anHotkanitf] Qq, F i ; atsata- 

mitt Ft 2, 3, 4. 6g. iaw] Ff 2, 3, 4; stt Qq, F i. 70. saw] Rowe; jw 

Qq» Ff. tfvtfcamf] Q 2, Ff 3, 4 ; covtwtame Q t, Ff I, 2, 



mayst chant unto the chamber-maid To 
iome viJc tune/' Moth finds fault also 
with the tunc. There seems to have 
been also a drama on the subject, which 
18 referred 10 probably in 2 Henry iV. 
and in D'Avenant's Wits, 11. i. (1636): 
•* spoke like the bold CaphHua's son I ** 
[Sec additionat note on p. 1S4-] 

66. induhiktU] certain. Not else- 
where in Shakespeare, but a long-used 
(Caxton, 1420), &ound word, Schmidt 
suggests that Armada blunders, but 
he does not. An unmistakable beggar 
is set antithetically against a most 
Illustrious king, 

67*6g. $ay^ vtni, vidi, vki . . . cofntf 
MM^w^ and ovfrcamt] None of the com- 
H^ientators inform us whence Shake- 
Pa^meare derived this famous quotation. 
Perhaps it is too well known, but Ar- 
m ado's accuracy deserves corrobora- 
tion ; and in the Sian/ord Dictionary 
(Cambridge, 1892) the present passage 
it the earliest example. It is from 
North's Plutarch {JuHus CiPsar)^ 1579 : 
.♦ I ,.^nr f^'ic^ht a great battcll with 
t . . , And becau&e he 

V one of his fnenda of 

the syddcnness of this victory, he only 
wrote three words unto Antcius at 
Rome : Vmi, Vidi, Vici : to wit, I 
came, saw, and overcame. These three 
words ending all with like sound and 
letters in the Latin, have a certain 
short grace, more pleasant to the ear, 
than can be welt expressed in any other 
ton^e " (Temple Clanxic*!, vii. 187). 
This passage, in North*s words (from 
"three words*' to '* overcame"), is 
quoted earlier than by Shakespeare in 
T. Bowes* transJatif^n of De la Primau- 
daye*s French AduUiny (15^6), in chap, 
xii., *' Of Speech and Speaking " : and 
from thence into Greene's prose-tracts 
(Grosart, v. 206, 276)* in Penelopt'i Wtb 
(1587), and The Spanixh Masquerado 
(15H9), but without **came, saw, and 
overcame," 



68. annothaniMt] anatomise. Pos- 
sibly Armado's version of the word 
VkTis suggested by the substantive an- 
notation which was already in current 
use, although the verb was consider- 
ably later. The old editions of Shake* 
speare usually vnittanathomixi in other 
passages for " anatomize/* 

68, 69. vulgar (O bast , ♦ . vulgar)] 
See for this form of repetition, note at 
lines 63, 64 above, Lyly has the same 
trick (later than Arcadia) in Endymiont 
I. L : "his person (ah sweet person) 
... his sharpe wit (ah wit too sharpe)," 
etc, 

vulg^ar (0 base and ohscun vul- 
gar I}] "Vulgar," meaning vernacular 
tongue, occurs again in As You Li hi 
Ti, V. i. 53, in a similar strain : '• aban- 
don, which is in the vulgar^ leave/* 
In I, ii. 46 aborvc, we have had *• the 
vulgar " used absolutely for the com- 
mon people. Compare Henry Porter's 
Two Angry Women of Abingdtm (Hajt* 
litt's Dodiley, vii. 283, Z%i), 1599 : 
**C<Jow»/j, Faith, sir, like f\ '^^^^ '"^n 
of service. Philip, Or s 
Coomes. Indeed, so called I- / 

gar, Philip. Why, where ihc devij 
hadsl thou that word ? *' And Puttcn- 
ham, ArU of English Poesir, 1589 (but 
written earlier) : " Offices of service 
and love towards *^ '-- ' - "-t! 

Obsequies in our r !j 

maner of Pocsic 1 1 j , ,f 

ryme dogretl ** (p. 6g), .See also pp 
Z2, a6, in Arber*s reprint, *• tn thcyi 
vulgar tongue," the mil expression, is 
in ** Publike Bantismc/' in The First 
Prayer Book cf King Edward VL 

69. mdelicif\ The Stanf^rJ nittt^^u 
ary has a reference {ante 151 
Ofigiftai Letters for the ^ n 
vt>., and anodier (1562) to the same 
collection, contracted videL Sec Ai 
You Like It, IV, i, 97, 



w 




tfcTKif? 



r4.*»i-<Jiqs.?fs*: 



■q.z.?z.- 




{■fine df ^^ ^ *i ' r a lufliffr"' la 
teeae iL of PirfimgffwT tle«dled s G. 
Har»cw>. £srsK ifSt- 'Jaere » i 
t m '>g«* 37 MiaoEe Snifh »Jf. 

CTT ^mni// fa iiarw £yg 

flMj, Baad fiix. p. s!vrL): **Qais ax 
Gcammacca Caserns? Xanoe Fed- 
j Uff T i w ? Qosi in Potoaai !feartB Jori- 
das ? Soaac Pedasrfns ? <^ns 



p ed a nt ia s ? ^ See note at ** T107VX,** 
▼. n. 664. 

I mfaru tky Un€\Vtoai Lyiy: '•IwiD 
not ffiiofcy Buniai^e wnere I cannot 
compdl love" {Camfasft^ w. 4 [15S4]); 
and ** Wen Semele, I win not mmmand 
love, lor ft cannot be enforced : let me 
entreat it " {Endjimwi^ v. 3 [1591]) ; and 
Safho and Pkao, tv. i (1584): ^ Yeeld 
to me, Phao; I intreat where I may 
command; command tboa, where tboo 
•honldit intreat.'* 

81, ixchangefar] obtain in exchange 
for. The New Bng. Did, xtStx% this 
*'ob90lete" lenie to Spenser, Ptuwu 
QuttfUt VII. vi. 6. 

for ragt ? robes :] " Capid is blinde 
and iihocrteth at random, as soone hitting 
a rafic* ^ ^ ^^^t ^^^ piercing as soone 
the bosome of a Captive as the brest of 
a IJbertine** (Lodfe. Buphues Golden 
Legacie \Shaket. Lib, Hazlitt's edition, 
P' 33 Ji ^59^) \ And again : ** Coptd shootes 



Hailiweirs 'mwtmmth mad 
Cem^^ Li£n«ft0Vy p. 32 
r fauHB GtfxtSAMv, bj A. Man. 
13S4J : -I, ^pse mtU^ tUOt tiitU 
A standaxd ^^mISi w 
Xasbe in Howe With Km, 
ec tG?QBE% oL 66) : ^a per ae, 000 

opoa tbee with a whoie Hombooke " ; 
and ax Hdw a Mam wamj Ckuse m Good 
Wife <Ha2fitt's DodsUy^ ix. 42), arm 
1600 : ** I was five years Iearniii|r to 
crisb-croas firom great A ... so in 
p r o ce s s of time I came to e per se and 
com per se, and fiiiir,'' etc^ etc This 
was probably the most f»ii*nMr mean* 
ing. The word does not occur again 
in Shakespeare except in ^ tittle-tattle," 
which may owe somewh at of its origin 
to the present word. A passage in 
Grim ike Collier of Crojrdom (Haxlitt's 
DodsUj, \'iii. 418), circa 1600, goes a 
long way in support of this. 

for tittUs? HtUs] A qmbble of 
Harvey's: *' I am alwayes marvellouslv 
beholding unto you, for your bountifuil 
Titles. . . . ButtoletTi/^sandriMl/s 
passe, and come to the very point in 
deede" {Letter to Spenser [Grosart, i. 
25I, 1579)' This is pre-euphuist, but 
it is a favourite mode of Lyly's and 
copied by many writers : for example, 
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mc. Thus, expecting thy reply, I profane my lips on thy 
foot, my eyes on thy picture, and my heart on thy every part 
Thine in the dearest design of industry, 

Don Adria^no db Akmado. 85 

Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roAl 

'Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as hia prey ; 

Submisaive fall his princely feet before, 

And he from forage will incline to play. 

But if thou strivet poor soul, what art thou then ? go 

Food for his rage, repast ure for his den. 

Prin. Whatjilume of feathers is h^ that, indited this letter? 
What _yane? w U h ercock ? did you ever hear 

better? 

85, Adriano] Q 2 i Adriam Q 1, Ff* Armadd] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; Armaiko Qq, F i. 



Drayton In his dedications to The Har- 
tmmii 0/ tht Church (1590) : '* not as 
poems of Poets, but prayers of Prophets ; 
and vouchsafe to be their gracious 
Patroness against any graceless Para- 
aite*'; and ** I speake not of toys in 
Mount Ida, but of Triumphs in Mount 
Sion ; not of vanity, but of Verity : not 
of Talcs, but of Truths;'* 

82, frofane my iipi] " I kiss Ihy 
hand was a common, respectful end- 
ing to a letter, especially from a lover 
or suitor. Compare The Shepherdns 
Felismtna (Ha^litt** Shakes. Lib. 
p, 28^}: '* all IS mine doth wholly 
cOruMst in your hands, the which, with 
all reverence and duttfull affection, a 
thousand tiroes I kisse"; and Nashe 
(mockingly), Ded. 10 Lenten Stuffe 
(Groiart, v. 195) : ** and wo 1 ktsse the 
shadow of your feetea ahadow." 

t$3. ^irftirr] image. 

84. induitry] assiduity in ladies' ser- 
vice* In The Queen* s Enttttainmeni 
at Cowdmy, 1591 (Nichols, iii, 109), 
industr^v is described as ** careful and 
kind diligence/' This word was used 
widely and affectedly. Gabriel Harvey 
has it several times while bestowing 
lavish praise on his friend Sidney, and 
his ** Cottnleas of Pembroke's Arcadia " 
in Pierce*^ Supererogation (Grosart, ii. 
09-102): **Lord, what would himselfe 
nave proovcd in fine, that was the gentle- 
man of Curtesy, the Esauter of Indus- 
try, and the Knight of Valour at those 
yeeres? Live ever swecteBookc-** Our 
•♦ gallantry.'* 

m. Nemean Ihn] So accented in 



Hamlet, i, iv, 85. The reference is to 
the first of Hercules^ labours, which 
Shakespeare recalled from Golding's 
Ovid^ ix. 242 : ** The Nemean Lyon by 
theis armcs lyes dead uppon the ground " 
(1567), Here it was he found hi&pronun- 
ciation of NemPan, wherein the Greek 
and not the Latin acc«:nt is retained. 
This is the sonnet Armado promises us 
at i< ii, 174, so we must be content. 
We have here too the Armada of '* high- 
born words,'' foreshadowed and fore- 
gone, of I. i. 171. See Introduction. 
95. vane] '* vane " naturally suggests 
weathercock, but tt should more pro 
perly be written here ** fane,** an 
obsolete word signifying " flag, banner, 
pendant'* {New Eng, Dict.)^ also writ- 
ten •• fan *' as in Chapman*9 Two Wh€ 
Men, etc., iv. iii. (1619) : "I could de- 
vise them a crest as fit as a ftm for a 
for ehorse. ** There is a good i fl u sir .1 1 i \ c 
passage in The Peasl <jf St. O^ 
ohierved oi Utrecht, 1586 iVi, 
Pro^r«5#J, ii. 457) : "Then 
trumpets to sound in the scr 1 

was most prtnce^like and ahouiidiiJii, 
served on the knee, car\'cd and tasted 
to her Majesties trencher [*as if in 
person she had been there *) ; . . . 
sundry sortes of musickee continued 
the entrtng of the Ifirst course ; which 
done and avoydcd, the trumpcL'- 
sounded in for the second, which wa^ 
all baked meats of beasts and fowles . 
the beasts, as lions, dragons, leopards, 
and such like bearing phaines or arms ; 
and the fowles, as neacocks, swans, 
pheasants^ turkjc cocks, and others in 
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Bey€t, I am amcfa deoehr'd bat I rrmrtnhftr tlic style. 

Prim. Else yoor u ieim j i > is bad, gomg o'er it efcwfaflc 95 

BcyeL 'Was Anoado is a S paniar d, that keeps here in oomt; 

Af^ataSIr 2 Monarrhn^ and one that makes sport 

To die prince and his book-aBtes. 
Prim, ThoOy fdknr, a word. 

Who gave thee this letter ? 
Cost. I toU you ; my kxxL 

Prim. To whom dKxdd'st thoa give it? 

Cost. From my kvd to my lady. 100 

Prim. From which k>fd to which lady? 



97. /*aiilu»]Ff2,3.4; 
ordbo] HOMrdha Q 2. 



Qq,Fi;/hwf«fC«pdlc30oj. Ifos- 



^ii^f 03ttflI3l IC&tOcn^ SOCCSd wi tnC^F 

greatest pride, which sight was both 
rare amd magnifioefit. This senrice 
bong piaoed on her Mayctties boord. 
the beasts 00 the 00c side, and Ibwics 
on the other, the lyoo being couchant 
at her Higfanesse's trencher, the ossbers 
cryed 'K HaU!' ... the ieast ended 
and tables voyded, there was danncing, 
vaulting and tumbling with the forces 
of Heroiles. ... At supper being all 
assembled againe . . . great was the 
feast . . . and after supper beganne 
the harries betweene challengers and 
defendants wherein the Earle of Essex 
behaved htmselfe so valiantly." We 
can imagine the challengers on behalf 
of St. George roaring somewhat like 
Armado*8 Nemean lion *' falling his 
princely feet before" ber Highnesses 
trencher. The plume of feathers and 
the lane belong to the Feast. Compare, 
too, '* libbard's head on knee *' at v. ii. 
542. For Hercules, compare v. iL 580, 
581, and V. i. no (notes). 

93. weathercock] Taken as a t^pe of 
showiness, as in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, lu. ii. 18 (see note, Arden 
edition, p. 120). So Sidney, Arcadia^ 
bk. iiL (Dublin edition, vol. ii. p. 69 
[1739]) : '* proclaiming his blasphemies 
against womankind ; that, namely, that 
sex was . . . the shops of vanities, 
the gilded weathercocks," 

97. Monarcho] A real fantastical 
character of the time. He appears to 
have been a crazy hanger-on to the 
Court, whose vain-gloriousness made 



nBD A botL ToOBBSS ChufcfajTSid wiote 
a tedioas epitaph to The PkamiasHcmU 
Mammrkt^ printed in a oollectioa called 
his Chamce (1580) which is given at 
length by Steevcns. SCeevens also 
quotes from A brief e Discomrse of the 
S^amish State, with a Dialogme an- 
mexed, imtituUd PhitobasUis (1590), p. 
39: " The actors were that Bcrgamasoo 
(for his phantastick hmnours) named 
Momarcho, and two of the Spanish 
embassadonrs retinue, who being about 
foure and twentie yeares past, in Piauks 
Church in London, contended who was 
80\'craigne of die world : the Monarcho 
maintained himself to be he, and named 
their king to be bat his viceroy for 
Spaine, the other two widi great fufy 
denying it," etc, etc He is honoured 
by other references in writers of the 
time. Farmer ouotes from Meres' 
Wits CommomwecJth (p. 178) : " Peter 
Shakerlye of Paules, and Monarcho 
that lived about the court." Steevens 
refers also to Nashe*8 Have With You 
to Saffron Walden (Grosart, iii. 112), 
1596: **an insulting monarch above 
Monarcha the Italian, that ware crownes 
in his shoes." Reed gives one from 
B. Riche*8 Poults and Nothing but 
Poults, p. 12 : "he kx^ like a 
Monarcho of a very cholericke com- 
plexion"; while Douce cites from 
Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft^ 1584, 
to the effect that, like Thrasibulus, he 
was sore oppressed with the like spirit 
or conceipt (see Dr. Nicholson^s repr. 
p. 42). 
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osf. From my lord Biron, a good master of mine. 

To a lady of France that he call'd Rosaline. 
frtn. Thou hast mistaken his letter Come» lords, away. 

Here, sweet, p ut up t his : 'twill be thine another day. 105 
"■"""^ [Exeunt Princess and train, 

fit Who is the suitor? who is the suitor ? 
Ros. Shall I teach you to know ? 

Bcyei. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ras. Why, she that bears the bow. 

Finely put off I 
Bo)^€i. My lady goes to kill horns ; but if thou marry, 

Hang me by the neck if horns that year miscarry. r 10 

Finely put on! 
Ras, Well then, I am the shooter 

Bayet. And who is your deer ? 

Ros. If we choose by the horns, yourself come not near. 
Finely put on, indeed ! 

Li04« hr*h] ladies ]ohn^on zonj. 10/b, suitor . * . iiir^or] Steevi^iift (Farmer) ; 
voUt Qq» Ff. 1 06 to end of^cene. Pui in mar^n by Vox^t. 113. horns ^ 

urMlfcome] Qq, Ff, Cambridge, Furneas; horns, y our tiif: come Rowe,Siee\etis 

litq, 

104. misiaken] taken to the wrong 
pemoit^ miscarried. Sec above, line 58. 

tos* ikmr tmcihrr day] Mr. Daniel 
f^"-— rrrifM. 13th Oct, X883) explainfl 

I om "it will be of use to you; 
1 1 1 fi nd the benefit of it hereauer.** 

it docs not occttr again in Shaketipeart:. 
Daniel given parallels from Jonson's 
Taif of a Tub, n. i, ; Middleton. Thi 
IVikh, IT. iii,; and Cooke's Greene's 
Tu Qttoqtm (HaiHtt k Doditty, xi. ^Ji). 
The pajisages are certainly cauivaJent, 
but *' it win be your turn another day '* 
wcema rather what the Princess means 
to say. 

106. $mk>r] Formerly,and still provin- 

ciaVly, pronounced ** shooter," Hence 

libble* There arc three closely- 

II pages on this in Furness* He 
^..^.^ A good e3tample from Lyly's 
Bufkuis |Arber, p. 293) ; " There was 
a Lady tn Spaine . . * hadde three 
$uk>r9 (and ^'et never a good Archer).*' 

t07« coHh9unt] that which contains ; 
the sum. Compare Greene^ Neprr Too 
Latt (Gfosart, viii. 50) : "they be women 
and therefore the conttHenti of all ex- 
cellence*' (1S90); s^d his Aicida (ix. 



3to8), 158S : ** women, the painted am- 
tinfnis of fiattery, of deceit/' etc., etc. 

to8-iii. put off , , ^ put on] 1 find 
these terms in anlilhesis in Gascoi^nt^S 
Hrrmii's Tale ^Nichols' Progrcnti, i. 
559). 157*5 : "charged . . , to wuaic 
this puiushmeni with patience, which 
necessyty did putt on, and desty ny 
wold putt off.'* Perhaps military or 
fencing terms, to hit or strike al» and 
to guardf ward oflf or parry. Lyly had 
similar ejaculations of encouragement 
to punsters in Mother BombU : "well 
brought about/' ** excellently applied/' 
etc, 

[I3E. who iivour deer?] So in Lyly's 
Galtathea, iu i- (1592) : ** Saw you not 
the deere come this way . . . whose 
dear was it . . ♦ I saw none but mine 
own dear.** 

115. y out set/ come twt near] Rowe's 
punctuation may be right* and the 
meaning that Rosaline gives Boyet 
•*thc horns/' as common chaff* and 
then says **come not near/* to a 
dangerous beast. Fumess seems to 
have found a niare'n nest here. 
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Mar, You still wrangle with her, Boyet, and she strikes at the 
brow, 115 

Boyet, But she herself is hit lower : have I hit her now ? 
Ros. Shall I come upon thee with an old saying, that was 
a man when King Pepin of France was a little boy, as 
touching the hit it ? 
BayeL So ! may answer thee with one as old, that was a I30 
woman when Queen Guinever of Britain was a Httle 
wench, as touching the hit it 
Ros, Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 

Thou canst not hit it» my good man. 
BoytL An I cannot, cannot, cannot^ 1 25 

An I cannot, another can. 

[Exeuni Ros. and Kaik, 
Cost By my troths most pleasant: how both did fit it ! 
Mar, A mark marvellous well shot, for they both did hit it 
Boyet. A mark 1 O t mark but that mark ; a mark, says my 
lady. 
Let the mark have a prick in *t, to mete at, if it may be. 1 30 

125. An\ And Q i ; omitted Ff, Q 3. 12S. hit rl] F 4 ; Atf^ Qq, Ff i, ^t 3* 



1 17. comt upon tki€ with\ attack thee 
wtth (a« in Genesis xxxiv. 25). See 
Th* Taming of the Shrew ^ i. ii. 42. 
This use seems to have esca)>ed New 
Eng. Did. in Come (see 4Sth Rection). 

tt8. King Pfpin] The founder of the 
Carlovingian dynasty » died 768. As a 
representative of ancient times we 
meet him aj^ain in Att's IV dl that 
Buds Weit, IK i. 79. 

121. Qu€fn GutH^v^r] The name was 
URed in contempt. See Naahef Have 
With You to Saffron WaUm (Grosart» 
Hi. 150), 1596: ** Since the raigne of 
Quetfi Gutniv^r was there never seenc 
a wor^ *' ; and Dekker, A Strongs 
Horse-Race (Groeart, iii. 358), 1613: 
** the Diveli , . . had no sooner touched 
hifi old Laplandian Guenevora, but shee 
as apeedily cjuickened.'* See also 
Dekker's Sattromastix (Pearson, i* 
219) ; Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Scornful Lady^ v. i, ; and Marston*s 
Matfontent^ The last ig quoted in 
Nares. 

123. Thou canst not hit it] The ttine 
of this song, or catch, is given in Chap- 
peU's Popular Music of the Olden Time 
(i, 239), from a manuscript at Oxfibrd 



bearing date 1620. It was a dance- 
tune. Chappell gives a single refer* 
ence to it ^besides the present)^ namely* 
•* Wily Beguiled, written in the reign 
of Elizabeth,*' which was printed in 
t6o6 ; '* Thou art mine own sweetheart, 
From thee Uc nc*cr depart ; Thou art 
my CiperliJlie And I thy Trangdidowne- 
dilly. . . . And then dance, cantt ikom 
not hit it ? Ho» brave William Cricket 1 " 
(Hazlitt*s Dodstey^ ix. 327). Stephen 
uosson refer £1 to it as a dance in tiis 
Quips for Upstart Newfangled GentU- 
women, 1595 : ** Can you hit it ia oh 
their dauncc." The song is referred 
to in Rowley's Match at Afidnight, u K 
(Hazhtt's Dodsley^ xiii. 23) : *» A widow 
witty — Is pastime pretty . . , an old 
man*— Sim. Then will she answer, if 
you cannot a younger can.'* 

130. mark . . , prick . . . mete oi] 
Mtnshew's Gmd4 into the Tongnes fed. 
1627) has: '• a Marke^ white or pncke 
to shoote at , . » L(2ittn>. ikfrto, i 
metendo, quod posita stt m dtmenao 
spatio." 

prick] This word had a variety 
of derivative aenaes in archery, which 
are dealt with by Fumivall at canaidbr* 
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Mar. Wide o' the bow-hand I i' faith, your hand is r>uL 
Co$t, Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or heJU nc « r hii the clout* 
Boyet, An if my hand be out» then belike your hand is in* 
Cost, Then will she get the upshoot by cleaving the pin. 
Mar, Come, come, you talk greasily ; your lips grow fouL 135 
Cost, She *s too hard for you at pricks, sir : challenge her to 
bovvL 



Boyet. I fear too much rubbing, 

134. ^n] Ff 2, 5, 4 ; h in Qq, P t. 

able length in a note prefixed to Tlu 
Bah€t% Book, pp. c-ciii., where many 
references will be found. Including^ of 
course, Ascham's Toxophilus. We are 
only concerned here with the primary 
meaning of '* mark."* But it h quite 
possible that this sense arose from the 
use of peeled wands (compare butchers' 
prUki) as a mark. Compare Guye of 
Gisbomf^ one of the earliest Robin 
Hood baltada (Percy Folio, ii. 232) : 
*'ihey cutt them downe the summer 
shroggs Which grew both under a 
Bryar, And sett them 3 score rood in 
twinn To shootc the priakts full ncarc." 
Sec line 136 below, note. 

130. to mete ai} to measure, to aim or 
level at. 

131, Widf o* thr ftow-hamf] far from 
the mark ; literally » on the left or bow^ 
hand side. An instruction from the 
butts CAUed out to the archer, by those 
who gave aim. This is the earliest 
example of the expression in Ntw Bng* 
Did, It became common later in the 
dramatists. Compare Sir J. Haring^ 
ton* A SrufViewt etc. {Nugt^s Antiqua^ 
cd, 1779, I. 28), 1608: *'wide of the 
right way, upon the sinister or ^w- 
hand^ many miles." 

131, h%t the clout] The target was 
fixed by a pin or clout (Fr. r/on), the 
bend of which was painted white and 
marked the centre. Compare Ben 

ionson, Epilogue to Tkg StapU 0/ 
/#tt»i ; ** our hope Is though the clout 
vm do not always hit, It will not be 
imputed to hh wit/* See also Mar- 
lowe's rarr'^ -'-■■' '-^ - ),iv. 8: "For 
kings are . man shoots 

at.*' The ^ given (sup- 

ported by '* clout-nail *'^ may be doubt- 
ful; I take it from GifTord, but do not 
find it in Ntw Euf^, Did. A "white 
rag *' is possibly the true origin. 



Good night, my good owl. 
[Exeunt Boyet and Maria, 

134. «^*Aoo#) upshot. It is 80 written 
in Bullen's Old PlaySf iv. 137 ; and in 
Masques Performed before the Que^n^ 
iSga (Nichols, iii. 208), Compare 
Nashe, Anatomie of Absurditie (Gros- 
art, i. 9), 1589: **evcrie man shottc 
his bolte, but this was the upshoi '* ; 
and in How io Ckiae a Goftd Wife 
(Hazlttt's Dodsley^ ix. 23) ; ** who could 
miss the clout Having so fair a white» 
such steady aim ; This is the upihot : 
now bid for the game" ; and Middle- 
ton's Family ofLove^ v, iii, : •' an aiiOw 
that sticks for the y/>skot against all 
comers/^ Not necessarily the deciding 
shot, but the best shot in, till it is 
beaten, 

ctravtHg the pin] This expression 
occurs in Guye of Gisborne quoted 
above : " he clove the good prtcke 
wand"; and in Middlcton's No Wit 
no Help tiki a Woman's, il, i. : *' 1 'H 
cleave the black pin t* the mid?:t of the 
while/' Sec also Romeo and Juliet, 
ti. iv, 15 ; and G. Harvey's Three 
Proper Letters (Grohart, i, 65), 1580: 
** The second more special 1, as it were, 
hitting the white indeede, and cleaving 
the Pinnc in sunder/' 

135. gretuily] indecently, in a 
*♦ smutty •• way. Marsion speaks of 
♦' greane Aretine '* (BuUcn's edition « ill. 
320) ; and Ben Jonson^ Bartholomew 
Fair, 11. i. : ** her language grow» 
greasier than her pigs/* 

156. at pricks] Compare Gesla Gray- 
orum, 1594 (Nichols' ProgresteSt iii, 
274) ' ** any forbidden manner of shoot- 
ing ; as af pricks in common highways 
. . . or at short butts, not being of 
suRlicient length and dtjitancc, or at 
any roving or unconstant mark/* 

137. rubbing] ♦^rub" was a technical 
term in the game of bowls. It was 
definitely used of the touches of the 
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Cost By my soul, a swain X amost simple clown ! 

Lord, Lord, how the ladies and [ have put him down ! 
O* my troth, most sw eet jests! most inco gy vuJgar 

wit; 140 

When it comes so smoothJy off, so obscenely as it were; 

so fit. 
Armado o' the to side, O ! a most dainty man, 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan I 
To see him kiss his hand ! and how most sweetly a' will 

swear! 



142. Afmado\ Amado Ff 2* 3, 4 ; Armatho Q i ; Armathot F i, Q 2. c* iki 
to\ Grant White (ed. 2) ; ath tootktn i^ i\ ath to ifu V 1,^2; ath lo Ff 2. 1*4; 
a* tk to Rowej 0* V one Capetl; 0' tkt one Dyce, Cambridge; a* tk* t* otkir 
Kdghtley T44. Collier inserted a line of his own here : *' Looking babies In licf 
eyes his passion to declare/* 



bowl against others on its passage to 
the jack or mistress. But it waa em- 
ployed generally of the course of the 
bowL Sir }. Harington says Martin 
Marprelate took '* this taunting scoife 
(hat the Bishops would cry Rub, rub, 
rub, to his bowlc, and when it was gone 
100 farre say, The Divell goe with it " 
{A Brief Vuw, etc, 1608 INuga- An- 
tiqnce, i. 21, ed. 1779]). Shadwell, in 
Epsom Weils^ Act iii., has "Rub, rub, 
narrow, short, gone a thousand yards, 
and such like words of Bowlers/' 

137. owl] rhymes with bowlt which 
was evidently pronounced as owl now 
is. See for the word in its other sense, 
V. ii. 906, rhyming again with owL 
Ben JonKon makes a point of this 
rhyme in a passage about " Crambo ! 
another of the devil's games" in The 
Devil is an Ass, v. v. (1616) : '* Yes, wis, 
knight, shite, Poul, joul, otel, foul, troll, 
bouF/* The word is still heard so ^^in 
the vulgar/' According to Ellis the 
change took place in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It is still going 
on, 

140. incony] See iil i. 128. Shake- 
«^peare here rebukes loose talk in the 
belter clashes. Any cIo^ti can do that 
as well or better. 

142. o* the i4f side] the hither side. 
This is an easier and more probable 
change than Rowc*s, which introduces 
tlie word '* one," not »n the old cdttions. 
Compare North's Plutarch {Pompey) 



(Tudor Trans, iv* 280), 1579: '*ranne 
with speed on the toe side of the formest 
ranckes," and earlier in vol. iii. The 
expression is frequent in Hollaifd's 
P/fiuV. See also (N. Breton^ Choke, 
Chance and Change, 1607 (Gro«art, p. 
66) : *' Treades on a worm, and braves 
a ^ight of flies, Lookes a toHds^ and 
sweares at every word.*' 

143- hear her fan] A correct atten- 
tion, presumably, from a gallant of the 
time. Henry Hutton, satirising « gal- 
lant in Folies Anaiomie (x6t6), Wf%l 
'• I durst not use my mislrcs* fan Or 
walk attended with a hackney -man/* 
These gentlemen would purloin a feather 
as a keepsake : ** this feather grew in 
her sweet /a» sometimes ** (Ben Jonson, 
Every Man out of his Humour, ti» i.J; 
and '* A third , , , Will spend his patri^ 
mony for a garter Or the least feather 
in her bounteous /on *' {Cynthia*s 
Revels^ 111, ii.). We come from the 
sublime to the ridiculous when the 
Nurse in Romro and yuUei, 11. iv» 232, 
says : •* Peter take my fanm* and goe 
before, and apace" to i, Cambridge 
ed.). Farmer quotes from The Strvimg 
Man's Comfort, 1598 : ** The mistress 
must have one to carry her cloake and 
hood, another her fanne.'* 

144, To see him kiss his hand] See 
note, V. ii* 324. Malone bclie\^ a line 
was lost after line 144. Hence Collier *s 
amazing insertion which gave rise to 
some entertaining notes. 
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And his page o' t' other side, that handful of wit ! 
Ah ! heavens, it is a most pathetical nit 
Sola, sola I ** ----- ^5^^^^ within. 

[Exit Costard^ running. 



SCENE W.—The Same. 

Enter HOLOFERNES, Sir NATHANIEL, tfurf DULL. 

Nath, Very reverend sport, truly : and done in the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. 

Hoi. The deer was, as you know, sanguis^ in blood ; ripe ^ 
as a pomewater, who now hai^tlv tike a jewel in the 

145. o* f otlur] atoihir Q i, F i ; at other Q 2, Ff 2, 3, 4. 146. a] omitted 

in Qq, F i. 147. Sold] Sowla Qq, Ft [Shout within] F 4 ; Shot within 

Q I ; ShooU within F x. 

Scens tt. 
Holofernei] Holofemos, the Pedant Qq. Ff. 3. Hoi.] Ped. Qq, Ff. 4. a] 
Ff. Q4; <A#Qqi, a. 



146. pathetical] See i. ii. 92. 

nit] anything very small, as in 
The Taming of the Shrew , iv. iii. no. 
A speck. Properly the word means the 
egg(lens) of any small insect, especially 
a louse. Florio has : ** Lendini, nits 
before they be lice, chits." 

147. Sola] Compare Lancelot's ** Sola, 
sola : wo ha ho. sola, sola " (The Mer- 
chant of Venice^ v. i. 49). This is given 
as a hunting halloo in A Twelfe Night 
Merriment {Narcissus), 1602 (ed. M. 
Lee, pp. 17. 18) : " The dogges have put 
the hare from quatte. Then woe be unto 
little Watt. Yolp. yolp. yolp 1 Hallowe 
in the hind dogges. hallowe. So come 
on then. Solla, Solla . . . Harke how 
Jumball hits it right I Yolp," etc. 

Scene if. 

1,2. tfi the testimony of a good con- 
science] with the approbation or war- 
rant of a good conscience. Compare 
2 Corinthians i. 12. 

3. sanguis, in blood] These Latin 
words are devoid of any special force 
excepting that they are the emblems of 
the pedant's (schoolmaster's) trade, tot 
testimony of which they are dragged 
in. ** In blood, a term of the chase, 
in a state of perfect health and vieour " 
(Schmidt). Compare 1 Henry VI. iv. 



ii. 48 ; Coriolanus, i. i. 163, and iv. 
V. 225. No satisfoctory parallel has 
been given outside Shakespeare. But 
compare Ben Jonson, The Sad Shep- 
herd, I. ii. : «* Robin, What head ? 
John. Forked : a heart often. Marian. 
He is g[ood venison. According to the 
season tn the blood." 

4. pomewater] Once a popular apple, 
but long forgotten. I do not find it in 
the Dictionarium Rusticum et Urbani- 
cum (1704). which is very strong on 
apples. N. Bailey (1766) gives it as 
'* a large apple, ftill of watery juice." 
Parkinson (1627) figiires it in his Para- 
disus : *' The Pomewater is an excellent 
good and great whitish apple, full of 
sap or moisture, somewhat pleasant 
sharp, but a little bitter withal : it will 
not last long, the winter firosts soone 
causing it to rot and perish." It was 
evidently in much demand since it was 
cried by the Irish costermongers. See 
Ben Jonson's Irish Masque at Court, 
1613 : *' I sherve ti majesties owne 
cashtermonger. be me trote; and cry 
peepsh [pippins] and pomwatersh in U 
majesties shervice. tis five year now " ; 
and Dekker. Old Fortunatus, 1600 : 
** Enter Andelocia and Shadowe, like 
Irish costarmongers . . . peeps of 
Tamasco. feene peeps : I lat 'tis de 
sweetest apple in de world, 'tis better 
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ear of coeh^ the sky, the welkin» the heaven ; and anoa 

falleth like a crab on the face of Urrit, tlie sotl^ the 

land^ the earth. 
Niith, Truly, Master Holofemes, the epithets are sweetly 

varied- like a scholar at the least: but, sir, I assmie^ 

ye, it wks^a buck of the first head. 
Hoi, Sir Nathaniel, hand creda, 
DulL 'Twas not a hand credo^ *twas a pricket 
HoL Most barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of insinuation, 

as it were in via, in way of explication ; facere^ as it 

wene, replication, or, rather, ostentare, to show, as it 

5. co€id\ ctlo Ff I, 2, Qq, 
den Pome -water ^ or apple John." 
Dekker*8 passage seems to id a ke it the 
same as the ** HoneymeaJ or St. John's 
Apple," an Eng^lish apple mentioned 
by Cotgrave in v, Pomme de Paradis ; 
and Minshew : ** S. Johns apple . , . 
Porno d( Paradisic obsaporem jucundis- 
simum tt colorem inviianiim** (1627). 
Perhaps this assisted Holofemes to- 
wards ••coelo , . . the heaven." 

S* coelo] **Cich> The heaven, the 
&kief the firmament or welkin " (Florio, 
New World of Words, 161 1); *' Terra, 
The clement called earth , . . Also, 
any land . . , or 9oile" (ibid. 1598). 
These definitions are given here be- 
cause they support Dr. Warburton's 
conjecture that Holofemes stood for 
Florio, in which he was supported 
by Farmer and others. But the date 
of Florio' 8 Italian DicHonary up- 
sets that slight argument. Marshal) 
altered sanguis to an Italian form 
(sanguino), according to the same 
theory probably. 

10. buck of ike first head] See betow 
at line 54. Steevcns quotes here from 
the Return from Parnassus (1602), 
where the names of the " special! 
beasts for chase" arc given as in the 
text (Hazlitt's Dodsley, ix. 148, 149; 
or Clarendon Press, ed. Macray, pp. 
107, 108). See Howell's Vocabulary, 
1659 (The Third Section, Of Hunting 
or Vmtry) : " A Buck| the first year 
a Fawn, the a* a Pricket, the 3. a 
Sorrel!, the 4. a Sore, the 5* a Buck of 
the first head, the 6. a compleat Buck^* 
[** great Back " in The Gentleman*s 
Recreation] ; ** The Deer begins to 
head, vis, in two years when the 
spitters come forth ^' (Howelt^ ibid,)\ 
** Their head* go by several names: 



un^^ 



The first Head is called a crowned ' 
because the Croches are ranged in ttsf^ 
of a crown '* {The Gentleman* s RtcreA-' 
tion, ed. 1721, p. 58). 

11. Sir] See The Merry Wivts of 
Windsor, i, i. 1. 

hand credo] This occurs to Tkt 
Troublesome Raigne of King yokm 
(Hazlitt's ed. o( Sftakespeare^s Library^ 
p. 264), ante 159 1 ; ** Maud credo Lauj 
entius, that thou shouldst be pcnd thu 
In the presse of a Nun we are all un 
done." See below » v» i. 9, note, 

I a, 20. hand credo] Dull is natural!; 
annoyed at being told o\*er and ov ' 
again the buck is a doe of any son 
An important pun. 

12. pricket] a two-year-old r^^deex. 
See Cotgrave in v^ Brocart, Comp 
Greene, Car tie of Pancie (Grosan* i^ 
68), 15S4 : ** the Lion seldome Ic _ 
with the Mouse, the Hart seJdoa 
feedeth with the Pricket,*' See nn 
at line 10, and Gesta Gra^fonow, 155 
(Nichols, p. 275) : '* young deer, ^rs^A«' 
or any other game." 

13. insinuation] Compare T, Wils 
Art of Rhetarique, 1553 : ** A privy 1 
gj^nnyng, or crcpyng in, otherwyse 
called Insinuation, muiit then and not 
els be used, when the iudgc is greaved 
with U9, and our cause hated of the 
hearers" (ed. 1562, foL 53). Prob- 
ably Holofemes has Wilson's, or Ccoc's 
earlier treatise on the same subje 
in his mind. Sir Philip Sidney has | 
similar passage in Arcadia, bk. i, : '* h|| 
insinuation being of blushing, and h| 
division of sighs, his whole oratig 
stood upon a short narration,'* 

I4t t5« exfUcation , . . rtplicati 
Nasne uses the verbs explicate, repli 
cate, in Lenten Stuffe, ** Repli^atij*^ 
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were, his inclination, — after his undressed, unpolished, 
uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather unlettered, 
or ratherestf unconfirmed fashion, — ^to insert again my 
hand credo for a deer. 
Dull, I said the deer was not a haud credo ; 'twas a pricket 20 
Hoi. Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus I 

O ! thou m ongfe r T gnorgflggj^llPw deform'd dost thou look;, 
NalA, Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a 
book. 
He hath not eat paper, as it were ; he hath not drunk 

ink : his intellect is not replenished ; he is only an 25 

animal, only sensible in the duller parts ; 
And such barren plants are set before us, that we thankful 

should be. 
Which we [of] taste and feeling are, for those parts that do 

fructify in us more than he ; 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet, or a fool. 
So were there a j)atch set on learning, to see him in a 

school : 30 



27,28. Prose Qq,Ff; verse Hanmer W 
Qq, Ff. do] Q i, Ff ; omitted in Q 2. 

... a confirmation of one's saying 
with new allegations" (Blount, uhs- 
iographia^ 1670). 

18. uHconfirnud] Unless there be a 
reference to the religious rite, and the 
word have the sense of ** irreligious," 
"heathen," it is difficult to find a 
climax in "unconfirmed." The word 
occurs again in Much Ado About 
Nothings III. iii. 124. Schmidt in- 
terprets it " inexperienced, raw." The 
expression bis coctus below expressly for- 
bids that meaninc; here. ** Unratified," 
"unconsolidated," "unavouched," might 
be suggested, but each seems feeble as 
a superlatively strong qualification. 

21. Twice-sod . . . bis coctus I] Froh- 
ably a reference to the old proverb or 
aphorism about twice-sodden coleworts, 
used of a tale twice told, or a sentence 
twice uttered, like Duirs. The Greek 
form, All Kpdfifiri Bda^aros, is of remote 
antiquity ; and Pliny (xx. 9) savs : 
" Coleworts . . . twice soaden, it bindeth 
the bellie " (Holland's trans. i6oz). 
The proverbial use occurs in Lyly s 
Euphues (Arber, p. 391) : " they fell to 
the whole discourse of Philautus love, 
who left out nothing that before I put 



seq. 



28. of] Tyrwhitt ; omitted in 



in, which I must omitte, least I set 
before you Coleworts twiu sodden" 
See Cotewort in the New Eng, Diet. 
for both earlier and later examples. 
In Laurence Humphrey's Oration to 
Queen Elizabeth at Woodstock^ 1575 
(Nichols, i. 589), it occurs in Latin : 
" Crambem qui bis coctam apponit 
minister^ mortem afponit, et ^ui eadem 
oberrat chorda citharadus, vuUbur, et 
. . . coccysmus seu cuculi cantilena 
audienti insuavis est" etc, etc. Per- 
haps it will be found in some of the 
school-books of the time, like several 
others of the pedant's tags. It is 
in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
(Democritus to the Reader) : " an un- 
necessary work, cramben bis coctam 
apponere, the same again and again 
in other words." 

30. So were there a patch set on learn- 
ing] it would be setting a fool to learn. 
** Patch " was a conmion word for a fool. 
Or we may take it "a fool intent on 
learning." I prefer the more active 
construction. 

patch] fool. There has been 
much written upon this signification 
of the word, which occurs again in 
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But, omne bene, say I ; being of an old father*** mmfl, 

Many can brook the weathe r th i * Tiot the wind. 
Dull You two are book-men : can ) ne by your wit 

What was a monthoTd at Cain's birth, that's not fiirc 
weeks old as yet ? 
HoL Dictynna, goodman Dull ; Dictynna, goodman Dull JS 
Dull, WhatisJ}ict>:iina ? 

Natk A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the moon^ 
HoL The moon was a month old when Adam was no more; 

And jaughtnot to five weeks when he came to five^score. 

Th^alluaiQn holds in the exchangg^j 40 

DulL *Tis true indeed: the collusion holds in thg^gKchani^^ 

33, mt] Q I : omitted in Ff, Q 2. 35. Dictyima'] Rowe ; DkHsima Q 1, Pf 

I, 2, 3 ; Dictiisima Q 2, F 4. 36. Dictynna] Dictima Qq, F t ; Dkiimna Pt t^ 
3,4. 3g. raught] roughl Q I ; uirQ%tgki ¥U Q a* 



Tht Trmp£st, iiu \l 71 ; The Comedy 

ofErrorif m. i. 32 ; and The Mmhant 
of Venice^ 11, v. 46; and sec the New 
kng. Did. There is no occasion to 
seek for derivations such as Wolsey's 
fool named ** Patch " and the Italian 
pojso (Florio). The word was used as a 
nynonym for •* pied<oat/* from the fool's 
dreSK, Compare Rider '9 BibHatkeca 
Schoiastka, 1589 : '* Pied coate or 
PaUk, Siictf,** A name for a dog (from 
Ovid). ♦* Patch whose Accked skin w* 
sundrie spots was spred'* (Goldtng^s 
Ovid, ill. 258). See below, v. ii. 755, 

31, oldfaiktr'i] Lodge has the same 
expression : '• For tragedies! and come* 
dies Donate the Grammarian payth, 
they wer invented by lerned fathers of 
the old time to no other purpose, but 
to yeelde prayse unto God '* (Reply to 
Gossoft, I579» 1580) ; and bcc Gosson's 
SckooU of Abuse (Arber, p. 25), 15791 
and Gotding*8 Ovid (viL 449) : *' Here 
men (so auncient fathers said that were 
as then alive) did breede of deawte 
Mushrommes." See below, line 138, 

32* wtatktr , , . wind] This is a 
iound saying, but I have no parallel. 
It appears here to tie a quotation. I 
tuppow the ** old father " is the same 
as below, "certain father," merely a 
colourable colour of authority, 

33, bookmrn] scholars. See above, 
II, i. 227, for the only other use of 
Ibe word in Shakespeare. Compare 



Greene's Loo kitig^G lass for London ^ 
1143, 1144 (Grosart, xiv. 53): '* And 
though the Sailer is no booke-man 
held. He knowes more Art than ew 
booke-men read*" Nashc uses the ex- 
pression in SHmmtr's Last WilL 

35, Diiitynna] Steevcns says Shake* 
speare might have found this uncommon 
title for Diana in the second book of 
Golding s translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses : '* Dictyima garded with her 
traine and proud of killing dccrc,*' It 
occurs earlier tn one uf N. Grimald's 
soni^R in TotteVs Miscellany (Arbcr, p. 
97), OM<r 1557: ** Actcon may teach 
thee Dictynnaes ire." 

39» raui^A^] reached. 

40. The alluiion holds in the ejc- 
(hange} **t.r, the riddle Is as good 
when I use the name of Adam« aa 
when you use the name of Cain" 
JWarburton)* " Allusion '* meant more 
m Shakespeare's time than now. Com- 
pare Cotgrave : *' AUmsion : an allusion 
or likening ; an alluding or apptymg 
of one thing unto another/* Ulotint 
(1670) in Gioisographin is more exptictt : 
**Ali\moH: a likening or a|»plymg of 
one thing to another, and it is as it 
were a dathjince or playing with words 
like in sound/* etc., etc, — in fact 
a pun« For these obsolete senses see 
New Eng. Diet, for early examples; and 
see Camden's chapter of *^ Allusions '* 
in Remaines Concerning Britaine^ 
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HaL Qpicpm^ --^ ^h^/.f^apty? ^! 1 say the allusion hol ds 

in the ex J 

DulL And I sa>rthe pollusion holds m the exchange^ for 

the raoon is never but a month old ; and I say beside 

that, *twas a pricket that the princess killed. 
HoL Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epitaph 

on the death of the deer ? and^ to humour the ignorant. 



[T have] call'd the de er the princess killed^ a pricket 
Nath, Pergt\ good Master Holofemes 



45 



HoL 



de er the pnn 

aster Holofemes, p^f it shaU 

please you to abrogate scurrility. SO 

I will something affect the letter ; for it argues facility. 



49, [/ kavt] calVd] calVd Qq, Ff ; / havt calVd Rowc ; / will call Singet ; call 7 
Furncsa ; call I Cambridge. 50. satrnlity) squiriHi Q i. 



44. ^lluutyn} See *' reprehend/' i. i. 
182. In a note to this passage Fur- 
ncsR quotes from *' Courthope, iv. 86 " 
{Hiitory 0/ English Poetry, London, 
S903), to the effect that we owe Shake- 
speare's ftiagC'representatton of Dull to 
Ly1y*s ** Master Constable and the 
Watch '' in £»Mf/«io»» characters further 
developed in Much Ado About Nothing 
and elsewhere. The accepted date^ 
of the two pbys, perhaps, upset this 
verdict, and instead of Shakespeare 
being ** under some obligations to a 
predeceasor," it may be the other way 
about. Lyly's Eraiymwn bears the 
date of 1591. Sec Introduction on this 
point, but especially on the inuoduction 
of Latin tags which characterises both 
plays. Moreover Lyly's watch, al- 
though tbey have rusty wits and no 
wise words I do not ^' mi stake words.^* 
See note at v. ii. 4SS and 500, 503. 

47, 4S. tpiUiph on tht d^atk of] 
Capell said this should be '* epigram " 
(adopted into the text by Rann). 
Forness aays ** of course, right — there 
cannot be an epitaph on the death of 
anything." Why? U it not a per- 
fectly common use of the word ? For 
Shakespearian times, see N^w Ehct* 
Dnt, : '* An Epitaphe made upon the 
d"'^" -'^ ^Vcnchc*' 11532); "A Bookc 
o ^ made upon the Deatlie of 

S 11 Butte* " (1585), etc. 

4a. to kunwur the i^fiarant] to satisfy 
DulL But Hoto femes han already 
given his decided opinion that the 



Princess's bag was a iwo-year-otd 
pricket, and not a buck of antler, in 
his kaud crtdo. Evidently they arc 
intro4uced arguing the point at the 
Opening of the scene, ju«t as Shallow, 
Sir Hugh and Slender open Th* Merry 
Wh*% of Windior. They were by- 
sianderu. 

49. pfUktt] Sec line« 10, 12. The 
word occurK in Eden's Translatum of 
Viriomanus^ 1503 IHakluyt ed. 181 1, 
tv. 556 [1576]) : *' They wandred in that 
moufiuync scattered lyke wyldc Goates 
or Prektttes** 

50. abrogate seurritity} abolish 
coarseness, Puttcnham gives examples 
of'* pleasant speeches favouring some 
skurrility " in this sense (pp» 274, 275). 
** Scurrility " had the sense of foulness 
of speech. Gabriel Harvey has *'fie 
on grosse scurUity and impudent 
calumny*' (Pourt Letters [Grosart, i. 
204]); and compare Webster's Wnt- 
ward Ho, ti. i. ; *' ha ha t 1 must talk 
merrily, sir. yusttnimio (a Pedant). 
Sir, so lon^ as your mirth be void of 
all stiuirrihtif, 'tis not unfit for your 
calling/* This spelling (as in Q i) wan 
not rare. See Introduction on Ed- 
wards' Damon and Pttkioi, where tt 
occurs, " Scullery " was spelt ♦* squil- 
lery ^' likewise* 

51. affect the Utter] resort to alHtcia* 
tion. Compare K. Kirke^ Ep. Ded. (to 
G* HarveyJ to Spenser's Sh/pkeard*$ 
Caffi^df^rt 1579 ; " I scornc and spie 
out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
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/The preyful princess piercM and prick'd a pretty pleasing pricketH 
Some say a sore ; but not a sore, till now made sore with shootiiigJ 
The dogs did yell ; put I to sore, then Borel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then 1 to sore makes fifty sores O sore 1 1 
Of one Bore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L 



52. preyful] prayfuU Qq^ P t ; f^raytfull F 2, Malone. 5**57- P^«»tt 

twelve lines in Qq, Ff. 54^ 56. /] etl Qa, Ft 56. O sor4 t] Qq, Ft; €^ 
Warburton ; O iQf$ L / Capcll ; <mi lotil Cambridge^ Globe. 
L Ff. 



57* /] *; 



rers {for so themselves use to hunt 
tttirr) ** (Globe edition, p, 44£)» 
In a letter of GabrieJ Harvey's, " To 
my verie friende, M, Immerito" (Spen- 
der), dated October, 1579, this passage 
occurs (Grosart, i. 18): "your gentle 
MaHterbhip^ \ongt large, lavish, Luxurt- 
OUH, laxative letters withall (now a 
God*s name, when did I ever in my 
life, hunt the Letter before ? but belike 
there ^s no remedie, I must needes be 
even with you once in my dayes}." 
Another form of the phrase was '* fol- 
low the letter.** Sir John Harington, 

.in An Anatomy of the Metamorpkoied 
^jax (ChiKwick, 1S14. p. 17), 1596, 

riays : ** I say, that that some call 
scurrility, in this book is indeed but a 
check to scurrility : . * , Also the in- 
comparAblc poet of our age. to give a 
nnost artificial reproof of folhwing the 
ietttr too much, commits the same 
fault of purpose* You that do diction- 
ary method bring Into your rhymes, 
running in rattling vows/' He tells 
us in a marginal note, *' Sir P. Sidney/* 
be lines Harington quotes &om Sid- 
' are from hiii Astrophel and Stella 
(Arber, Entrlish GatHit^ i. 510), 1581. 
And for Spenser, sec yuly, in Skep- 
heard*^ Calendar: " These wizards 
welter in wealths waves, Pampred in 
pleasures deepc ** ; and October (*' the 
tenth j^glogue of the foresaid famous 
new Calender,'* as Harvey quotes it) : 
** Piers I have p>T)ed erst so long with 
payne," Puttenham says (p. a6i) : 
** Many of our English makers use it 
too much, yet we confesse it doth not 
ill but prettily becomes the meetre, if 
ye posse not two or three words in one 
verte and use it not very much." 
George Gascoigne, in his Certayn 
Notes. (Arber, p. 36), 1575, has an 



earlier use of *• hunt the letter " : ♦*thc 
whlche (being modestly used) len^edi 
good grace to a verse : but they do to 
hunte a letter to deaths that they make 
it crambe*" 

53, 54. sore , . , sflrel] Sec note, line 
10. The term SorrU, for *• a ^uog 
buck," is in Palsgrave's L^sclmrcUc' 
m«*/, 1530: and sec Harrison's 
icription of England^ bk. iii, chap, i 
1577 (New Shakes. Soc p. 26): "11 
yoong males which our fallow de 
doo bring foorth, are commonlie na 
according to their several) agea: 
the first yeere it is a fawne, the 1 
a puckot [pricket], the third a sereU» 
the fourth a soare, the 6ft a bucke of 
the first head ; not bearing the name 
of a bucke till he be five yeers old : and 
from hencefoorth his age is commonlj 
knowne by his head or horns. He 
bett this notice of hts yeers is not ; 
certeine ... in some grounds a bucke 
of the first head will be so well headidl 
as another in a high rowtie aoite will 
be in the fourth," 

J4. dogs did yell} See Venns am 
Adonis, 68S, for »' yell " applied to t j 
cry of hounds. The dogs here do 1 
apparently agree with the ** sport *' 
Cowdray («cc Introduction), But 1 
may have been used to wake up the 
unmrtunatc animals in the paddock. 
See note at ♦* stand," iv. i. 10. EngJii'" 
ideas have usually separated hurMtn 
with dogs from shooting. See -Qh^ 
Elizabitk*s Entertainments in Lant 
ham*s Letter, 1575 ; and Beaumont 1 
Fletcher's Philaster, iv. ii. : ** Who 
shoots? , . » The Princess. . . . No, 
she 'It hunt . . . she *H take a stand, 1 
say.*' See Rye's Engletnd as Seen fry 
Foreigners^ for combinations at Wind- 
aor, and see Introduction. 
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Naih. A rare talent ! 

Dull If a talent be a claw, look how he daws him with a 
talent. 

HoL This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; a foolish 
extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, 
ideas, apprehensions, motions, revolutions: these are 
begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the 
womb oi pia mater, and delivered upon the mellowing 65 
of occasion. But the gift is good in those in whom it 
ig^acute > and I am thankful for it. 

Naih, Sir, I praise the Lord for you, and so may my 
parishioners ; for their sons are well tutored by you, , 
and their daughters profit very greatly under you : ^o 
you are a good member of the commonwealth. 

6t, HoL\ Naih. Qq, Ff (see line 68), 65. pia maUr] Rawe ; prttrtaUr gq, 1-t 
66. in whom] whom Q i. 68. Nath,] HoL Qq. Ff (see tine 61). 

ijS. taUnt] •« talon " was comnionly 
written '* talent/* " The grcedie talents 
of the Eagles" (Grosart's /farpry, iii. 
30), The pun is unavoidable, 

59. ^i<]tw] Quibbling on the word's two 
meaning!!, to scratch, and to flatter. 

62. Jigures, etc] Puttenham dwells 
upon this style : •* a stile to be lift up 
and advaunced by choice of wordes, 
phrases, sentences, and Jigurfs^ high, 
loftie, eloquent and magniBk in pro^ 
portion " (Arber, p. 164), And again : 
•* When so ever we multiply our speech 



by many words or ctau.ies of one scnce, 
the Greekes call it Sinonimia. , . . Ye 
sec that all these words, face, looks, 
favour, features, visage, countenance, 
are in sence all but one* Which store, 
ncverlhelessc, doeth much beautifie 
and inlarge the matter " (p. 213), See 
V, i, 59 for a different use of the word 
" figure." Here we may equate it with 
oar idea, imagination. Armado and 
Holofernes share this affectation , which 
is very prevalent in Gabriel Harvey^ fc 
tetters; al^o in Lyly's plays^* z^: 
"How canst thou thus divine, divide, 
define, dtxpute, and all on the sodaine ? 
Mamt, Wit will have his swing ; [ am 
bewitcht* inspired, inflamed, infected " 

iCampaspr^ iit. 2 [15^4]). See Intro- 
luction on this. 

63. ff volutions] Applied to the gifts 
of the intellect, may mean any turning 
of the thoughts. Florio has *' Rimilff- 
mini: a revolving, a revolution, a 



turning and tossing up and downe. 
Also a winding or crankltng in ,Tnd 
out. .^!so a ct]tming tricke or winding 
shift. Also a revolt . . . or rebellion. 

64. vtniridt of mrmory] Furncss 
quotes here from Vicarv, Th* AnaU^mie 
of the Boiiu of Man (E. E, T. Soc. p. 
31), 1548: " Nert is the Brayne, of 
which ti is marveylous to be considered 
and noted, how this Piamatcr dcvidcth 
the substaunce « , . into three partes 
or veMtrikUi, . . , In the thirde Ven* 
trikle, and last, there i^ founded and 
ordeyned the vertue Meraorativc i in 
this place is registrcd and kept those 
things that are done or spoken with 
the senses and keepeth them in his 
treasurie." 

65. j^ mater] "the fine membrane 
or pellicle called Pin Mater, which im- 
mediately lappeth and enfoldeth the 
brainc *' (Pliny*s NatHrall Htstory 
[trans. P, Holland, xxiv. 8], 1601 J. In 
the Stanford Dictionary (Cambridge, 
1892^ there is a quotation 6rom Jeronu 
of Brunswick's Surgery, 1525: "then 
the panne, than withm be ij small 
fleces named dura mater and pin mat^Tt 
than the substance of the braynes." 
And compare Nashe^s Christ*! Teans 
(Epistle to Reader) (Grosart, iv. 7), 1593 ; 
" having a huge heape of those worth- 
les«c shreds of small English in my 
Pia mattrs pur^e." See last note, and 
Tvttifth Night, I. V. 119. 

57. acHi4] See iti. u 6a 
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HoL hffhtrde ! if their sons be ingenuous, they shall ^'ant 
no instruction ; if their daugRlers He capable, I will 
Did it to them. But vir sapit tfui pauca loquitur, 
Asoui feminine salutcth us, 7J 



Enter JAQUENETTA and CoSTARD, 

Jaq, God give you good morrow, niaster parson. 
HoL Master parson, quasi person. An if one should 
pierced, which is the one ? 

7a, lloL\ Nath. Qq, Ff. in^imunts] ingndatts Capcll. 74* Ji 

Q I, F I. 77* HoL] Naih.q^, Ff, f^arson] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; ptrsom ' 

77.83. Put in the margin by Pope, 



73. iHgfHUOHs] The old texts have 
iHginHtJui^ ingimms (Q. t), and if*- 
f€HHom (Q 2, Ff 3, 4) ; so thai *' in- 

(riious** of Capcll la not aJlowatilc. 

74. vir . . . loquitur] ** with few 
; c man will compass much " 

( I / Alfffd [Morris, Spccintfus 

vj ^- -11; A. yiqldna 1150). The 

ijitin torm ih in viirious collections. 

77. fttfiOHf quasi (^rwn] Referring to 
derivation from LaL persona. The ex- 
tended use of "parson" to ** any 
clergyman '* in the song at the end of 
thill pjiiy» i» the earliest example in 
Nn^ Mug, DicL For the double sense 
In the present passage, compare Sel- 
den*t TahU'Talk (referfed to by 
Staunton) (Arbor, p. 8a) : *• Though wc 
write Panon differently, yet 'tis but 
Person : that is» the indiNndual person 
Kt apart for the service of such a 
churcn, and His in Latin penona." 

77-81. person ... 0/ piercing a 
hof;shf<u{\ I detect here several points 
unnotict'd by the editors. In the first 
plnce, *' hoj*fthcad " was not uncom* 
rn- od to a thick-witted person » 

c: 1 the old phrase •* couch a 

Ai7.Nrt-.u(. occurring as early as Cock 
Lot el' I BoU, This explains Costard's 
impertinence, Compare Dckkcr's 
Wondrrfull Yeart (Grosart, i. 143); 
** after they had laid their kogthmAs 
togilhcr, to draw out some holesome 
counsel/* But the passage with its 
emphatic " of* has an interesting con- 
nection with contemporary writings. 
Nashe's Pierce Pmiless appeared in 
1592. In Gabriel Harvey s reply to 
it, Piefc«*i Supererogation (1592-1593), 




the following pisiage oocura: "She 
knew what she said, that intittilbd 
Pierce, the hog ges head of witt; Bn^ 
niles, the tosspot of eloquence: St. 
the very inventor of Aaeca. 
it is that must broach the tmi 
thy frisking conceite, and canonii 
thc[e] Patriarke of ncwc writer*, 
**She" is the Countess of Pembrok 
but the passage is TTarvcy^s own 
doubt. It is hard to escape &< 
the thought that Shakespeare refers 
that passage. It must be remembered 
that this raging controversy was the 
most interesting thing, perhapa, of the 
day, on the literary horizon. The 
name of Nashe's tract is more signi^ 
ficant with this pronunciation {purse)^ 
a note» en passant, which I have not 
met with. The pronunciation i* ui 
doubted. See Grosart's Naike, ii. 24. 
e.g. Similar quibbling occurs in Pri* 
Bolton's old and popular device or 
rebus in the church of the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, a bolt through a tun. 
Prior Bolton died in 1532. This rebua 
i.s quoted by Camden {Remainet C 
cirmng Britaine), and referred to 
Ben Jonson, in his New Inn^ 1. 
♦'To pierce a hogshead/^ technical! 
to broach a cask, is in Howell's V\ 
cabular}\ 1659. 

78. pierced] This word was pro- 
nounced as it is speh in Qq, Ff. {f*r$i " 
See the quibble in J Henry IV* v. iti. 51 
"If Percy be alive Vu pierce Kim, 
For the spelling compare Putten 

Arte of ^--^.I' /'— i Irk^r ^ i^iu 

"Hcrl pe ' 

mineuo; 



m 

or 
of 
in. 

bua 

1 
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Cost, Marry, master schoolmaster, he that is likes t to a 

hogshead. 80 

HoL Of piercing a hogshead! a good lustre of conceit in 

a turf of earth ; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough 

for a swine: 'tis pretty ; it is well. 
faq. Good master parson, be so good as read me this letter : 

it was given me by Costard, and sent me from Don 85 

Armado: I beseech you, read it. 
Hoi, Fausie^ precor gelida quando pecus otnne sub umbra 

81, Hoi.\ Naik, Qq, Ff. Of piercing] Of parsing Qq. Ff. 87, FamU 

* « • oPHWf] Ff 3, 3, 4; FaciU precoT gtUida quando picas omnia Q i, F i. 

f' ''/i) says '* Pierce, the family 

n Kiounccd Perse in Amcf ica." 

Tms i^ tu i»c noted in connection with 
NsLfibe's tract, PUrc£ PtmiUu, 

78, om] See Quarto reading at l i. 
165. Cotnraonly pronounced mi or un 
provincially. In Gabriel Harvey's early 
letters **onc" is constantly written 
"on ** (Grosart, L tii, etc,). It »eefns 
to have been an atTtfClRtion of Harvey's: 
**«>ii of my st.indinjLje " <pp, 111-17), etc. 

81. Of purcing a hogifteail) Cam- 
bridge edd. suggest that '* Of«*' which 
commences this Tine in the old edition, 
was part of the Btage-direction, ** Ho- 
lof./* which crept into the text. They 
make a similar guess at **0" (from 
** Bcro.") at in. i. 164, etc. But how 
can this apply when the old editions 

lisprint *• Nath/* for " Holof.*' ? ! 

isbelieve in the parallel suggestion 
for other reasons* The **of" is pos- 
sjbty placed here to enforce an allusion. 
See note at lines jjSt, 

Sii. turf of iarth] clod of earth. 
Compare Ben j on son, Eviry Man imt 
«>/ hii Humour^ j, u (isgg) : " Who can 
endure to see hlind fortune dote thus ? 
To be enamoured on this dusty iurf 
This clod's a whoreson puck-fist T' 
And a^in in TaU of a r«6, 1, iii. : 
** Whereas the father of her is a Turft^ 
A very suptxficics of the ea.rtn/* 
Jonson considers it a suitable name 
for a high constable, Sclimidt here^ 
and continually, misjudges the Ian* 
gAjage of Holofernes ; elsewhere also 
of Armado* 

S7, 88. FausU , . . RHminat] The 
beginning of the first eclog^ue of 
Mantuanus, Battista Spagnuoti, »ur* 
named Mantuanus from the place of 
bis birth, was a writer of pastoral 






poems, who flourished towards the 
latter end of the ^fteenth century. He 
died in 1516. A translation by George 
Turberville appeared in tS^7* and waa 
in use as a schooUbooL Greene re- 
fers to *' Mantuan'a Eglogue intituled 
Alphus " in Mamillia (Grosart, li* 107), 
There is here again evidence of a con- 
temporary reference* Why i» this 
passage thrust in head and shouUcriN, 
apropos of nothing ? Wc may be urr: 
there was a reason, as there was abavc, 
for '* piercing a hogshead.*' In Gabrtel 
Harvey's Foure Letter i jGrouart, i. 
195), he attacks M. Pierce Penilesse 
(p. 194) in these wot ds : ** The summe of 
summes is, He lost his imagination a 
thousand waies, and I belieuc searched 
every corner of his Grammar- Schoole 
witte ffor his marginc ia as deeplie 
learnea, as Fausie precor gelida) to see 
tf he could finde ante meanes to relicuc 
his estate." Nashci in his reply fn 
Foure LetUn Confuted (Gro 
Nashe, li. 249), fiinglea out thi^ 
sage thus ; *' With the first and sccunti 
fcafe bee plaies verie pretilie, and m 
ordinarie tcrmcs of ttxtcnuating, verdits 
Pierce Pennilesse for a Grammar School 
wit: saies his Margine is as deeplie 
learned as Fau%U precor gelida, that 
his verse Bobbcth and groneth veric 
ptteouitHe/' etc, Here wc have the 
words classified by two of the chief 
wnters before the public, as tb" r^i--^^-^^ 
property of the Grammar :- 
ant Puttenham speaks of M 
•* These Eglogues came aft« to eon 
taine and enforme morall discipltntr 
for the amendment of man's bcha^ 
an be those of Maniuan and 
modctne Poets" (Art/ of Englitk f'vcut 
[Arbcr»p. $^],tinte 1589). Fumesfi proves 
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Rummatj and so fordi. Ah ! good old Mantuan. 
may speak of thee as the traveUer doth of Venke : 



I 



CAt mm H vtde^ mom H ^nita. 

Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! who onderstandedi diee 
not, loves thee not Wf, re^ so/^ Idy mi^ fa. Under 
pardon, sir, what are the contents? or, rather, as 
Horace says in his — what, my soul ! verses ? 9$ 

Naik. Ay, sir, and very learned. 

Hoi. Let me hear a staff, a stanze, a verse : Uge^ domine, 

90,91. Fnwfia ...<»...<» prrttd] Cambridge; VtwukU vmukm, fm mm 
U wuU, fu€ worn U ptrreclu Q i, F x (more coiTiipt in Q 2, FT 2, 3, 4). 
93. Unes tk€€ moi] Q x ; omitted PC, Q 2. 97. staiw] F i, Q 3 ; siMUf Q x ; 

stamsa Ff 2, 3, 4. 

* amply that Mantuan was a schooMwok 
down to the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1585 he was 
amongst the authors to be read at St. 
Bees, Cumberland, and half a cen- 
tury earlier he was in the lists at 
St. Paul's newly established Grammar 
School. 

90, 91. Veiutia . . . preiia] This 
proverb is given by Malone from 
Florio's Srcond FndUs (1591) : " Vem- 
tia, etc., with a tag. Ma chi H vedi, 
btn gli costa" Theobald was the first 
to correct the old text. Fumess states 
it is in Florio's First Fruites (1578) 
with translation : '* Venise who seeth 
thee not, praiseth thee not, but who 
seeth thee, it costeth hym well." It 
has also been disco\'ered by Wolfgang 
Keller in The Garden of Pleasure^ 
translated by James Sandford from 
the Italian, in 1573. The English 
version is in The Book of Riddels^ 
mentioned by Captain Cox in 1575. 
See Furnivall's Captain Cox (Ballad 
Society, 1871), p. cxiii. Howell has a 
very different conclusion in his Italian 
Proverbs^ 1659. 

93. (7/ . . . fd\ He hums the notes 
of the gamut as Edward does in King 
Lear, i. ii. (Douce). For these terms 
see Chappell's Popular Music, pp. 14, 
15, where the Latin hymn (about 774) 
for St. John Baptist's Day, tirom which 
they are uken, will be found. SI for 
B was not settled till nearly the end 
of the seventeenth century, and DO 
replaced UT about the same time, but 



the French retained UT. See \ _ 
The Taming ofUu S&rop, tn. L 70^ 
Ben Jonson uses diis in a trauiefied 
sense in Cynthia' % ReveU^ xi. u : *'yo« 
courtier elementary is one hot newly 
entered, or as it were in the alphabet, 
or ui-re-mi-fa-sol'la of oonrtship." 
Nashe has it where we diould say 
*«ding dong": *' Suwuner. WiU Sol 
come before us ? Vertumnms. Sd, sol ; 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol. Come to cburch 
while the bell toll " (for the sake of a 
quibble) in Summer*s Last Will, X5921 
Holofernes is airi ng one p art of his 
acquiremenCSTtfiS ins&uciion of chil- 
dren in singing, whether for cha^iel or 
theatre, was of the first importance. 
A schoolmaster was a singine-master. 
Lyly quotes "sol-fa-la," in Uie sense 
of "pleasure," in Campaspe, iv. iiu 
(1584). 

97. a 5/a/f, a 5/aiii«] Equivalent terms. 
The form " stanze " occurs in Armin's 
Two Maides of Moreclacke (Grosart, 
p. no), 1609. Puttenham 9Ays\ "die 
meetre Heeroicall of Troilus and Cres- 
seid is very grave and stately, keeping 
the staffe of seven [lines] and the verse 
of ten [feet] " (Arber, p. 76) ; and a 
little later : " Staffe in our vulgar 
Poesie I know not why it should be 
so called. . . . The Indian called it 
stanza, as if we should say a resting 
place ... a certaine number of verbs 
allowed to go together and joyne." 
Florio has: "Stanxa . . . properly a 
stanzo or stance or stave of eight or 
six verses," 
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Naih, If love make mc forsworn, how shall I awear to love ? 

Ah ! never faith could hold, if not to beauty vow*d ; 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I 'H faithful prove ; lOO 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bow^d. 
Study his bias leaves and makes fiis book thine eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live that art would comprehend. 
14 kftfj ^Y ltdge be the mar k, to know thee sha ll auflkc ; 

Well learned i« that tongue m arwcH canlhee commend ; 105 
AjT ignorant tha t souj that sees thee withoutwondei* ; *• 

which 18 tolne some praise that I thy parts admire. 
Thy eye Jove*s lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful thunder, 

Whichf not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire* 
Celestial as thou art, 1 pardon love this wrong, 1 10 

That sings heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue, 

99, XA /] Ot Pa^ionate Pilgrim. too, faithful] constant P. P. loi. 

wrr#] fi*# P, P. 103. would] can P. P, 108. Thy] Thint P, P. bfars] 
$04m3 P* P. 110, pardon lov£ this] do not tove that P. P. iii. That sings] 
To sing P. P. ; That sings ih* S. Walker conj. 



98. // loit4^ etc.) This sonnet was 
appropriated by William Jaggaid in 
the collection h'u '' '\A in 1599: 
*' The PassionciU v W. Shake- 

speare/* U coiu.i,.. , ..^cs bv Barn- 
field, Bartholoinew Gnlifin, Weelkes, 
Marlowe, and others be^^ides Sbake- 
iipeare. 

iof« Thost (koughts to mt m^eoaks] 
okn in the earliest texts. There may 
be a quibble upon *' yokea/' as in Tht 
Merry Wives of Windsor, v. v. 11 1, 
Perhaps I may add a few words to my 
notcit upon that pa^^sage (Arden edition, 
pp. 216, 217). I have quoted there 
Schmidt's view that '* yokes " (the 
reading t adopt) ts correct because of 
their resemblance, perhaps, to horns^ 
lending a point to the quibble. This 
was also Stecvens' view, who reads 
*'yoke«," The Becond Folio reads 
** oaks/' Other commentators were 
confident the second Folio was right. 
A suggestion (from Marlowe's Doctor 
Fanstui) of Mr. Craig's was the nearest 
thini^ to a confirmatton I had to offer, 
but I have met with some interesting 
additional matter since. The yokes 
were known, that is to say the pointed 
extremities, as "horns.'* In Dekker's 
GmlVi Horn Book (Grosart, ii. 260) the 
following passage supplies the needed 
proof: "you sue to cherish the un- 
thrtftiness of such yong tame pigions, 

6 



if you be a right gentleman : for when 
two are yoakt together by the purse^ 
BtringSf and draw the Chariot of Madam 
Prodigalitie, when one faints tn the 
way and slips his homes, let the other 
rejoice and laugh at him.*' *' Horns '* 
here is the yoke, whether the beast 
was yoked by the horns or otherwise. 
Further than this, so synonymous were 
the two wordSf that, according to Ger- 
ard, the hornbeam derived its name 
from the wood being suitable^ so hard 
it was, to yoke homed cattle. See 
Prior*s Plant Names. It was also 
known as '* yoke-elm/* though perhaps 
this name was invented by Gerard. 
It is in Howeirs Vocabulary, section 
41 ; *• The yoak-tree, or yoak*clm ; Un 
car pine " (1659). 

X02. hias\ tendency, bent, 
his book thine eyes] See below, 
tv. iti. 2 99* 50 X ; and A Midsummer' 
Nighfs Dreamt u, ii. 126, So in 
Nashe's Tragedie of Dido, 1594 (Gros- 
art, vi. 36): '* His gli&tcring eyes shall 
be my looking gtasse; ... His lookes 
shaJl be my only Libraries" ** .\nd 
folly 's all they taught me/' adds 
Thomas Moore. 

no. par don love this wrong] Wrongly 
punctuated in several modern editions 
JRowe, Steevens, etc.) pardon^ love, this 
wrong. 
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HoL You find not the apostrophus, and so miss the accent : 
let me supervise t&e caTizdH^T Here are only num- 
bers fatified ; but, for the elegancy, facility, and golden 
cadence of poesy, caret,^ Ovidius Naso was the man : 
and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the 

> odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention? 
Imitari is nothing ; so doth the hound his master, the 
ape his keeper, Hi^ tf^^^ hofae hia ride r. But, damo- 
sella virgin, was this directed to you ? 

ti2. aftostrophus] Ntw Eng^ Diet* conjecture ; a/x^strapkas Q i Ff ^ > Globe, 
apostrophas Q 2, Cambridge; apostrophes Vf 3, 4. 113. can obild; 

cangcnei Qq, Ff. 113-iaa Htre are . . . to you ?^ Spoken b^ cobaJd; 

Qq, Ff give to Natb. 117, 118. invention? Imitari] Theobald ; inv^nhm 

imtarie Qq, Ff. 119, tired] tyred Qq, Ff ; try*d Theobald ; Ur^d Capell, 

tia. a^oi^r^^Aui] Furness calls Mar- fadlUy] fluency. Fuuenham ad- 
ray** suggestion in the New Eng, Dict^ 
•*an emendatio certissima^ and an ad- 
ditionat proof that the compositor of 
the Folio followed his ear and not hia 
eye." There were but the two forms 
of the word, apostrophe or apostrophus, 
meaning the sign (') indicating the 
omission of one or more letters^. Ben 
Jon&on gives a careful definition (over- 
looked in the New Eng. Diet.) in The 
Second Book of the English Grammar 
{ani^ 1637) : ** Apostrophus is the re- 
jecting of a vowel from the beginning 
or end of a word* The note whereof 
though it many times through the negli- 



vises *• makers" to use *' this or thai 
kind of figure, according to thcfadltiii 
of each man's utterance *' (iViber, p« 

115. cadence] Not elsewhere tn Shake- \ 
speare. In a diiTerent sense it will be \ 
found in a quotation from Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia at the words " Frem 
brawl *' (ill. i, 6), and it is worthy of 
note that the '♦brawl" docs not litid 
mention again cither. In the sence 
of rh)^hm)cat measure the term is In 
Chaucer* Puttenham uses it : ** thefc 
can not be in a maker a fowler fanll, 
then to falsi fie his accent to serve fait 
gence of writers and printers, is quite cadence^ or by untrue orthograpbie to 



omitted, yet by right . . , hath his 
mark, which is such a semicircle V) 
placed in the top/* It is this negli- 
gence the pedant complains of as 
misleading Nathaniel. Ben Jonson 
confirms the reading I give. 

113. canxonet] T, Morley (1593) is 
the earliest use given in the New Eng. 



Diet, of this term J the present example, 

I suppose, being somewhat uncertain. 

Flono has: "Canzonetta, a canxonet mg" was equivalent to wbipf 

or dittie.*' Ben jonson uses the word "Greene's Never Too JUifi (Grosart, viii. 



wrench his words to helpe bis fttne 
. . . such a maker ia not . . . bii 
craft* s master '* (p. 94). 

116. Naso . . , for smelling] CofOhl 
pare Harvey's Letters (Gro&art, t* 8sM 
1580: **£yed, like to Argus, Eiffje,t 
like to Midas, Nosd, Hke to Naso.'* ^ 

J ij, jerks of invention} strokea 
s allies of wit . A very pro^&t W ~ 
fOmreSSoImastcr's use, sinoe ^ 



early: **I will have a canzonet made, 
with nothing in it but Sirrah ; and tlie 
burthen ahall be, I come" {Cynthia^s 
Revels t iv, i. [1600]), 

113, 114. numbers rati/ed] verses 
brought into proportion or rate, From 
the context this appears to be the 
speaker* s meaning, 

1 14. elegancy] A frequent form of 
••elegance/* It occur sin Gabriel Harvey 
and Ben Jonson {Every Man out, etc.). 



t93)» 1590, there is a good example: 
•< if they have childrens mallaoiciv 
twere good to use childrent medicine, 
and that 's a rod : for be they never to 
froward, ajerck or two will make them 
forward." Shakespeare has not* 'jerk** 
again, although he uses the verb ** yerk** 
twice. 

119. the tired horse] dulVspirlted. I 
agree with Madden (cited by Furnesa) 
that Shakespeare here refers to tlie 
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Jaq, Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Brron^ one of the strange 
queen's lords. 

HoL I will overglance thesuj^rscript * To the snow-white 
hand of the most beauteous Lady Rosaline.' I will 
look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nonnination_Q f the party writing to the person written 
Inte: *Your ladyship's in all desired employment, 
BirofL* Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries 
with the ting; and hefgrlK llSth fram^^aT^^ a 

sequfinr oi the stranger "queen's, which, accidentally, 
(^^ y^Bifi way or"^m grQSsiQiij^hat h_mis carriud , Trip 
and go, my sweet ; deliver this paper into the royal 



125 



130 



133' 128. i «"" • * * BifQH\ Given to Nath* (Jq, Ft 136. writing) Rowe ; 

wriiliH Qq» Ff. 128. Biron, Sir Nathani^ly See collation at iv. tii, 120; 

BtfowHi* Per. Sir Hotof ernes FC; Berowm, Fed. Sir Holofimti Qq ; Bif(m, 
Sir Nathanid CapelL 132, royal] Q i ; omitted in F{^ Q 2. 



, editii 
■MIres! 



sympathy between horne and rider, as 
in Sonnet L; "The beast that bears 
me, Hred with my woe, Ptodi) dully 
on •* ; and in A Lover's Complaint, 107 : 
** that horse his mettle from his rider 
takes/* Furness quotes from Mark- 
ham*ft Mastrr-peecf, showing it to be 
a term of art : *' Of Tyrtd Horses . . . 
every horse that giveth over his labour 
is tyred . . . true tyred ness * * * (or 
from) dulness of spirit." See a notable 
passage on ridtng in Arcadia (Dublin 
edition [1739], vol, t. p, 215), and else- 

' lerc in Shakespeare, 

123, iHper script] superscription, ad- 
See Greene's Third Parte of 
Cunney^cntching (Grosart, x. 150) : 
'* and sewed an old card upon it, 
whereupon he lATOte a super scrip Hon 
unto the Maistcr of the Maide, and at 
what stgnc it was to be delivered/' 
Sec note at iv, i. 58. 

125. inlet Uct] intdligence conveyed 
In, meantng« Furness Quotes from 
Baynes \Shakespeare StuJiss) a refer- 
ence to Wilfcon's Arte 0/ Rhetorique, 
where the 6gurc Synecdoche (Putten- 
ham's " Figure of quick conccitc**) is 
rendered by •* intellection." The writer 
parallels Holof ernes' use of ** super* 
script" above for *' superscription," 
and suegests this as the source of 
his far-fetched term. 

126, party\ person. Several times In 
Shakespeare. Compare Lod^e,EK^Afi^f 
Qoldtn Legode {Snakes. Lib. 1S75, p. 



52) : " the party beloved is froward, 
and having curtsie in her lookcs^ 
holdcth disdaine in her tongues cnde." 

130. sequent] follower. I have no 
example of this substantive. 

131, 132. Trip and go] Chappell says 
this was " one of the favourite Morris- 
dances of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries." The expression became 
proverbial and is often made use of. 
*'0 bow she scudded! O sweet scud 
how she tripped t O delicate trip and 
go t " (Ben Jonson, The Case is Altered, 
IV, iv. [1598]) ; and in Nashc'sSfimitt/f's 
Last Will (Grosart, vi. 95), 1592, .1 
morris-dance is introduced, with ** three 
clowns and three maids singing this 
song, dancing " : " Trip and gpe, heave 
and ho, Up and down, to and fro. . . . 
A Maying, a playing; Love hath no 
gainsaying, So merrily trip and go,'* 
Chappell gives the music. Nashe re- 
fers to it again in Foure Letters Con- 
futed (Grosart, ii. 204), in the same 
manner as Hotofernes does ; *' Thou 
shalt not breathe a whit, trip and goe " ; 
and in his Introduction to Sidney's 
Astrophel and SUlla (Arbcr*s English 
Garner, 1. 500), i59i» he says : ** my 
style is somewhat heavy-gaited, and 
cannot dance trip and go so lively; 
With * O my love I * * Ah my love I * 
* All my love is gone I ' ** etc. See also 
Gosson, SchooU of Abuse (Arber, p. 25), 
157$ : ** Trip and goe^ fior 1 dare not 
Utffy.** 
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h mj of ^hiC kfaig^ it m ay concern much. Stay no* 
tliy compHiggjiLul forgive thy duty idicuj '^ 

Jaq, T?ood Costard, go with me, SiVi God save your Itfef 155 

Cast, Have with thee, niy girl. 

{Exiunt Costard and JaqutmttUu 

Nath, Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very 
religiously ; and, as a certain father saith, — 

Hoi Sir» tell not me of the father ; I do fear colourable 
colours. But to return to the verses : did they please 140 
you, Sir Nathaniel ? 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen, 

HoL I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain pupil of 
mine ; where, if (being repast) it shall please you to 
gratify the table with a grace» I will, on my privilege [45 
I have with the parents of the foresaid child or pupil, 
undertake your fe« venuto ; where I will prove those 
verses to be very unlearned, neither savouring of 
poetry, wit, nor invention. I beseech your society. 

NatK And thank you too; for society, saith the text, is ijo 
the happiness of life, 

HoL And, certes, the text most infaljibly concludes it, 
\Ta DulL] Sir, I do invite you too: you shall not 
say me nay : pauta verba. Away ! the gentles are at 
their game, and we will to our recreation, 1 55 

[Exeunt 

144. hdng} Pf, Q 2; htfon Q i, Capetl, Malone ti seq, 147. bfm ««iiiito] 

Rowc ; W#w vfnuto Q i, Ff 2, 3, 4 ; bitn vonuio F i, Q 2, 



138, father] Sec above, line 31. 

139, t4Q. eolourablt colours] plzuBihle 
prctextn. The sub.sUntive is common, 
but the adjecltve not elaewbere in 
Shakeispeafe, I find it in the same 
BcriBc in Sidney '» Arcadia^ bk, it. : '* If 
my aotil could have been polluted with 
treachery, it would Uke\^ise have pro^ 
vidcd for \t%c\{ colourable answers, 

142, Marvelloui wtllfor tht ffttt] Sec 
below, note at v, ii, 39, 40, 

147. bm venuto] See again the last 
words of the first act of Tfu Taming 
cf a Shrtm, The French from birn 
vtnud wat anglicised much earlier, and 
occurs in Pede and Na^ihe. 

S48. vtUmm€ii] illiterate, barbarous. 
Compare Ajscham, The SchoUmasUr 
(Arber, pp. 61, 62): ♦• And verilic they 



be fewest of number, that be ha|ppie 
or wise by unUarned experience," 

150, 15 1 « soctity . . . kap^p4mnM of 
life] What is the text alluded to? 
Perhaps a copy-book heading, aince 
NathanieKs mind is running on pen* 
craf%. Compare the copy-book 
**tcxt** in V, ii, 42, A similar 
occurs in Damon and Pithias ( 
Dodslty^ tv, 8) : '* Amidtia inter 
saith a learned man/* an expi 
nearly repeated by Lyly in Bndymkm^ 
L iti. Sec line 13S aoove. 

154. panca verba] Sec TA# Mftty 
Wivti of Windsor ^ t. i. 133 (and note, 
Arden edition, p. 13), No earlicf unc 
than the pre^sent has been ouoted, the 
next being Jonaon*8 Evtry Man ijt ' ' 
Humour t 1591$* 
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SCENE 111— TAe Safne, 

Enter BlRON, with a paper. v 1 

Biron. The king he is hunting the deer; I am coursing 
myself: they have p itched a toil ; I am toiling in a 
pitch, — pitch that deAIes: defile I a foul word. Well, 
seTCKee down, sorrow! for so they say the fool said, 
and so say I, and I the fool : well_p£Oved, wit ! By 5 
the Lord, tkis !ove fsr as mad as Ajax : it kills sheep ; 
it kills mef r a sKeepT WelT proved" agafn o* my side ! 
I will not love : if I do, hang me ; i' faith, I will not 
O! but her eye, — by this light, but for her eye, I 
would not love her ; yes, for her two eyes. Well, I 10 
do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my throat 
By heaven, I do love, and it hath taught me to rhyme, 
and to be melancholy ; and here is part of my rhyme, 



i^Ut 



4, $ti] Qq, Ff ; sit Hanmcr, 13* 

ZtftUhtd a toit\ set a snare. ** The 
hays a pitching** [hay = rabbit- net] 

iBen Jonson, AUhemist, ii. i.1. Ben 
Ofison in hiB translation of Horace 
(*♦ Btaius UU,*' etc. tOdes, v. ii.]) has: 
*' Of hence, or thence, he drives with 
many a hound Wild boar^ into his 
knU fniihtd xo\XT[d** {ante Tbiq). And 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman* i 
Pritt, IV, iv, : '* How daintily and 
cunningly you dme me up like a deer 
to the 1^7/' "The Master of the Toy lea 
and Tents " is an office at Court men- 
tioned in Powells Ptaim Pathway to 
Prffetmfni (New Shakes. Soc, p* 168), 
And in an Account of thi Qutcn^i 
Pur St from 1559 to 1569 (Nichols' Pro- 
gfus€$ {t^^l\ u 269), "The Toyle '• 
appears amongst necessary charges for 
the queen *s horses and deer : ** maiking 
and fynishing 75 clothes for the Toylc/' 
2, 3. Udling in a pitch] In not Biron 
recalling the deep black of Rosaline's 
eyes to which he refers as ''two pitch- 
balls"? (m. i. i8«) (hurnc&s). Johnson 
said '* alluding to lady Rosaline's com* 
pieicion, who is through the whole pfay 
represented aa a black beauty,** al- 
though we are distinctly told (ul i. 187) 
she was a *' whitely wanton '* (with 
snow-white hands). Biron shows at 
once (Itncta 9, 10) it is her eyes he 
means. He is carcfuJ to correct *' her 
eye " (a pitch) to *• her two eyes," 



melancholy] mallichollic Qq, Ff, 

4. ut thei down^ sorrow f] Costard's 

it kills 



to Fuller's Worlhiti. 

I very good litiJe boolcT*^ 
at '* picks up/' V. ii. I 
a god/* V. ii. 654; and I 

5 scene. _J 



remafk at 1. 1. 297-298. 

6« hvf is as mad as Ajax: 
sheep] " 80 it kills me '* h added by 
Thomaa Fuller, M.D„ in hh Gw/mo- 
%*«» <73i» It is No* 3287; and it is 
needful to be explicit^ since Fumcsa* 
has an unhappy comment, ^^ confes^sing 
his ignorance of the work, wlilch was 
referred to by Ritson at the passajjt. 
Furncss refers to Fuller's Wortkiti^ 
Gnomologia is a very good litiJe boolcT 
See again note 
315; at •' He's a j 
at line 87 of this 1 

mttd as Ajax; it kills sheep] Th\^ 

" TiKe Awx Tclam oniui^, On t.he<;p or 
oxen coiild I spen d my fury." There 
werH"Tlf*THStfWO rTa v ^ ^ c n 1 1 c r r f 1 1 n l' 
AjiCx ^ctedj drie 
Caml^riHgc, Befo r •. 

i Si i I m m mj i ik ntit} <>ccut5 >^\<.i,A 
times in Shakespeare. In Othellv, uu 
IV, 13 (Ardcn edition, p. 165), I h.ive 
given a reference to Gabriel Har.t, 
ante 1580 (Grosart, ii. 73). A very Hirp 
lie. Biron refers here to the pcrjur) 
of his loving. A He, not of the lou^ uc 
or lips, but coming from the heait. 
Sidney has it: "Thou Hest in thy 
throat, said Zclmanc" (repr, p. 365, 
189ft), ante 1586. 



1*1«^3 



ulTSL S LtlSY E<0 v. 



TT. ~i«L 





20 



IX !f JUA. BX ST" . 

^TT JiintA lie siiij. mniL me laiF m Jir^jit 
rir-n^n 3e -i ■MMui 'sgr 3asom if oie iees* 

t-3 IlTCi "^y 1LCS im.'iu^ sars if Tmre ir'e ii^Tt . 
r'Ton «nn s -n r.-ery ::ia- raac I in wcea : 

r» rfm^^ Simpler. 



25 



30 




Q«|.Ft 



3. Tnnie ^ : 



Amadit. 7. ., ^^^ inii 31* imt n 

22. uam-9mt^ Znrr ' Ar 3as '^ in -mne 
^4 r ^-^e 3er «ci 1 sbim^ in ifte 

hi^^^hr.W^ a. end ct :iinE-ara«ietf 
iJTVw iiieii 5br «h»i i ■■ £ '2ir-& ttjc!!. 

^Vy«a S'itiUf, t, L: -Sccz arc to 
*h'.^ tixy m 39ie to mSL zocia vtdi. s2uc 
/r/>rr» a crr/M-bov."* Mantoc has 

Yf^ Will. Ftayfiiily ap^iied to Copid's 
%$ur*f%, which are presumably of the 
^t»tp^M and rTy>ft piercing; description, 
y9h\ftL\,\y htcuMc wed by a boy. Nares 
f^fef • ti> Oreene'n Tu Quoqiu, and Stee- 
y«!r»4 to HhirUr/% Ijrte %n a Matt. Often 

A A, 'A\ Ufi hap] Compare A Mid- 
^timm^r Nivhrt hream, v. i. 305 : 
" hfl f»Hf> \Vh#-f e h*iart doth hop." But 



auK zf^ - 3iic FeuBBaBB. U^cd him 
iBL 31 "Tig LTUuoie* 3v iwin'i'ig anotlicr 
iTTQw "irtiT 3Br ^w, t£ie wucb tmS' 
"jnesrsn^ 3xs jl jwmt. sbe icft ff"4f_i his 
>^ Mcr. imi to aaciy ssote his heart 
"har rzis t:!!^.!!!. also ioQoved his twt> 
wminja-iii rcsw" T!^ CK^ressioa is also 
3 SgeeiT* stisajry jfGrmi Briiaim |cd. 
1*52*, 11 dbs T^ar 15S5 : ** Henry Percy, 
Sarie iX Nottfiu iiiheilmd ... hein|( 
OTOo acsyiicott of treason committed to 
the Tover of London, he laid violent 
ha=ds apoc his owne Kfe, by discharg- 
mg a Daf , charged with tloee ballets, 
onder bis left pappe, wherewith he 
pierced his heart.** 

24. kiss tJu goldtm s»ii] Compare 
Sonnet xzxiii. : ** a glorious morning 
. . . kissing ^-ith gol£ui £ice,** etc 

26. tyt'beamis] See note below, line 
163. 

27. night of drw] ntght*s allowance 
of tears. 
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No drop but as a coach doth carry thee ; 

So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 
Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 

And they thy glory through my grief will show : 
But do not love thyself; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me w eep. 
O queen of queens I how far dost thou ezceHl 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. 

How shall she know m y grieik? I '11 drop the paper : 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes here ? 

"^ [Steps aside. 

What, Longaville ! and reading ! listen, ear. 



35 



40 



Enter LONGAVILLE, with a paper. 

Biron. Now, in thy likeness, one more Jool apgear ! 

Long, Ay me! I am forsworn. ,. .-, 

Biron. Why, he comes in like ajNcrjure) wearing papers. 

King. In love, I hope : sweet fellowship in shame ! 

Biron. One drunkard loves'anoffief of Ihe name. 

Long. Am I the first that have been perjur'd so? 

Biron. I could put thee in comfort : not by two that I know. 



45 



36. wiiq Ff ; wUl Q i. 



45. perjure] perjured F 2. 



32. coach] See below, line 152. 

43. in thy likeness . . . appear] in 
thy shape, thjrsell Compare Romeo 
and ^utiet^ ii. i. 2Z, and The Tempest, 
III. ii. 138. Dekker uses this expres- 
sion very violently to our ears, meaning 
in person, in the flesh: "At last the 
wise Gentleman appeared in his like- 
nesse : Are you the Constable saies the 
player; yes that I am for fault of a 
better, quoth he " {Tests to make you 
Merrie [Grosart, ii. 279], 1607); "No 
sooner were their backes turned, but 
I that all this while had stood in a 
corner (like a watching candle) ap- 
peared in my likeness" {Belman of 
London [Grosart, iii. 91], 1608). S^ 
also Nashe, Martins Months Minde 
(Grosart, i. 173), 1589 : " Martin dares 
not land in his likenes at Lambeth 
staiers." 

45. perjure] perjurer. " But now 
black-spotted Perjure as he is. He 
takes a truce with Elnor's damned 
brat" {Troublesome Raigne of King 



John, part i. [Shakes. Lib. ed. 1875, 

p. 3511.1591). 

wearing papers] "To sette openly 
with a paper on his hed to be mocked 
in perjury for for^ng of evidences, or 
such like. Catamidio " (J. Rider, Bib- 
liotheca SchoUutica, 1589). And com- 
pare Chettle, Kind Hartes Dreante 
(New Shakes. Soc. p. 73), 1592 : " an 
odd Attumey, was not long since dis- 
graded of his place by pitching over 
Die Barre, yet promoted to looke out 
of a wodden window, cut after the 
Dove hole fashion, with a paper over 
his suttle pate, containing Uie iugling 
before shewed." Steevens gives refer- 
ences to Holinshed (p. 838 [1587]), and 
to Leicester's Commonwealth. In Har- 
rison's England the punishment was 
the pillory and the letter P branded in 
the forehead. The passage in Holin- 
shed attributes the weanng of open 
papers to Cardinal Wolsey, a punish- 
ment that had a deterrent effect, he 
says. See line 122 below. 
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Thoamak'st the trhirnvtry, the conier-c^ of society^ 50 

The shape C3f love's Tyfaom , diat hangs up simplicity. 
Lamg. I fear diese'^Sbom lines lack power to move. 

O sweet Maria, empress of my love ! 

These nnmbers will I tear, and writ e in prose. _ 
Biron. O ! rhymes are goards oETwairtoo Cumd's ho^ : 5S 

Disfigiue not hb [slop]. 
Lat^. This same diaD go. [Reads the Satuui. 

Did not the beavenlj p^p*^ o£ th^ne gye Ji 

'Gainst whom the world caumot hold argument. 
Persuade my heart to this false perjory ? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 60 

A woman I forswore ; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I f o is wore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, tEon a heavenly love i_ 

Thy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is : 65 

Then thou, £ur sun, which on my earth dost shine, 

50. trimmviry'^ Rowe (cd. 2) ; triumphttj Qq, Ff i, 2 ; triwmpkry Ff 3, 4 ; trimm- 
viraU Rowe (ed. i). 56. slop] Theobald ; shop Qq, Ff ; shape Collier MS. 58. 
cammofl amid not F^ionate Pilgrim. 60. deserve] deserves Q 2. 63. earthly] 
earthy Ff 3, 4. 65. Vows are but breath] My vow was breath P. P. 66. 

which om my earth dost] that on this earth doth P. P. 



50. comer-cap] Was the college-cap 
or mortar-board ever three-cornered? 
In the Queen^s Entertainment^ iSQ't 
Nereus is described as *' having a cor- 
nerd-cappe on his curled heade," and 
the picture shows it to be square 
(Nichols* Progresses^ iii. loi, no). The 
comer-cap is mentioned in New Cus- 
tom ^Haxlitt's Dodsley, iii. 11), ante 15^, 
cited in New Eng. Diet. And in 
Nashe's Martins Months Minde (Gros- 
art, ti. 181), 1589: "neither can he 
well finde fault with the comer cap; 
that weareth the fiird night cappe on 
his head as I did.** In Middleton*s 
Family of Love, iv. i., it refers again to 
the bishop's mitre« Furness quotes 
from Stubbes* Anatomic of Abuses (New 
Shakes. Soc. p. 69), 1583: *'Cappes 
with three homes, three comers I 
should sale, like the forked cappes of 
' Popishe Priestes.*' This irreverent 
mention recalls the passage above, 
"saved by merit" (iv. i. 21). See 
next note. Lyiy, in Sapho and Phao, 
I. iii. (1584), has: "a square die in 
a page's pocket, is as decent as 



a square cap on a graduate's head." 
The reference must be to canonical 



51. The shape of , , . Tyburn] Re- 
ferences to the triangular shape of 
the gallows are abundant, and cuts 
of this form of gibbet are frequent, as 
in Holinshed's ChronicU (Halliwell). 
The ** tripple tree " is a name for the 
gallows in Harman's Caveat. Others 
were — three trees, tripple trestle, ride 
the three-legged mare, the three foote 
crosse (Chettle) ; three-cornered tree 
(N. Breton). Dekker has a paraUel 
allusion : " Well, suppose the sessions 
past, our dreamer awake, and caried 
m a cart to have a comer of Doctor 
Stories cap '* (lests to mahe you Merrie 
[Grosart, li. 309], 1607). Doctor Story 
was a *' Romish canonical Doctor ** 
who was hanged at Tybum for high 
treason (ist June, Z571). His cap 
became proverbial. 

56. slop] large, loose trousers. 

57. Did not, etc.] This sonnet is in 
The Passionate Pilgrim, See note 
above, iv. ii. 98. 
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Exhalest this vapour-vow ; in thee it is : 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine : 
If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To lose an oath to win a paradise ? ^O 

Biron, This is the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity ; 
A green goose a goddess; pure, pure idolatry. 
G o3 amena us, lj<M amefld I we ar e much out o' the way. 
Long, by whom shall I send this ? — Company ! stay. 

\Steps aside, 
Biron, All hid, all hid ; an old infant play. 75 

Like a demi-god here sit I in the sky, 
AncTwretched fools* secrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More sacks to the mill ! O heavens ! I have my wish : 

Enter DUMAIN, with a paper. 

Dumain tran§fQnn'd : four w oodcocksjn a dish ! 
Dum, O mosrSivin^Kate f 80 

67. ExhaUsi] Exhale P. P. 7a lose] break P. P. 73. idolatry] ydoiarie 
Q I. EnUr . , . paper] Dycc. 



67. ExhaUst] Exhale, "of the sun 
drawing up vapours and thus causing 
meteors" (Schmidt), is used seversu 
times by Shakespeare, as in Lucrece, 
779 ; 1 Henry IV. v. i. ig ; Romeo and 
yuliety in. V. 13. To absorb. So in 
The Troublesome Raigne of King John 
(HazHtt's Shakes. Lib. p. 301) : " And 
when their vertue is exhaled drie, I '11 
hang them." 

71. liver vein] vein or style of love. 
The liver was held to be the seat of 
passionate love. " In Aprile and May, 
the liuer veine must be lette bloudde " 
(Paynel, Salarnes Regim., 1538 [New 
En^. Diet,]). See The Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ n. i. 121 ; Othello^ iv. iii. 93 
(Arden edd.). Dr. Dowden sends me 
the following : ** But when the whole 
body aboundeth with melancholike 
bloud, it is best to begin the cure with 
letting of bloud, and yon must cut the 
liver vaine on the arme " (Philip Bar- 
rough, The Method of Physick, lib. i. 
ch. xxviii. p. 46 [1590]). 

72. green goose] See note i. i. 97. 
There is here an additional reference 
to the liver or giblets. 

73. out 0' the way] gone wrong. 
Compare Othello ^ i. iii. 365. 

75. All hid] " Cline-mucette : The 
game called Hodman-blind ; Harry- 
racket ; or are you all-hid** (Cotgrave, 



161 1). This was one of Les jeux d€ 
Gargantua (Rabelais, i. 22), translated 
by Urquhart : " Hide and Seek or are 
you all hid,** It is mentioned in J[on- 
son's Epicene, iv. ii. : ** Truewit [Ands 
his eyes]. Come, sir [leads him for- 
ward]. All hid, Sir John I ** Truewit 
is here master of the ceremonies and 
arranging a sport for others to play at. 
Biron is m the same position of super- 
visor. Steevens quotes from Dekker's 
Satiromastix, where the signal is used 
of the game Bo-peep. 

78. More sacks to the mill] plenty of 
drudgery to do ; lots more to come. A 
proverbial expression. Compare Skel- 
ton, Why Come Ye not to Courte ? 
(Dyce, ii. 30) : ** Good reason and 
good skyll, They may garlycke pyll, 
Cary sackes to the myll. Or pescoddes 
they may shyll. Or elles go rost a 
stone: Ther is no man but one That 
hathe the strokes alone*'; and Nashe, 
PasquiVs Apologie (Grosart, i. 235), 
1590 : " To the next, to the next, 
more sacks to the Myll.** 

79. woodcocks] simpletons. See note 
at ** snipe,*' Othello, i. iii. 391 (Arden 
edition, p. 60). The expression was 
used very commonly of a fool. Com- 
pare Chapman's May Day (Pearson, ii. 
399) : " stiee must have better skill in 
bakt meats then I, that can disceme a 
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Biron. O most profane coxcomb ! 

Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal e)re ! 

Biron. By earth, she is not, corporal ; there you lie. 

Dum. Her amber hairs for fouJ have amber quoted. 

Biron. An amber-coloured raven was well noted. 8$ 

Dum. As upright as the cedar. 

Biron. Stoop, I say ; 

Her shoulder is with child. 
Dum. As fair as day. 

Biron. Ay, as some days ; but then no sun must shine. 
Dum. O ! that I had my wish. 
Long. And I had mine ! 

King. And [I] mine too, good Lord ! 90 

Biron. Amen, so I had mine. Is not that a good word ? 
Dum. I would forget her ; but a fever she 

Re^ns in my blood, and will remembered be. 
Biron, A fever in your blood ! why, then incision 

Would let her out in saucers : sweet misprision ! 95 

82. o/] Ff, Q 2 ; m Q I. 83. not^ corporal] but corporal Theobald. 9a 
/] Johnson ; omitted in Qq, Ff. 



woodcocks through the cnist." " Wood- 
cock-pie ** is often mentioned. See 
Grosart's Greene^ xii. i8 {Groatsworth 
of Wit). 

83. she is not^ corporal] A much- 
disputed passage. Many editors follow 
Theobald, •* she is but corporal,*^ using 
" corporal " in the sense of corporeal as 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. Biron, how- 
ever, has already applied the name 
(" corporal of his field," in. i. 178) to 
himself when he discovered he was in 
love. And why not now to Dumain ? 
Besides, Biron means to contradict 
Dumain emphatically ; it is Rosaline, not 
Kate, who is the wonder. Everythins^ 
seems to me against the unlicensed 
alteration. Biron is quibbling as usual, 
and we may take whicn sense we please. 

85. raven] as a type of foul (fowl), in 
opposition to fair or amber. 

86. Stoop] Biron merely contradicts 
Dumain's " upright,*' concisely and 
ungrammatically. ** Stoop " signified 
a bow or to bow. Compare Henry V. 
V. ii. 168 : ** a straight back will stoop ** ; 
and Nashe, The Unfortunate Traveller 
(Grosart, v. 32) : " all feare you, love 
vou, stoupe to you. Therefore, good sir, 
be rulde by mee, stoupe your fortune so 



low, as to," etc. Biron^s word implies 
an injunction to Dumain to come down 
from his stately images. The ejacu- 
lation reminds one of the conixnand to 
a camel, the type of a hunchback. 

87. shoulder . . . child] The worthy 
Thomas Fuller, M.D. (not Thomas 
Fuller, D.D., of The Worthies), has 
this vulgarism in his Gnomologia, Na 
2493. He had evidently the good sense 
to study Shakespeare when making his 
collection. See note above at '* Ajax," 
line 6. 

91. Is not that a good word] is not 
that kind of me ? '* Good word " is 
commonly used meaning an expression 
of kindness in Shakespeare. 

94. tnmum] blood-lettin|^. A favour- 
ite word with Shakespeare m this sense. 
Nashe speaks of a doctor's *' imcisiom" 
knife" (lancet) in The Unfortunate 
Traveller (Grosart, v. 154) ; and in 
Captain Smith (Arber, p. 74), 1607-9: 
" to scarifie or make inctsion, their best 
instruments are some splinted stone." 
I do not find this meaning dealt with 
in the New Eng. Diet, Craig refers to 
Cotgfrave in v. Incisier, 

95. saucers] Furness (quotes here from 
Halliwell : *' The practise of bleeding 
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Dum. Once more I 'II read the ode that I have writ. 
Biron. Once more I '11 mark how love can vary wit. 

Dum, [reads his sonnet] 

On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whose month is ^ver May, 

Spied a blos som passin g fair I GO 

Plajing in the^ wanton aij: 

'fhroiiglTtTie velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen can passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. 105 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 

Air, would I m ight, tri umph so ! 

Bui^ alackJ my hand is sworn 

£r?er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 

Vow, alack I for youth unmeet, I lO 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet 

Do not cairit sin in me. 

That I am forsworn for thee ; 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 

Juno but an Ethiop were ; 1 1 5 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 

[reads his sonnef] Qq, Ff. 99. month is ever May] Q i ; month mas ever 

May England*8 Helicon ; month is every May Ff, Q 2. 102. velvet leaves the] 
velvet, leaves the Qq, Ff i, 2, 3 ; velvet leaves , the] F 4. 103. can] *gan Theo- 
bald ; gan Passionate Pilgrim and England's Helicon. 104. lover] shepheard 
E. H. 105. WisVd] Ff 2, 3, 4, P. P. ; Wish Qq, F i. 108. alack] alas P. P. 
and E. H. is] Aa^A ibid. 109. thorn] E. H., Rowe (ed. 2); throne Qq, 
Ff, P. P. 112, 113. Do . . . thee] omitted in P. P. and E. H. 114. whom 
Jove] whom ev'n Jove Rowe (ed. 2) et seq, 

in fevers was very common in Shake- 
speare's time, and it was not unusual 
for the barber-chinirgions to exhibit 
their saucers with blood in them as 
signs of their profession. . . ." Amongst 
the MSS. of the Company of Barbers 
in London is the following order under 
the date 1606: "Item, it is ordeyned 
that no person usinge flebothomy or 
bloudlettinge within London . . . shall 
at any tyme hereafter set to open shewe 
any (of) his or their porrengers, saucers 
or measures with bloud, upon peyne to 
forfeyt," etc. These saucers seem to 
be of the rarest mention ; perhaps the 
custom of exhibiting them was short- 
lived. " Bleeding basin ** was the ac- 
cepted name a little later for the vessel 
used to receive the blood. 
98. On a day, etc.] This poem is in 



The Passionate Pilgrim. See note 
above, iv. ii. 98. It is also in Eng- 
land's Helicon^ 1600. There is a pretty 
little pastoral poem of twenty-six lines, 
by Nicholas Breton, in The Queen*s 
Entertainment at the Earl of Hert- 
ford^ s, 1 591 (Nichols* Progresses, iii. 
117), which bears a family likeness to 
this piece. It begins : " In the merrie 
moneth of May, In a morne by breake 
of day, Forth I walked," etc. And 
compare with these two the song in 
The Pcusionate Pilgrim, by Richard 
Bamfield (1595)1 beginning ** As it fell 
upon a day, In the merrie month of 
May, Sitting in a pleasant shade," etc. 
(Globe Shakespeare, p. 1053). 

115. Ethiop] blackamoor; as a type 
of ugliness. See Much Ado About 
Nothing, V. tv. 38. Ben Jonson uses 
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This will I send, and something else more plain, 

That shall express my true love s fasting pain. 

O! would the king, Biron, and Longaville, i^ 

Were lovers too. Ill, to example ill, 

Would from my forehead wipg^a je r jiir'd no te ; 

For none offend where all alike do dote. 

Long, [advancing-], Dumain, thy love is far from charity. 

That in love*s grief desirst society : 125 

You may look pale, but I shouJd blush, I know, 
To be overheard and taken napping so. 

King [advancing]. Come, sir, you blush ; as his your case is 
such; 
You chide at him» offending twice a s much : 
You do not love Maria L Longaville ijp 

Did never sonnet for her sake compile, 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom to keep down his heart, 
I have been closely shrouded in this bush, 
And mark'd you both, and for you both did bl u&h ^ 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observ'd your fashion. 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion ; 
Ay me I says one ; O Jove ! the other crfesl 
One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes : 

riQ. fasting] ft$V ring Theobald conjectore ; tasHttg CapdL 127. o'rr* 

hearfi] ore-hard Q t. 128, yott bltah] do^ hluih CapcU conjecture; blush yom 

Collier MS. ; your blush S, Walker conjecture* 130. Maria, t] MaHa ? Qq» 

Ff 1, a ; Marm, Ff 3, 4 ; Maria ; Cflmbridge, 139. One^ ker\ Om htw Q i ; 

On Aff F I, Q 2 ; Htr Ff 2, 3, 4 ; One's, S. Walker conjecture, 

this fonn as a noun, Nashe as an ad- Furioio, xxxix, 5^^ has '* At last He said, 

a« erst Sileno said. To those thai tfiok 
him napping in the cave." " Tak^$ 
napping as Moss caught his mare ^* waa 
a common version, arising out of the 
title of a ballad (1569, 1570). accotdtn^ 
to Hailitt. See Cotgrave in v. Det- 
provven. In Ebbsworth*s notes lo 
WestminsUr Drollery tt appears that 
the mare was caught up a tree. How 
unlucky it is that the words are not 
addressed to Biron, where Capell placed 
him (line ig), 

132. wrtatkid arms\ See m. L 17a, 
** folded arms/' note ; and " arms 
crossed," III. i. 15* 

137. sighs reek fromyau} ** love is a 
smoke made with the fome of aigh 
(Romeo and yulief, t. i. tQ6). 



jcctivc* ** It is a dowry, Mcthinks 
should make that sun -burnt proverb 
false, And wash the Mthiop white " 
(Webster, The White Devil), 

iiq. fasting^ hungry, ** hanger- 
starved,** pain of abstinence. 

122. perjur'4 note} See notes at 
"perjure" and •* wearing papers,'* line 
45 above. 

125. grief desir'it sociity] Referring 
to the commonly used proverb, " Sola* 
men miseris socios habuis^ dolores *' ; 
or as Chaucer writes : *' Men seyn, to 
wrecche is con^olacioun, To have 
another fclawe in his peyne." 

I2;f. taken napping] Oliphant {New 
English) says this occurs in Bishop 
PilkinKton'ji Srrmons (Parker Society), 
about 1560. Harington \Ortando 
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You would for paradise break faitli and troth ; [ To Long.\ 
And Jove, for your love would infringe an oath. [ To Dum,\ 
What will Biron say when that he shall hear 
Faith infringed, which such zeal did swear ? 
How will he scorn 1 how will he spend his wit ! 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it ! 145 

For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
iVould nor have him Irnow so much by me, 
Bir0ft. New^^tep'flBfEK'lb whip hypocrisy, {Advancing, 

AhT good mjrHegerrpray thee, pardon me: 
Good heart ! what grace hast thou, thus to reprove 1 50 
These worms for Toving, that art most in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your tears 
There is no certain princess that appears : 
You Ml not be perjured, 'tis a hateful thing: 
Tush \ none but minstrels like of sonneting. 155 



143. Faith] Qq, F i; A faith 

a teal F a. 145. ltap\geap Warburion. 146, i]ty* Capell conjecture, 

148. [Advancing] Coming from his tue CapdL 153. tooihfs] Rowe (ed. 2), 

Fope it siq, ; couches Qq, FC coachts ; in] Hanmer; coachti in Rowe (ed. 2). 



140, 141, [To Long*} [To Dum.^ Johnson, 
Ff2,3,4; Oj faiths Faith so, Such/aith^ Faithi various conjectures. 
t^^. Itapl giap V/a,Thunon. 



140. faith and tro$h] So in Lodge's 
Eupkufs GoldfH Ltgacit {Shakes. Lib, 
1875, p* 113), 1540: *' wc know fcwc 
AubliUie^, and litlc eloquence for that 
we lightly account of flauery: onely 
faith and troth that» shepheards woo- 
ing/' And in Nicholas Breton's In the 
Mirrie Montih of May (Nichols' Pro- 
grtsits of Quten Elitabeth [1S23], iii. 
117) : '•Thufl with many a prctie Oath, 
Yea and nay and faith and troth Such 
as silly fthepheaids use, When they will 
not love abuse*' (1591). 

145. tiap, and laugh at if] ''That 
heavy Saturn laugk'd and Uap'd with 
him " (Sonnet jccviti*). *' We <ihould 
certainly read geap^ i.e. jeer, ridicule" 
(Warburton), Warburton, who " wrote 
lor Warburton and not for Shake- 
speare," meant '*japc/* Ben Jonson 
hat *' To sit and clap my hands, and 
laugh and Itap, knocking my head 
against my roof with joy '^(Bvtrv Man 
out of hu Humour, i. i). See below, 
V, ii. 291, 

i47> ^y me] concerning me. Com- 
pare Merchant of Vtma^ 1. ih 60 : 



*' How ftay yoa by the French lord ? " ; 
and I Corinthians iv* 4* 

151, worms] Here applied to lovers, 
as in Tlu Tt-mpest, 111. 1* 51. Compare 
Lyly, Campaspe, v. 4: ** Two loving 
u'ormes *' ; and Mother Bombiif it. 2 ; 
"the loving worme my daughter/* 

152. coaches] Referring to the King's 
sonnet above, hne 52. HoFwe (ed. 2, 
1714) first corrected the misreading 
"couches," according to Fur ri ess. 
followed by Pope, etc. The same 
misprint occurs in Euphuts Golden 
Legacie (by Lodge), 1590 (Shakes. Lib. 
1875, p. 131), where the text reada: 
** No sooner did Phcebus Henchman 
appeare in the skie, to give warning 
that his maistcTs horses should be 
trapt in his glorious couch/* 

155, sonneting] For this contemptuous 
reference to '* sonneting" see Tufo 
GeniUm^H of Vtronat til. ii. 68, and 
Romeo and Julut, lu iv. 4i'44» But a 
sonnet did not necessarily mean a true 
sonnet. Sec Twelfth Night, m. iv. 24. 
Shakespeare had no disrespect lor 
sonnets later on. 
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To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 

And profound Solomon tuning a jig, 165 

And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys, 

And critic Timon laugh at idle toys ! 

165. tUHing] Pft Q 2 ; to tun* Q i, Capell, Cambridge, 167, toys] toyUs Q 2. 



ii« ix>t and *^ undoubtedly true *' accord- 
ing to Monck Mason. *• Had reason 
fled to brutish beasts ? " 

164, 165, 166, 167. HtrcuUs, Soto- 
mon^ Nestor, Timmt] Compare Webster, 
WkiU Devil (Rootledge, 1877, p, 48) : 
** Flammeo. Whither shall I go now ? 
O Lucian thy ridiculous purgatory t to 
find Alexander the Great cobbling 
fthoes, Pompey tagging points, and 
Julius Caesar making hair-buttons 1 
Hannibal selling blacking and Augustus 
selling garlic," etc* etc. And see 
Rabelais, it. 30. 

164. fvAf^^iH^ a £^^] whipping a top. 
See V. i, 6t. Gabriel Harvey uses the 
word : ** 1 may chance rattle him like 
a baby of paichmenti or kneade him 
like a cake of dowe, or chearne him 
like a dish of butter, or girke him 
like a hobling gig** {New Letters, 
(Groaan, i. 2«5)). " W^hirligig " pre- 
serves this word. 

165, jig] A dance, or the music to it. 
Sec Greene, James ike Ftmrih {ante 
1592) (Groftart, xtii. 209, 110): ** I have 
two sonnes, that with one Scottish 
gigge shall breake the necke of thy 
Aniioues . . . gather uppe your legges 
and aaunce me forthwith ^giggf worth 
the sight." 

i66» f^tay €ti ^usk-pin] more com- 
monly *• put-pin." Halliwell quotes 
from the MS, play of Misogonui {ante 
1577) (Hailitt) : *♦ That can play at put- 
pin, Blow-poyntt: and near [ne'er] I in/* 
[This reference is quoted, without 
acknowledgment, in Gomme^s Tradi- 
tional OameSf with the quotation mis- 
takenly ascribed to ** Nash's Apologie, 
t593«" There is a yet sillier jumble 
in this work, at " cross-questions,'' from 
a mistaken quotation from Nares.] 
In Nashe's Poure Letters Confuted 
(Grosart, ii. 243) it is again " put^pin '^ : 
** I will play at put-pinne with thee for 
all that thou art woorth." And also 
in Marston^s Scourge of VitUdn^^ 
Satire viii. : ** Playing at put- pin ^ 
doting on some glass. . . . Toying with 



babies/' Later, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in Massinger and in Herrick, 
it is " push-pin/' Strutt says ; '* Fush^ 
pin is a very silly sport, being nothing 
more than simply pushing one pin 
acroKS another" {Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England, ed. Hone), 
This seems like Luettes or Spillikins. 
'* Push-penny " is still played by blue- 
jackets on a small board, like shovel- 
board. 

167. critic] critical, censorious. 
** Silting like a Looker on Of this 
worldes stage, doest note with critique 
pen The sharp dislikes of each con^ 
ditjon " {Edmund Spenser to Gabriel 
Harvey ; ** Dublin : this xviii. of July : 
1586 " [Grosart's Harvey^ u 253, 254]), 

critii TimoH laugh ai tdle toys] 
Greene refers to Timon earlier : ** Now 
hote now could, first as courteous as 
Traian, and then as currish as TymCHt 
one while a defender of lust, and an 
other time a contemner of love" 
{Triiameron [Grosart, iii. 79), i5S4>i 
and *' Tymonlike to condcmne those 
heavenlte creatures whose onlie sight 
is a sufficient salve against all hellish 
sorrowes** {Carde of Fande [iv. 40], 
1587). See Plutarch's Life of Mark 
Anthony. Timon the misanthropist 
was a snarler at everything, and the 
force of this line would seem to be that 
he became as good-humoured and 
cheerful as a sportive kid. But ** idle 
toyK," or "toys of an idle head/* had 
a definite sense of foolish mental or 
literary e^orts. There is an interesting 
passage in Puttenham bearing on this. 
After he has written the "eight can- 
celled pages in Ben Jonson's copy '* 
(Arber, pp. 115^24) concerning cm* 
blems and anagrams, he sajrs : '* When 
1 wrote of these devices, I smiled with 
my sclfe, thinking that the readers 
would do so loo, and many say that 
such trifles as these might well have 
been spared ... it is pitie mens heades 
should be fedde with such vanities . , , 
and not to fill and replenish a whole 
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Where lies thy grief? O ! tell ine. good Duraairie, 
And, gentle Longavillc, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my life's ? all about the breast : 
A candle, ho ! 
. King^ Too bitter is thy jest. 

Are we betra/d thus to thy over-view ? 
Biron, Not you by me, but 1 betray d to you : 
I, that am honest; I, that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in ; 
I am betraj^y^ b^ keeping companjr 
Wiffi men like [youj, raeo-Of iaQonstaijcy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme? 
Or groan for Joan ? or spend a minute's time 
In pruning me? When shall you hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waist, 
A leg, a limb? — 



l8o 



171. eandlt\ Ff, Q 3; caudU Q i, Rowe, Theobald, Johnson. 173. I^iif 

. . . to you] Qq, Ff; hy mt . . . by you Theobald; lo mt . , , by you Ci|iclL 
177. nun like [ytm], men of inconstancy} Dyce (S. Walker conjecture) ; mm Hkt 
men of inconstancy Qq, r i ; men like men of strange incanitancy Ff 2, 3, 4, 
I7g. /(MwJ Lave Q i (Duke of Devonshire copy). 



world fuU of idle toyes.*' One step 
more and we find the smiling critic 
Puttcnham becomes the laughing critic 
Timon t At line igS below Biron 
fihows what he means by ** a toy ** ; his 
own sonnet to Rosaline is " a tx»y, my 
liege, a toy/* Is it a mef e coincidence 
again that in ten at least of the fourteen 
lines of tv. ii, 98-111 therein the name 
Rosaline appears anagrammatically, or 
by transposition, as Putlenham calls it ? 
Was Shakespeare having a gentle smile 
himself with Biron ? An adept at the 
Baconian theory will find the cryptic 
•• I love Rosaline ** abundantly. 

[i7tt fa»c//«j occurs only once again 
in Shakespeare (in ^ Henry VI.), and 
Ithete «• well as here the Folios read 
candU* A warm* thin drink of gruel 
and ale or wine, with sugartetc, given 
to womcn^ children or sick people. 
Effgs might be used. *' Any slop ^' 
(HaHiwelJJ. I let this note stand, but 1 
read eandU.] 

lyu candle] t prefer the Folio read* 
ing. Biron draws near the others and 
pretend! to search. A Mudk §ot aU 






three seems a far-fetched idea, wh 
the candle \s a natural touch. I'tayA 
were commonly acted in winter after- 
noons, and the call *' a light ** in the 
mouths of characters occurs very fre- 
(^uently. We have it in this play : ** A 
light for Monsieur Judas! it grows 
dark, he may stumble" (v. ii* 621). 
And sec line i66 below. 

177, tncH . . , iticoniiaHcy] Sof">«- "^ 
maikable exercises of itigcimn 
found place here, Hanmer read 
like men of strange inconit4itt4yi' 
Stecvcns ** moon-like, * Collier *^ men- 
like women of ituonstaHcy,^' and so on. 

179. yoan] See above, iit. i. 196 
(note), 

iSot ftfftning] preeningt or pr* 
as birds do their feathers; trm. 
Ben Jonson has *^ prunes his mas* 
taccio.*' and *'prHning his clothes," in 
Cynthia's Revels (Induction^ and ut, ii.)t 
laoo, 

182. state] an '' act of standing '* mm 
opposed to gait (Stecvens), A poae, 

irow] the countenance; afi above 
at rv* L 17, and often in Shakoipearo. 
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King. Soft ! whither away so fast ? 

A true man or a thief that gallops so? 
Biron. I post from love ; good lover, let me go. 185 

Enter JAQUENETTA and COSTARD. 

Jaq, God bless the king ! 

King, What present hast thou there ? 

Cost, Some certain treason. 

King, What makes treason here ? 

Cost, Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 

King, If it mar nothing neither, 

The treason and yoM go i n peace away together. 
Jaq, I beseech your grace, let this letter be reacTT^'*' 190 

Our parson misdoubts it ; 'twas treason, he said. 
King, Biron, reacT it over.^ \Biron reads the letter. 

Where hadst thou it ? 
Jaq, Of Costard. 

King, Where hadst thou it ? 195 

Cost, Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now ! what is in you ? why dost thou tear it ? 
Biron. A toy, my h'ege, a toy : your grace needs not fear it. 



189. away\ omitted Ff 2, 3, 4. 
Qq, Ff I, 2 ; mean Ff 3, 4. 



191. 7w(u] ii was Ff, Q 2, 197. is in] 



183. whither away so fast] This ex- 
pression occurs four times in Shake- 
speare. Compare King Lear (Shakes. 
Lib. 1875, p. 336), 1593 : " My honest 
friend, whither away so f tut ? '* 

184. true man] honest man. Very 
commonly set in opposition to a thief, 
as in i Henry IV, 11. ii. 105, and 
Chaucer's Squire* s Tale : " A true 
wight and a thief thinkest not one." 
Nashe has ** One true man is stronger 
than two thieves '* {Foure Letters Con- 
futed [Grosart, ii. 236]) ; and Heywood 

(ed. Sharman, p. 158), 1546 : ** When 
thieves fall out true men come to their 
good." In The Famous Victories of 
Henry V, {Shakes, Lib, 1875, p. 329) 
occurs : " Theafe. It is not too late for 
true men to walke. [Dericke], We 
know thee not to be a true mmw." 
See Measure for Measure^ IV| ii. 44 
(Arden edition, note), 

7 



186. present] writing, presentment. 
Compare As You Like It, i. ii. 132; 
and Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels^ v. : 
** Be h known to all that profess court- 
ship, by these presents, that we" (^ 
has literas presentes, legal). Very un- 
usual in the singular. 

188. meUtes , . , mar] '* To make or 
mar " is a proverbial expression traced 
back to Lydgate and Udall's Erasmus 
in New Eng, Diet. This and its 
parallel, ** mend or mar," were very 
common in Shakespeare's time. See 
Macbeth, 11. iii. 26; King Lear, i. i. 
97, etc., etc Tusser has it in Verses 
(1573) ' " to disagree Is ventring all to 
make or mar** (Eng. Dial. Soc. p. 
204). 

X91. mistUmbts] suspects, mistrusts. 

198. toy] For the " toy " see iv. ii. 
9S-11Z ; and see note at " idle toys," 
line 167 above. 
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Long^. It did mave him to passion, and therefore let's hear it 

Dum, IffoiAers ufi tk£ p^^\ It is Bifofi's writing, and hot 
Is Ws name, 200 

Birofi, \To Costard.^ Ah ! you whoreson loggerhead ^ yoa 
born to do ncie shame 
Guilty, my lord, guilty 1 I confess, I confess. 

King. What? 

Biron. That you three fools lacked me, fooI» to make up the 
mess; 
He, he, and you, and you, my liege, and I^ m\ 

Are pick -purses in love, and we deserve to die, 
O ^ dt5nit5y^hB"'audience, and T^shall lell you more, 

Dum, Now the number is even, 

Biron. True, true ; we are foun 

Will these turtles be gone? 

King. Hence, sirs ; away ! 

CosL Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors stay. 210 

[Exeuni Costard and Jaquemtia, 

Biron. Sweet lords» sweet lovers, O I J et us embrace ^ 
As frue^weare as flesh~andXlood can be: 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face ; 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree : 
We cannot cross the cause why we are born ; 
Therefore, of all hands must we be forsworn. 

King, What! did these rent lines show some love of thine? 



200. [gatken up tkt pUeti] CapcU. 2x3. ihow'\ shew Q i ; will ik^w Ff, Q 2* 
215. art] Ff I, 2, Q 2; wtn Q i, Ff 3, 4* 



301. loggerhead] blockhead. The 
earliest example in New Efig. Dici, It 
is used again in 1 Henry IV. 11, iv, 4, 
Nashe makeK an adjective of it : *' This 
loggerhead Legend of lyea *' {Have 
With Ytm to Saffron Walden [Grosart, 
fii. 104], 1596). 

204. maki up ike mesi\ make up the 
party of four. '* At great dinners and 
feaststhecompany was usually arranged 
into fours, which were called messes " 
(Nares), who gives plenty of examples 
of the common expression, a« : " Foure 
makes a me^ssct and we have a meae 
of masters that must be coozened *' 
(Lyly»AfafVrao«ff6^iri.i.). Seebctow, 



V. ti. 361, and 1 Htnry VI, L iv. 73, 
A good example occurs in Lod^e*s 
Euphuti Ooldtn Legaci4 {Shnkrs Lib, 
1875, p, 118), 1590: "whic de 

espying thinking bee [Sj jd 

had his Mistresse long inrm . 1 nft, 
sayd : what, a match or no ? \ n uch 
(quoth Aiiena) or els it were iji til 
market. 1 am glad (quoth Ganimcdejt 
I wold Roaader were wel here to make 
up a w«i#." 

205, andyaut tmdyau} Both refeniii^ 
to ** my liege.** Reed omitted 0114 
** and you." 

216, of all hdhds] on every side. 
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^iron. Did they ? quoth you. Who sees the heavenly Rosa- 
line, 

That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 220 

Bows not his vassal head, and strooken blind. 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? 
[What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
)ares look upon the heaven of her brow» 

That is not blinded by her majesty ? 225 

Ting^ What zeal, what fury hath inspired thee now ? 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon ; 

She an attending star, scarce seen a light 
^iron. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron : 

O I but for my love, day would turn to night. 230 

Of all complexions the cull'd sovereignty 

Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 



318. quoih yoH\ omitted CapetL 
P 4, Cambridge. 

^ig. man oflnde] Craig quotes from 
Aschanfa TonyphUus (Arbcr, p. 212) : 
"The mm of Jnde had thcyr bowe£ 
made of a rede/' Jnde was a common 
early name for India, abundantly tUuS' 
trated in 'Nrw Eng. Did. 

aao. gorgeous east] Milton (Todd, ii. 
573) has this in the mundane sense 
(the Orient). Biron repeats this eastern 
adoration, to Rosaline, at v, ii. aoi, 20a. 

223, piremptory] ** unawcd, regard- 
less " (Schmidt). See King jfokn^ [f, 
i. 454 : 1 Hmry IV, u iii. 17, etc. Arro- 
gant, over-conAdent. 

eagU-ngkUd] A reference to the 
eagle's supposed power « alone of all 
birds, of looking at the sun. It is 
mentioned in Chaucer's Asumbly of 
FouUs, Sec Pliny, i. xxvii, (HoUand^s 
translation, p. 160) ; and Greene » Mena- 
pkon (Grosart, vi* 105), 1589: " Pardon 
me, feifc 3hepheardes.se, , . . for I can- 
not chu»e, ocing EagU-sighltd^ but 
^aze on the Sunne the first time I see 
It *' ; and in htR Mourning Garment (ix. 
157): '*I am not Eagle-sighttd, and 
therefore feare to flie too nigh the 
Sunne,'' 

327, 238, moon . . , scarce Hen a 
Iighi] Compare Gesta Grayorum^ 1594 
(Nichols, iiu 320): *'at the Royal 
Pre^nce of her Majeaty, rt appear^ 



32t. strooken] Qq, Ff i, 3, 3; itrucken 



as an obscured shadow: tn this, not 
unlike unto the Morning-star, which 
looketh very cheerfully on the world, so 
long as the Sun looketh not on it/* It 
is ascribed to Horace in EnteriixiHmtnt 
of Ambassador to Landgrave of Hesst^ 
1596 : " There was the Lady Anna 
. . . and many that waited on the 
Princeas* And she heTselfc, as Horace 
says of JuliumSidus, stood by her bed- 
side, Vilut iuttr ignei luna minorts '* 
(Nichols* ProgresseSj iii. ^Sii-g). 

2aS« atttnSng star] Staunton says : 
** It was a prevailing notion formerly 
that the moon had an attending star. 
. . , Sir Richard Hawkins, m his 
Observations oh a Voyage to the South 
Seas in 1393^ remarks : " Some I have 
heard say, and others write, that there 
is a starre which never separateth itself 
from the moon, but a small distance,** 
Lodge mentions Hawkins's star in 
Eupnnss Golden Legacie {Shakes. Lib. 
1875, p. 79), 1590: *' for as the Mr 
never goes widiout the starre i 
sequa, so a lover never gocth wit 
the unrest of his thoughts." I 
if Shakespeare refers to it here, lie :.. 
not dcBnite enough. Sec v, iu 205, 

230, 236, 243, 247, 2S0, 2S4, 2S6, etc. 
O] For Biron *6 ejaculation ** O I *' sec 
above, at* i* 164^ note. 
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Where several worthies make one dignity. 

Where nothing wants that want itself doth seek. 

Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues ,^ — 23s 

Fie , painted rhetoric ! O ! she needs it not : 

To mtngs of safe a seller*s praise belongs ; 

She passes praise ; then praise tpo^sbocLxiaULJUat 

A withered herm it^ five- score winters worn, 

Bf^ht shake off fifty , looki ng in her eycT ' 240 

B eauty doth var nish age, as if n^ ' 1 

And gives the crutc h the cradleV • Yj 

O I 'tis the sun tnat maketn aii tnings shine. 
/Cing-. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony, 
Btron, Is ebony like her? O wood divine ! 34$ 

A wife of such wood were felicity. 

O ! who can give an oath ? where is a book ? 

That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack, 

If that she learn not of her eye to look : 

No face is fair that is not full so black. 250 

King-. O paradox ! Black is the bad^e of hell. 

The hue of dungeons and the school of night ; 

And beauty's j:restJbecomes the heavens well, 

246, wood] Rowe (cd. ij ; word Qq, Ff. 252. school] Qq, Ff : Kot^l Theo- 

bald ; sioU Hanmer ; soul, soil, sfwdf^ scroll, shroud, stod vid smi various con- 



jectures and lections. 

233. wofthiti] excellencies, things of 
worth. Sec Two GentUmen of Verona ^ 
M, iv. 166, 

235, 236. flourtsh , , . rhetoric] ♦* let- 
ting pass the /towers of fh€ioric** 
occuT!^ in Sidney's Areodla, bk. v* 

236. Fit] Gascoignc says, in Thi 
Complaint of Philomtm (AihcTf p. in), 
1576: '* Hir Second note is /y*, In 
Qreeke and Lattn fihy. In english TV 
and every toonj^, That ever yet read L 

paintfd rhfioHc] Compare Lodge, 
Eufhuti Golditi Ltgacit \sktikn. Lib, 
1S75, p. 18) : ** A painted tongue may 
shroud a subtle heart *' ; and R. Ed* 
wards, Damon and Pitkias (Ha^litt's 
DodsUy, tv. 88), ante 1566; *' these 
need no subtle sleight. No painUd 
spieeh the matter to convey." 

242, iruich . . . aradU] ** From cradle 
to cnitch, from infancy to old age," was 
a symbolical expression used several 
times by Greene : " from the cradle to 
the crotuh, and from the crouch had 
one legge in the grave " {Penelope's Web 
[Qto«Aft, V* 324], i5S7)« He has it later 



in A Looking -Gltiis for London. In 
other places the antithesis is between 
" cradle " and ** saddle." 

244. bla€k as ebony] Compare Hak- 
luyt's Voyages (ed. 1811, iii 51OSK 
F rands de Ulloa : '* a conic . , . as 
blacke as hebeH-tPood*' (T540). 

252. school ofni^ht] ** * Night * is fee* 
quently used in Shakespeare as en* 
hlematic * of ugh'ness,* or * of sarrow.' 
and the * nurse of crime * ** (Schmidt), 
It is not a great stretch of imagination 
to give a suitable meaning to the words. 
especially as we have •* school ** in this 
play (v. ji. 71) in the sense of •* learn- 
mg ** ; and elsewhere in the commofi 
sense of a system of doctrine- The 
teachings of night are as black as night 
itself. Schools were not beloved in- 
stitutions at this time ; and tf we add to 
this the augmented objection ablencss 
of a night school, we get a good type 
of ugliness. But if this norr- flr.*-.i i^of 
satisfy the reader Jet hinj 'le 

weedy wildernc^M of iK*ords ^. oy 

Purness at the passa^. 
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Biron. Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of light. 

9 L^^ in hlai^V my la^y**^ .^?ws be deck'd^ 255 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect ; 

And therefore is she bom to make black fair. 

Her favour turns the fashion of the days, 

For native blood is counted painting now : 260 

And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise, 

Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum, To look like her are chimney-sweepers black. 
Long, And since her time are colliers counted bright. 
King, And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. 265 

Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light 
Biron, Your mistresses dare never come in rain, 

For fear their colours should be wash'd away. 
King, 'Twere good, yours did ; for, sir, to tell you plain, 

I '11 find a fairer face not wash'd to-day. 270 

Biron, 1 11 prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here. 
King, No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 
Dum, I never knew m an hold vi le stuff so dear. 
Long. Look, here's thy love : my toot and her fkce see. 

\^Showing his shoe. 
Biron, O ! if the streets were paved with thine eyes, 275 

Her feet were much too dainty for such tread. 
Dum, O vile ! then, as she goes, what upward lies 

The street should see as she walk'd overhead. 



253. creit'\ dress, creU, crage, cresset and best various conjectures and lections. 
256. and] F 4 ; omitted Qq. F i ; on Ff 2, 3. 263. black] blake Q i. 265. 
sweet] swart anonymous conjecture. crack] Q 2, Ff 3, 4; crake Q i, Ff i, 2. 
268. their] her Q 2. 274. [Showing his shoe] Johnson, Steevens, Craig, etc 



253. beauty*s crest] i.e, lightness or 
brightness, as shown by the words 
"spirits of light" in the next line. 
" Blackness/' ** hell *' and ** night" stand 
for ugliness, as '* brightness," ** heaven " 
and ** light " stand for beauty. 

254. Devils , , . spirits of light] 
Compare 2 Corinthians xi. 14 ; and 
Measure for Measure, 11. iv. 17 (note, 
Arden edition). 

258, 259. black , , , turns the fashion] 
Lyly has the same thought : •* such a 
common thing it^is amongst you to 
commend, that oftentimes lor fashion's 



sake you call diem beautiful whom 
you know blacke** (Campaspe, iv. 2 

1x584]). 

265. crcuk] boast. 

274. [Showing his shoe] Furness 
writes : ** It is almost humiliating to 
have to record that a large majority 
of editors, following Johnson, have 
deemed it necessary to add a stage- 
direction here." I like it. "Shining 
shoes" were hardly yet become the 
characteristic wear of the artisan and 
prentice. See Jonson's Every Man in 
his Humour, 
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JTn^. But what of this? Are we not aD in love? 

Birom. O ! nodiing so sore ; and thereby aD forsworn. 280 

King. Then leave this chat ; and, good Btron, now prove 
Our loving lawful, and onr £uth not torn. 

Dum, Ay, marry, there ; some flattery for this eviL 

Lomg. O ! some authority how to prooeed ; 

Some tricks, some qniDets^ how to cheat the deviL 285 

Dtim. Some sahre for perjury. 

Binm. O ! 'tis more than need 

Have at 3rou then, affectkm's men-at-arms : 
Consider what you first did swear unto. 
To fast, to study, and to see no woman ; 
Flat treason 'gainst die kin^^y statr of youth. 290 

Say, can you fast? your stomadis are too young. 
And abstinence engendCTS malgytigs^ . 
And where that you have vow'd to study, lords, 
In that each of you have forsworn his book. 
Can you still dream and pore and thereon look ? 295 

For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of study's excellence 
Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 300 



280. O I nothing) Qq, F i ; Nothing Ff 2, 3, 4, Cambridge 
O tis Qq, Ff 2 ; Tw Cambridg 



; Cambridge. 

285. quilUts] subtleties. Compare 2 
Henry VI. iii. i. 261 : " do not stand 
on quillets how to slay him : Be it by 
gins, by snares, by subtlety, sleeping 
or waking, 'tis no matter how." The use 
in the text is the earliest in New Eng. 
Diet. Origin obscure, but perhaps a 
variant of ** quiddit." Gabriel Harvey 
has ** quillity *' earlier. Compare also 
Holland's Plinie^ xi. 3 (1601) : " to 
judge and determine of these doubtful 
quillets and their causes." Shakespeare 
uses the word several times later. 

289. To fast . , . no woman] So Lucio 
says in Measure for Measure^ i. iv. 60, 
61 : ** Blunt his natural edge >vith 
profits of the mind, study and/cw/." 

296-301. For when would you . . . 
true Promethean Jire] Dyce omits these 



286. Of *tis] 



lines, also lines 309-316, on account of 
their repetition either verbally or in sub- 
stance elsewhere in the speech. Capell 
noticed this, and attributed it to the 
intermingling of two different drafts of 
MSS. The editors of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare agree with this, <*and 
that the author meant to cancel a 
portion of it," but verj' properly they 
reuined the whole ; all of it being un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare's. They go on : 
** The error is indeed a very instructive 
one. It goes to prove that the first 
Quarto was printed from the author*s 
original MS." — and that he revised 
two proofs. See note to v. ii. 806- 
811. 

297. ground] base, foundation. 

300. academes] See note, i. i. 13. 



sc. 
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From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
V VJ^yrMivefegjIcgdrng pbisohs up 
The nimble spirits in tRe^arteries, 
As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. > 305 

Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 
You have in that forsworn the use of (pyes, 
And study too, the causer of your vow ; 
For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye? 310 

teaming IS 'EutTn'adjurict to ourself, 
And where we are our learning likewise is : 
Then wKen ourselveTwe see irna13Ies*"eyS, 
Do we not nicewTse see^oiif learning there? 
C> I we have made a vow to study, lords, 315 

For when would ypy^nyt Mcgp, or you, or you, 
th leaden contemplation have found out 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty's tutors have enrich'd you with ? 320 

"^ Other slow arts entirely keep the brain, 
And therefore, finding barren practis ers^ 
Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil ; > 
But love, first learned in a lady's eyesT" 
Lives not alone immured in the brain^ 325 

But, with the motion oT all elements, 

302. poisons] poysons Qq, Ff. ; prisons Theobald et seq, 305. sinewy]sinnowy 
Qq, Ff. 310. beauty] duty Warburton; leaving CoWitx MS. 313,314. eyes^ 
Do] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; eyes, With ourselves. Do] Qq, F i (insertion of half line). 



301. Promethean fire] Chapman has 
this expression about the same date: 
" Therefore Promethean poets with the 
coals Of their most p;enial, more than 
human souls. In livms^ verse created 
men like these " (The Shadow of Night, 
1594). Chapman has a note on the word. 

302. jpoisons up] Dyce pointed out that 
the Folio misprints poison'd for prison' d 



have altered his spelling — it is too 
spruce, too peregrinate, as I may call 
it.] There is much to be said on both 
sides, but it is better to adhere to the 
originals. 

305. sinewy] The old spelling "sin- 
nowy '* is of interest here, since it has 
led to the quaint misprint in Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine (parts i. and 11. i.) : " His 



in J Henry VL v. iv. 120. Halli- arms and fingers long and snowv.'* The 
well and Furnivall retain ** poisons." old spelling is found in Jonsons Ev^ry 



Furnivall says : ** You don't want the 
metaphor of nimble spirits struggling 
to burst their prison : you want them 
dulled and numbed by poison " (Intro- 
duction to Grigg's Facsimile, p. v.). [I 



Man out of His Humour, Florio s 
Montaigne's Essays, etc. 

319. fiery numbers] Referring to the 
sonnets and '* toys " of the lovers. 

321. keep] inhabit, remain in. 
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Courses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a double power, 

Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a preciousrSeeTn^i to the^^^jf 

A lover's eyes vi^ni ga2$ an ca^Ie blind ; 

A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd : 

Love's feeling is more soft and senslbl 

Than are the tender horns of cockled 

Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus taste. 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 

Subtle as Sphinx ; as sweet and musical 



336. dainty Bacchus] Pf 2, 3, 4 ; dainty^ Bacchus Qq, F i. 



333, iuspkious head oftheff] Farmer 
sftys *^ the head suspictoos of theft/* 
supporting this by ^* to watch like one 
that fears robbings" in Two GentUmen 
' Vitontk, n. i. 26. From which slighi 
nd accidental assistance Furness de- 
elares that this interpretation carries 
conviction. The obvious meaning is 
surety the correct one. Compare 
JJ H§f\fy VL V. vi, it-ia : ** Suspicion 
f^i^^nvi; haunts the guilty mind: the 
doth fear each bush an officer/* 
ht! implies that the thought was 
proverbial : ** We carelesse of these 
miachances» hclde on our flight, and 
»aw no man come after us but wc 
[thought had nursued us, A theefe 
I they say mistakes cveric bush for a true 
|<inan ; the winde ratled not in anie bush 
Fl)y the way as 1 rode but I straight 
drew my rapier*' {The UnforiHnaU 
TravilUr [Grosart, v. 173]^ 1594). It 
occurs again in Timt's whiitU^ Satire 
7» 34^5 (1615^ This supersensitive* 
ness in the thiefs head meets its 
parallel in the horns of the cockled 
snail two lines later. 

335. cockled] ** tnsheird like the 6sh 
called a cockle ** (Stecvens). I incline 
rather to the meaning puckered^ folded, 
wrinkled. See the figure of *' The 
Snail Mount " in Nichols, iit. loi, of 
date 1591, where the shell is forgotten 
when the horns are prominent, 

338, Htsptridei] Frequently used as 
the name of the garden in which the 



golden apples grew, watched by the 
daughters of Hesperus, the He$pei1dc« 
of Grecian mythology. Peter Martyr** 
Decades of ike Ocean (15 16) (translau 
by M. Lok, Hakluyt [1587], ed. i» 

vol. V. p. 206) identifies them with 1 

Fortunate Isles : '* the Islands of 
HiiparidtSt now called Cabovcrde,** 
Greene frequently refers to th^ 
gardens, earliest tn Pirynud^ 
Bloikimitk^ 1588 (Grosart, vi, 6i^ 
*' resembling the frutc in the Garden 
HesperoHfSt which glistering like gold 
toucht jprcsently turned to Ashei 
One of Greene's characteristic jumbj 
Other references from his writii] 
(later than this play) are cited 
Mai one h^om his Frutr Bacon i 
Ffiar Bungay (Grosart, p. 59), and I 
Furness from his Orlando Fur' 
iGro^art, p. lao) : ** the garden 
Hesfcrid4S '* and "the plot Hf$pi 
des. Sir Philip Sidney calb the 
dens "Hesperian"; *" Sweet gaj 
nymph I which keeps the cherry tn 
Whose fruit doth far th' lit^piri 
taste surpass" {Aitrophei and St^ 
[.'Vrbcr^a Bng. Garner^ i. 544 j, cii 
1581-1584). Gabriel Harvty (Gro 
ii. 258) F«peaks of ^* the Occid *~ 
lands of the Ocean, called ^esf 
U592), Sec also Greene's TuuHn] 
(Grosart, vii. 147), 

339. SutftU as sphinx] " and i| 
coulde have found a Sphinx to 
expounded thcr ridel " {Lctii 
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As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ; 340 

And when Love sq^^s, the voice of all the gods 
Make heaven jrowsyj yith the harmony. 
^ Never durst poet touch a pen to write 

Until his ink were tempered with Love's sighs ; 

O ! then his lines would ravish savage ears, 345 

And plant in tyrants mild humility.^^ 

341, 342. the voice . . . heaven] the voice makes all the gods Of heaven Farmer 
conjecture. 346. humility] humanity Mrs. Griffith, Walker, Dyce. 



Elizabeth to James (Camden Soc. p. 
173)* '^''^ 1586. The passage in the 
text is the earliest cited in this sense 
in the Stanford Dictionary, 

340. Apollo*s . . . hair] Apollo's hair 
is often mentioned by Greene, not as 
lute-strings, but as a type of sunshiny 
loveliness. In Menafhon (Grosart, 
vi. 126), 1587, he writes : " Apollo, 
when my Mistres first was borne, Cut 
off his lockes and left them on her 
head, And said : I plant these wires 
in Naturis scorne. Whose beauties 
shall appeare when Time is dead." 
And in Tullies Love, 1569 (Grosart, 
vii. 105) : " His haire was like the 
shine of Apollo, when shaking his 
glorious tresses, he makes the world 
beauteous.'* And in his Never Too Late 
(viii. 178): "like Apollo's locks Me- 
thought appeared the tramels of her 
haire." Steevens quotes from How a 
Man may Chuse a Good Wife from a 
Bad (Hazlitt's Dodsley, ix. 77), 1602 : 
'* Hath he not torn those gold wires 
from your head, Wherewith Apollo 
would have strung his harp, And kept 
them to play music to the gods ? " 
This seems to be a somewhat inco- 
herent echo of the passage in the text. 
Lyiy makes Pan say to Apollo : *' Tell 
mee, Apollo, is there any instrument 
so sweete to play on as one's mis- 
tresse ? Had thy lute beene of laurell 
and the strings of Daphne's haire thy 
tunes might have been compared to 
my notes " (Mydas, iv. i [1592]). 

341, 342. Love speaks . . . Make 
heaven drowsy] Tyrwhitt remarked 
about a century and a half ago, that 
*' Few passages have been more can- 
vassed than this " ; and a long list 
of subsequent comments is given by 
Furness. Tyrwhitt alters the point- 
ing ; Farmer transposes words ; War- 
burton changes them {Mark I for 



Makes), which Heath reprints, saying 
Warburton's note is ** one of the com- 
pletest pieces of nonsense extant." 
Furness finishes with Knight's words as 
the most satisfactory. He says : ** The 
meaning appears to us so clear amidst 
the blaze of poetic beauty, that an 
explanation is hardly wanted. When 
love speaks, the responsive harmony 
of the voice of all the gods makes 
heaven drowsy," Compare Shirley's 
Love Tricks, iv. 2 (about 1625) : ** The 
tongue that's able to rock Heaven 
asleep And make the music of the 
spheres stand still." Giffbrd in his 
edition of Shirley says this explains 
the passage in Love's Labour ^s Lost. 
It is a good parallel. It occurs again 
in Shirley in his Witty Fair One (1628), 
III. ii. : '* if your ear shall once a 
heavenly music hear. That, that, is 
she. Oh take her to ye. None can . . . 
rock heaven asleep but she." The 
power of harmony to make the hearers 
drowsy is commonly referred to by 
Shakespeare. All the gods are mouth- 
pieces of the musical eloquence of 
Love. The power of "omnipotent 
Love " over all the gods is otherwise 
illustrate in Merry Wives of Windsor, 

V. V. 

346. humility] Halliwell quotes 
Huloet's Abecedarium, 1552 : ** Humili- 
tie is SL gentlenes of the mynde, or a 
gentle patience withoute all angre or 
wrathe, * as a protest against the neces- 
sity of adopting " humanity," as several 
editors took upon themselves to do. 
Schmidt gives the sense of " benevol- 
ence, kindness, humanity," to humility ; 
an interpretation not recognised by 
New Eng, Diet, In this dispute of 
words in Furness the passage is almost 
lost sieht ot Humility in the sense 
of meekness is very reasonably placed 
in opposition to the pride that charac- 
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From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent 
Then fools you were these women to forswear. 
Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 
For wisdom's sake, a word that all men love, 
Or for love's sake, a word that loves all men. 
Or for men's sake, the authors of these women, 
Or women's sake, by whom we men are men, 
Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves. 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 
It is religion to be thus forsworn ; 
For charity itself fulfils the law ; 
And who can sever love from charity ? 
Kin^, Saint Cupid, then I and, soldiers, to the field I 
fitron. Advance your standards, and upon them, lords 1 
PelJ-mell, down with them I but be first advis*d, 
In conflict that you get the sun of them. 
Long, Now to plain-dealing ; lay these glozes by : 
Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France ? 

355* hv^]mov€S Hanmet ; leads Mason ; joyes Heath; ItarM Bailey. 
authors] Capell ; aui/wr Qq, Ff. 



3SS 



360 



terises a tyrant, **This is 'Erdes 
vcm, a tyrant's vein ; a lover's ts more 
condoUng.*' 

347-349* From woman's fyes . . . 
aoMtmis] See notes above » litieB 296- 
301. 

353. lov4 ... a word thai tovu all 
mtn\ love that impresses itself, or tn- 
spires its being into all men — makes 
them lovers. The verb seems to be 
given an unique sen&e. Compare the 
"old *' to meat/' to supply with meat ; 
and Rale lull's U8e of the verb '* scorn '* 
in his earliest known verses, prefixed to 
Gascoigne^ii SUd G/oi (1576) : '•this 
medicine may suffyse, To scorn e the 
rest and sekc to please the wise/* 
** Scorn'* seems perforce to mean 
here ** to make subject to scorn," 
Capell explained it *' is a friend 10," 
or, as M alone put it, *Ms pleasing 
to,'* u»cd as the verb "like"; but 



that seeins too mild a sense for 
antitheiia. ^ 

361. charity , , . /^tr] See Horn Jilt 
jtiji. 8, etc. 

365, PeH-mell] confusedly, i»*itli 
violence, Oceene has ** least love 
entering pdi met I with war ** (Tm/Ims 
Lov* [Grosan, vii, 135]). 

367. plain-dealing] Conipare N^m 
Custom (Ma/litt's Dod$liy, iji. 14!, 
1573: *'For then plain-dialing hm, 
away the prize.'* Sec also Gascoigne'a 
SUcl Glas (Arbcr, p. 50), 1576; and 
Nichols' Progrtsies^ iti. 136 (1591); 
** using plaint deaHngf^ once coontcd 
a Jewell, nowc bcggtry/* 

glozts] pretences. A Cavouiite 
wofd with Greene, not used again in 
Shakespeare. ** Thought by the gl<**t 
of his painted show to win the sub- 
stance of her perfect mind** (Giccnc* 
Mamillia [Grosart, ii. 20], 1583) 
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King', And win them too : therefore let us devise 

Some entertainment for them in their tents. 370 

Biron, First, from the park let us conduct them thither ; 
Then homeward every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress ; in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them, 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape ; 375 

For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours^ 
Forerun fair Lovi nig her way with Bowers. 

King? Away, away! no mne shall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 

Biron. Allans I allons! Sow'd cockle reap'd no com; 380 

And justice always whirls in equal measure: 

Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn ; 

If so, our copper buys no better treasure. 

[ExeunL 

377. A#r] hu Caipen conjecture. 379. h^ iim«\ Qq, Ff ; bttimi Rowe (ed. 3), 
Cambridge. 380* Allons I allom /] Theobald (Warburton) ; A tone, alotu Qq. Ft 



576. revth^ dances, moiki^ and mtny 
kouT%\ This line is found in England's 
Parnassus^ i6oq. See Introdaction* 
Taking this line in connection with 
the mask and dancing in v. ii.« and 
the scene being Navarre, there h a 
passage of interest in Secret Court Mt* 
moirs, Htnri I V. of France and Navarre 
(Grolier Society, p. 77). After the in- 
terview at the Castle of St. Brix in 
December, 1586. which ** produced 
nothing but new exasperations" (p. 
78), we read : ** The rest of the winter 
passed in the two Courts in feasts 
and dances; for notwithstanding the 
miseries and troubles of the kingdom, 
Queen Catherine had introduced the 
coatoon of dancing in all places and 
at all feasts , . . after the example of 
tilt Itncca and masks reigned in 

?! 1.*' Compare here Sidney 

Li.c » u vj - N ^ urn an'i Afagatint \ 1 88oj , 

380, Alhnst aihnsl] At the last 
words of Act ii. of Thf Merry Wives 
of Windier ^ the Quarto of i6oa reads: 
♦' v4/ow, a/o«, ahn,'* Nashe has the 
cjcprcj^sion in Havt With You to Saffron 
Watden (G rosary iii. 363). It occurs 
also in Marston*8 What you Witt, tii. 
i. ("uioMN, aloitn ") ; and in Day's Par- 
liament of Bets, chap, iv, (^' all oone'^). 
See At den edition of Merry Wives of 
Windsor ; also v. t, 143 (this play). 



cockle , . , corn] The cockle or corn 
cockle of the present day, excepting 
in proverbial or biblical senses, is the 
Lychnis Agrosiemma^ which is never 
an injurious weed. In Wyclif s Bible, 
and in some other editions later » in 
Matt, xiii, 35, coclcel is used instead i 
of tares or darnel. Sec also Skcat's 
Chaucer's CanUrbury Tain (T. 1+403) ; 
**or springen [sprinkle] cokkil in our 
dene com/* Abundant references are 
to be found in New Eng. Did, Tur- 
ner's early distinction of the two uses 
is not, howev^er, referred to. He says : 
'• Lolium is named in grckc Ara [Atra, 
correction), in english DarncJ, m duch 
Kuweiijf or Loleh, or dorl in frendi* 
Some take cockel for lolio, but they 
are far decyved as 1 shall declare at 
large if God wil in my latin herbaK 
Darnel growcth amonge the come and 
the corne goeth out of kymJc :ntf> 
Darnel ** (The Names of Htrbes, 
(English Dialect Soc. iSiii]). \^ a, 
in general meant merely noisome wccd^> 
perhaps; much as •* quitch'* ^^ u-cd 
collectively at thr 
note of warning f 
tnharmoniously Hlncr his i 
address of loyalty to Love- 
says amounts to : " we arc fur : . , , , , 
must look out for squalls, these girts may 
bring us the punishrnent we deserve." 



ACT V 



SCENE l.—The Satne. 



Enter HOLOFERNES, Sir NATHANIEL, and DULL. 

Hoi, Satis quid sufficit. 

Nath. I praise God for you, sir : your reasons at dinner 
have been sharp and sententious ; pleasant without 
scurrility, witty without aflfection, audacious without 



I. gtoi] Qq, Ff ; quod Rowe ti seq. 
Ff2,3.4. 

1. Satis quid sufficit] Correctly *' satis 
est quod sufficit" according to some 
lists. Compare Lodge, Euphuss Golden 
LegaHe {Shakes, Lib, 1875, P* 5^)> 
1590 : " Mistresse I have so much Latin, 
Satis est quod sufficit," It occurs also 
in A Twel/e Night Merriment [Nar- 
cissus)f 1602 (ed. Miss Lee) : '* It is a 
most condolent tragedye wee shall 
move. Porter, Dictum puta ; satis 
est quod suffocat. Sec. In faith, I 
tickle them for a good voice. Porter. 
Sufficiente quantttate^ a woord is 
enough to the wise " (p. 5). The Eng- 
lish extension ** enough is as good as 
a feast " is in Heywood's Proverbs, 
1546. 

2. 4i 5* reasons , , , audactous . . . 
opinion] **It may be proper just to 
note, that reason here, and in many 
other places, signifies discourse ; and 
that audacious is used in a good sense 
for spirited, animated, confident. 
Opinion is the same with obstinacy 
or opinidtret6" (Johnson). Johnson 
says further : " I know not well what 
degree of respect Shakespeare intends 
to obtain for this vicar, but he has here 
put into his mouth a finished representa- 
tion of colloquial excellence." 

3. sententious] pithy. Puttenham 
has a chapter (xix.) *' Of Figures sen- 
tentious, otherwise called Rhetoricall." 
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4. affteUon] Qq, F x; affuMm 

He speaks of*' your figures rhethoricall. 
besides their remembred ordinarie ver- 
tues, that is sententiousness and copkrat 
amplification " ; and he uses the ex- 
pression ** sense and sententiousnen" 
several times. On page 207 he speaks 
of words ** pithie or sententious." 

3-6. pleasant , . . heresy'} Fumesi 
quotes from Chalmers, Supplemtnial 
Apologie, 1799 (p. 281), to the effect 
that ** the original of these lines '* is in 
Sidney's Arcadia (p. 17, ed. 1598). It 
is very inaccurately quoted in Fumess. 
The words that are somewhat parallel 
to those in the text are : *< her spei^ 
being as rare as precious, her silence 
without sullennesse; her modestie with- 
out affectation ; her shame&cednesse 
without ignorance*' (Dublin edition 
[1739]* vol. i. p. 51). There is a structural 
resemblance. Gabriel Harvey delighted 
in this method of apposition when he 
waxed eloquent. See his ** Earthquake 
Letter '* (Grosart, pp. 69-72) ; and again 
in his Letters, p. 72 (1580). Later, as 
in his Foure Letters (1592), he cannot 
proceed without it. 

4. affection] the act of affecting; 
affectation. See a^in v. ii. 407, and 
Hamlet, 11. ii. 473 (Quarto reading). 

audacious] Compare Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, v. iii. : "The third, 
in the blush-ooloured suit is Eutolmos, 
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impudency, learned without opinion, and strange 
without heresy, I did converse this quondam day 
with a companion of the king's, who is intituled, 
no mmatg d, or_called^ Don Adriano de Armado. 
/. Nmdhominem tanqtiam tei his humour ts lofty, his 
discourse peremptory* his tongue filed, his eye am- 
bitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour 
vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too picked, 

homin€m\ Pf 3, 4 ; kominnm Qq, I 



10 



^■Inly respecting others as never ne- 

PHttififf hiinself ; commonly knors^n by 

rSc title of good Audacity: to courts 

I and courtly assemblien a guest most 

I acceptable.** Steevens quotes &om 

! Jonson^s Epicfne^ n, iii. : *• She that 

shall [mitquotcd **will," Steevens] be 

my wife must be accomplished, with 

courtly and aacUkcious ornaments.*' 

Gidbrd says here in a note, "one of 

I the characters in the Utopia is, I think, 

named Eutolmos.*- I imagine he forgot 

his own author, 

Lhm. opinion] fte}f-concett {New Eng, 

^Bml.). Better than Johnson's '* ob* 

^^fcacy/* Nfw Eng, Did. parallels 

^^bfftry IV. nL i. 135, and Twoilus 

^^P CrfSfida, u iii. 353* 

' ^ Novi , . , fe] I know the man as 

well as you. Fumess quotes from A. H. 

Cruick shank {NorUs Shakespfariamt, 

p. 4H) ; 'Hn Lyly's Grammar, 1549. the 

phrate is to be found under the head 

of quasi, among adverbs/* Schmidt 

incorrcctty ^ays of this and other cx- 

Ef eaaion.-*, " Latin apparently composed 
y the poet himself/' See haud crttio^ 
rv, ii, xt. Gabriel Harvey has similar 
expressions in his LttUrs to Spemtr 
"* -* y *5So: ** With as many 

as be Letters in this 
^iinti manu*ti tanquam 
and p. 84: ** notti homines^ 
i tuam tp$iu$ eutim*'* See below, 
66^. note. 

Ail ioHiiHf fiUd] polished, " Filed 
uc '* was an old and common ex- 
Asion. The first example of the 
vb •' to 61c/* in the figur attve sense 
of *♦ to smooth « 10 polish '* in Ne^v En^. 
Dhttt h from Romauni of the Roit, 
cirta 1400 (381/2); *• His tung* wa$ 
fylid sharpc & sauare.** And see notes 



expression occurs several times in 
Lyly's plays^ and in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Loyal Subject, in. ii. Sec 
also New Eng. Diet, in v. ^Ud, Sec 
Edwards* Damon and Pithias (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, iv. 102), imt£ 1566. 

11. majeiticai] grand, stately, as in 
Henry F. iv. i. 284. Compare Lyly's 
EndymiaHt v. ii. : •* O sir your chinnc 
is but a nuytler yet, you will be most 
majesticah when it is full Redge/* An 
earlier form than ** majestic," and ap- 
parently introduced by Lyly. 

12, thraionican HaJliwell refers to 
Stan y hurst. The passage will be found 
on page 143 of Aroer's reprint : '* Of a 
craktng cutter, extracted out of S}rr 
Thomas Moore his Latin Epigrams. 
Linckt was in wcdloftke a loftyc Thra- 
sonical huf snuflfe : In gate al on 
typtau's stalcking, in phisnmoye dar- 
ing/' This passage appear?* '* some 
Thrasonical huffe snuffe** in Nashe's 
Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to Greenc*s 
Mtnaphon (Grosart, vi, 21), 1585, where 
Stanyhurst is severely handled. Greene 
uses the word elsewhere, as does also 
G. Harvey a couple of times. The 
word is perhaps due to Stanyhurst, 
who began to write in 1570; but Fur- 
ness gives a 1578 reference from 
R J chard Tar J ton. Arber queries the 
date of Stanyhurst*s Conu^lt (printed 
1582). 

pick4fti] neat, elaborate, over - re- 
fined . Compare Nashe^ F&urf Leti^i 
Confuted (Grosart, ii- 219) : ** s'-- '1 
a /^itftrrf effeminate Carpet Kn 
the fictionate person of He:. .„, . .. 
diius/* Furncss refers to Grosart'* 
Greene's Worki (xi. 72), where the 
passage ^' certayne quaint, pi<ckt and 
neate companions" occurs tn the De- 
;Spenser's Coiin Ctoutei Come Home feme 0/ CoHny-catcking, 1592 (a piece 
^'11 in Todd*s edition (viii, 27^. The most probably not by Greene). 1 find 
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too Spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too pere- 
grinate, as I may call it 

Naih, A most singular and choice epithet 

{^Draws ami kis - 

HoL He draweth out the thread of his verbosity fmer than 
the staple of his argument I abhor such fanatical 
phantasms, such insodable and point-devise com- 
panions ; such rackers of orthography, as to speak 

15. [Draws] Ff 3, 4; Draw . , . Qq, Ff 1, 2. 18. phamt4ums^ F4; fhrn- 

ioiims Qq, Fl i, 2, 5 ; phantasimes Cambridge, Globe* tg. ortk^rit^^\ 

oriagripkte^ ortographU^ ortagripkyt ortagtapky early edd* 

it in Rider*s Bibliothica Scholastica^ 
1589 : *' Picked or curious. Argutus^ 
gUgans, accnratta, ^ximtHSt txquisitui,** 
AifiB worth's seventh sense of arguius is 
•* short, neat, picked/* 

13. pertgrinatf] having the air of a 
traveller or foreigner — like "Italianate," 
No other example in New Eng. DicU^ 
excepting in Lytton's My Novell taken 
from here. 

15- ^>M^M/ar] unparalleled, excellent. 
Ascham uses the word frequently in 
thiB sense : ** So singulnr in wisedome 
(in their owne opinion) as scarse they 
count the best Counsellor the Prince 
liath comparable with them " {Tkt 
\ SckoUmasUr [Arbcr, p. 85], 1568) ; and 
Harvey (i. 85), 15S0 : ** a passing singu- 
lar odde man." 

17. staple] thread, pile or texture of 
wool or Bax« An early use of this 
technical word, which is perhaps im* 
ptied in the foltowing passage : ** flockes 
Veelding forth fleeces siapUd with 
such woole, As Lecester cannot yeelde 
more finer stuffe " (Greene {Groaart, 
xiti, 71 1, Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
^ay). The word ** staple '* yields an 
mtcrcsting article in Trench's SeUct 
Glossary, 

fanatical] frantic, extravagant. As 
applied to persons this use has es- 
caped the New Eng, Diet,, being con- 
siderably earlier than their first ex- 
ample. The meaning of the word was 
hardly fixed. Nashc speaks of *' ^Aa- 
miHcal strange hierogUphicks " where 
he refers to puns and anagrams (Gros* 
art, IV, 5) ; and in another place (Fouf€ 
Letters Confuted [li. 271]) he calls Har- 
vey " the ioTtn2.\^ fanaticall Phobetor, 
gercmumble, tirleriwhisco, or what you 
will'* The date of both references is 
I5W» 



t8. pkemtasms] fantastical 
A doublet of •♦phantom." '" Ph^- 
tasma," a Wsion or appantioci, oecnn 
in yulius Casar, ti. u 65. Hatvcy 
has a parallel form : ** the riotooi 
appetite of the ribald, or the hmiiflr' 
ous conceit of the pkaniasi ** (PHrti^ 
Supererogatum [Grosaxt, u, 107I 
1592-93). 

tnsociabU] impossible to aftsocUu 
with, intolerable. In the sense of ^ts* 
compatible'* the New Eng. Di^t. has 
one earlier example from Savi)e*s T^ 
ius^ 1581 ; the passage here is not dsilt 
with. ** Insociable ** occurs again in 
this ptay (v, ii. 788V with the mesning 
unsociable, and is tne earliest rramptf 
in the N*w Eng. Diet. None of these 
three words occur elsewhere in Shake> 
speare, 

point-d^vist} precise, affectedly oaeact* 
See A$ You Likt It, ni, ii. ^oi, Qcn» 
erally used adverbially with a pfepi»- 
sition : ** Uprlst this jolly lover Absoloo, 
and him arayeth gay at /otiil tUviu* 
Nares gives several ev am pics. 

19. orikograpky] The spelling ••of- 
tographie" occurs several times 10 
Puttenbam (p. 127), but the omissioo 
of the k would be abominable hoe. 
Fur ness gives several extracts from com- 
mentators, and notes, upon the prto- 
ciples of pronunciation dealt with in 
the text. But Holofemes gtve« miask 
more information than any of tfaeoifl 
and they are mainly conjectural. Pur* 
ness refers to a communication which 
appeared in the New York Timn 
Literary Revirw (J "^7* ^^gg) by Mr, 
Noyes, '*our highest living authorttj 
on the subject of Etlzal^than 
nunciation/' He quotes from 
Alvearie (1573 ?), where it t& expre 
ntftted that the h was not «ounde3 
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dout, fine, when he should say doubt ; det, when he 20 
should pronounce debt,^-d, e, b, t, not d, e, t ; he 
depeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur 
nebour ; neigh abbreviated ne. This is abhominable, 
which he would call abominable, it insinuateth me 
of insanie: m inteUigis domine? to make frantic, 25 
lunatic, j '^ 

24. hi] we Ff 3, 4. abominabU] Ff 3, 4 ; ohbomiHabU Q i ; abhomnable Ff 
~x, 2. 25. iHsanU] Theobald (Wafbarton conj.) ; infamu Qq, Ff. n^] n0nn$ 
Johnson conj, ; annt Golancz. 



as 



in ** abb omin able," and that "negh*' M^as 
pronounced ** nay." Apparently, there- 
fore, Holofernes would confute the 
Baiet school ? But t have not access 
to Mr. Noyes' communication. Put- 
ten ham touches on this. He «ays : 
'* I would as neare as I could observe 
and keepe the lawe£ of the Greeke and 
Latin versifiers, that is to prolong the 
sillable which ia written with double 
consonants or by dipthong . . . and 
to shorten all stilables that stand upon 
vowels if there were no cause of Wwfow, 
and single consonants, and such of them 
as are mo^t Bowing and slipper upon 
' ic tongue as n. r, t. d, L and for this 
irpose to take away all aspirations.'* 
_^ idently Holofernes is railing against 
inch innovations as a pedant should. 
The whole question was a seething 
one at this time, when spelling was 
go-as-you-please, and spelling book& 
unknown or unheeded. There is a 
very interesting and instructive chapter 
upon " Orthography and Orthoepy" in 
the elder Disraeli's Amtnitiei 0/ Litrra- 
lurt, with special reference to the pas- 
sage in our text, l have not »een it 
anywhere referred to. He gives refer- 
ices to works bearing on this subject 
eceding Shakespeare, aa John Hart's 
^rihograpkie, 1569; Buliokar's Bookf 
large for tfu Am^ndnuni of Or' 
grapkU, 1580 and 1586; Richard 
ulcastcr's EUmfntarie for the right 
fitmg of imf Engliih Tong^ 1582^ 
which he gives a copious extract ; 
' ' crs of a later date. Holofernes 
ing in the current disputes of 
IB, and is behind the move- 
EUis' Oh Early PronuncmHon 
English Text Society) must be 
to for fuller information, In 
bf his LtiUri io Sftnur (Grosart, 
103105), 1580, Oabiid Harvey 



has a similar tirade against absurdities 
of " Orthography or rather Paeudo- 
graphy/' Harvey's patron, Sir Thomas 
Smith, was another eminent '* racker 
of orthography," See Nichols' Pro- 

23, abhomtnabU] A common spelling 
of the time, and earlier, arising from a 
mistaken etymology, ab hamint instead 
of ah omiru. It is found in early diction- 
aries : Promptorium, 1450, and Levin* s 
Manipulus, 1570. Minshcw (ed, 1627) 
has it '"Abominable, vide A bhominabUJ* 
Cotgravc has it right in e6ii, but 
Sherwood (1672) sets Cotgravc straight 
with the insertion of the A he omitted. 
Nashct Harvey, Greene and all writcrf 
of the time, as welt as every use in the 
Shakespeare Folio (ist and and) have 
the A, I believe. Indeed, if we accept 
the Q I ** abbominablc," it is ap- 
parently the earliest example of the 
omission of the aspirate intentionally. 
The two b*& in the Quarto conform 
with the Italian of John Florio*s dic- 
tionary, New World of Words. 

24, 35. insinuaUth me of insanid] 
suggests insanity to me. For the pre- 
position '*of'* here wc may thank 
pedantry» although Sidney has *' in- 
sinuation of" (see note, rv. ii. 13), but 
in a different sense. The verb " insinu- 
ate *' (hint, suggest) occurs several Umc9 
in Puttenham (pp. 121. i63» 206), 
Amorphus, a very affected speaker tn 
Jonson's Cynihia*s Revels^ uses it a 
couple of times (v, ii.),f 

25, insanie] No other example of 
this word is known than that adduced 
by Stccvens, and given in the Nem 
Eng, Diet, although Fumess says: 
" Unfortunately I cannot verify thit 
quotation.*' The dictionary dates it 
1572. S tee ven 8 quotes from '^ a book 
entitled, Thi Fall and evil Siuc*u0 
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Natk, Laus Deo^ bene intelligQ. 

Hoi Bone ban, fort bon^ Priscian ! a little scratched : 
'twill serve. 




Enter ARMADO, Moth, and CosTARD. 

Nath, Videsfie quis venit ? 
HoL Vidco^ it gaudeo, 
Ann. Chirrah! 

27. heni\ hone Theobald, aS, BoHi„ hon^ fort bon, PHscktm /] Cstnfctid^ 

Globe ; Borne boon for boon prescian ; Qq» Ff ; Bom ?—bone for beH* ; P^kmm 
Theobald, Steevcns, Craig, 

drama that Mr, Fry '^ --•■■- ^^--t it vm 
*' entered on the hooV ->tit- Co» 

Feb. 9, 1630/* The ^ ^ far cUa 
than the comedy, and tJic comedy is 
far older than 1630. See next note, 

30. Videine quis venit^ Furness 
from T. S. Baynes, S/raJt^i/^«iir#5i 
(1896. p. 181) : »* Thc^e scraps o# 
dialogue excmpUfy the technical 
intercourse between master and 
in their work, as well as the 

colloquies the latter were reqtiired 

prepare as exercises." He then qiioCev 
from a manual (without dale) ; •• Who 
comes to meet us ? Quis ohvtam veniL* 
He speaks improperly, Hie ituamirrmi 
loquitffy H^ '^r.^aks false Latin, Dsin^ 
HtiitP //;*Tis barbarous Ljitin, 

out b^: See below, line 73, 

For the speaking of Latin at schooli 
see Ascham*s SchoUmastfr (Arber, 
p, 28), who tays it is *'thc best aaii. 
readiest wale to learne this Latin tong/* 
He died in 1568. Jr^^ - - '-fym the 
BchooUsceneft of this Merrf 

WivfS of Windsor, Ar -p. i6c^ 

i6l)» the plan was disused. 

3t. Video, et f[aud^i] Vi<l*o S' iagm 
was *^ Her Maiesties poesie au the 
great Lotterie in London 1568 : asd 
cnde 1569*' (Whitney's Bmhlems [^ 
Greene, p. 61], 1586). Harvey hail 4 
simtlar scrap: '^ Video; tacco : video: 
Dtxi " (Gtosart, i- 74), 1580, 

32. CA»VrrtA]'* Sirrah" wa^thccorred 
title from a master to his *-« 

Merry Wiifes of Windsor, r 1 J 

note in Ardcn edition). ArniAao s lurm 
of the word sounds rather Italia nalc 
than Spani^ih. In Lyly's Wtrntan in tMs 
Moone, %\. i. (Hrcn 15S0}, Pandora wfm 
to her page (" Sir Sauce '*) : ** Sirr^ t 
Gunophiiiift, b^flre up my trainc, ' 



tff Rebellion from Time to Time, by 
Wilfride Holme : *' In the days of sixth 
Henry Jack Cade made a brag^^ With 
a multitude of people ; but in tne con- 
ietfdence. After a little insanie they 
fled tag and rag, For Alexander Iden 
he did his dihgence/' Dr* Murray 
accepts the correction of Theobald for 
the present passage. 

28, Bone , . . Priscian] ** Bone " 
should not» I think, be altered from 
" Borne •' to '* bon." We have the best 
authority for the use of the word (Lyly), 
Compare My das, iii, 2 : •* Lisso. Deus 
bone, is that word come into the 
barber's basin." ** Rheum " was the 
word a For " bon " compare Romeo 
and JiiUet, u, iv, 37. 

Priscian t a little scratched] Pris- 
cian, the grammarian, who wrote 
about A. p. 525, and several of whose 
works have come down to us, gave 
rise 10 the proverb in English, *' to 
break Priscian' s head," used to such as 
speak false Latin (" dimiuuas Prisciani 
caput*'). Holoferncs means *' your 
Latin is a little mutilated *' (or wounded). 
The earliest example I have of the pro- 
verb is from Skelton's Spcke Parrot ^ 
1, 176 (1515) : " Prisiatt's bed broken 
now handy dandy, And Inter didascolos 
h rekencd for a fole," Putienham has 
it (Arber^ p. 258). Sir John Harington 
has an interesting passage in The 
Metamorphosis ofAjax, 1596 (Chiswjck 
repr. p. 84) : '* Yet least old Priscian 
should lay I brake his head when I 
never came near him, I will keep me 
in this/' with a marjfinal note. '* There 
ifi a Comedy called Priscia$ius vapulans : 
where if one should say ignem hanc, 
Priscian would cry» his head were 
broken." Haztitt says of this Latin 
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HoL Quare chirrah, not sirrah ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encountered. 

HoL Most military sir, salutation. 35 

Moth, They have been at a great feast of languages, and 

stolen the scraps. \Aside. 

CosL O, they have lived long on the alms-basket of woids, 
I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a word ; 
for thou art not so long by the head as hononficabili* 40 
tudinitatibus : thou art easier swallowed than a flap- 
dragon. 

38. almi'h<xikti\ *' The refuse of the 
table was coUected by the attendants, 
who used wooden knives for the pur- 
poAe, and put into a lajge basket [or 
tub], which was called the almi-basket, 
the contents of which were reserved 
for the poor '* (HAlliwell). It is men- 
tioned in Greene's Quip for an Upiiart 
Coufiier ; '* I sit and dine with the 
Nobility, when thou art faine to waite 
for the reversion of the almts basM ** 
(GfOfiart, xi. 224), This basket is men- 
tioned often in connection with the pri- 
soner'sgrate. See Merry WivtsofWind- 
SOT, n. ii. 8. The prisoner's basket was a 
chief claiinant ; and the term is, it may 
be noted, only relevant to feasts and 
banquets. Ben Jonson has a similar 
metaphor in his **Odc to Him^^elf {New 
Inn) : '* For who the relish of these 
guests will fit Needs set them but the 
a ' of wit/' And sec Day, 

{ '5, 1. i., where ** alm*s haskei 

sciitpii icminds one of the present 
pifliage. In Patient Grissil (i6cx)), it, 
I., the conversation in ridicule of stilted 
language (»ee note at ** congruent/* 
line 85 below) is greeted with : " Now 
the gallimaufry of language comes in/* 
Dekker was a faithful scrap-gatherer 
(like Heywood) from Shakespeare* 

40, hofiorifcabitittniitiitaHbui]** often 
mentioned as the longest word known " 
(Johnson)* Stecvens refers to Mar* 
ston's Dutch CcmrUsan and Nasbe*8 
Lmtm Stuff*; Grey gives Taylor'i 
example^ who adds a syllable in the 
middle. See, too, Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Mad Lovtr (Dyce, vt, 132), 
t, L These are later than Shakespeare. 
Dycc quoted Hunter, who found it 
scribbled somewhere in a MS. of the 
reign of Henry VI. Furness gives an 
exhaust ive and learned note from Her- 
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mann, Euphorion^ 1894, who traces the 
word back, in the Latin schoolma«lef 
vein, to Dante's treatise, De vulgaH 
ttoqn£ntia {circa 1300) ] and to Excerpts 
from Pctrus of Pisa, Charlemagne's 
teacher. Hermann finds it in two old 
German comedies of about 1580, both 
of which place their action in the 
schoolroom. He finds it derived fi-om 
Honorifica in a Liber dcrivutionrm of 
the twelfth century, and he |.^f\ts 
several references to its appearance m 
dictionaries from 1200 to 1500, Mufray 
{NttB Eng, Diet.) gives a reference to 
Tfu Comptaynt of Scotland, 1548-9. 
The extract was quoted in ^0^/5 and 
Qiurifs (June, 1902) by G. Stronach ; 
it concludes : *' There vas ane uthif 
that writ in his verkis, [ihir langtailit 
vordis,] gaudtt hcmori^cabilitttdiMtaii- 
bus" Hermann fsays this terra enfolds 
the names of Dante and Shakespeare ; 
and reveals how a purely literary* word 
can survive, by means of the schools 
(as he belicvesj, for nine hundred years 
—a span of life to which neither by 
origin nor by form it had any title. It 
finds its way into New Eng. Dict^^ a-- 
an English word, honorific abilitudinity 
(a mere mouthful), given in Blount*s 
Gloisographia^ and Phillips' NfwWorld 
of Words, 

41, 42, easier smaliowfd than ajtap- 
dragon] Said to be the thing, usually m 
burning plum or raisin, floating and 
tnapped at in our Christmas game 
of Snapdragon. '* Flapdragon,'* as ,i 
swaggering humour, is mentioned 
in Ben Jonson's Cynthia*s Rtvtls^ 
V. iii, (1600), Like many ot>ier drink- 
ing expressions, it seems to have 
been of Dutch esctraction. Compare 
the following quotations : *• In the 
time a Fleming drinks a Jlap-dragon ** 
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J/>/*L P^acs! rfic pcai begins. 

Arm. ITj riaL\ MorrapTir. aie yos oat 

J€jtfi, Yes^ yes. he Tarhr^ bays the lBvxt4iooiE. 

a. b. spcit bocirsvard witti tbe ham on his 
HJL Ba, puerzna^ with a horn arfffiff 
Jfjtk. Ba! 3iGac iiily afaeep witb a horiL Y 

learning. 
HaL Quxs. qmzs. choa canaonant ? 
Jfjtk, The last of the live vowels, i^ 

or the aith. if L 
HaL I will repeat them : a, e, i, — 
Jfjtk, The sheep : the other two osndndes it : o^ ol 
Amu Xow, hf the salt wave of die MediterTazieDxn» 



5Z. itfstT Q(^ Ff: dbrd Tbeobsldtft 



43 



SO 



a 55 



(Dekker, FW W^jmsir d/ a 

^HftZu SOKMDC iCSSC uXSBD. jL ^^QfiCDIDiBB Q089 

faodra^nms. " iBaziy, Rwm, A3tn, iSrx). 
•* Our Frmuth carpaiai vas lace-y 
choked ac Delpc wita a. y<aMna;$r<!ni.'* 
"" SvaHowed :c SiutjiapdraSpms as if joa 
had lived with durwm^ die cad assr " 
(Mp'ebster, D^vi^ s Lam Gug, n. L/ r£^ 33. 
Ic aeezis u have been a Lover's ezpioic 
frcm the paasa^ at the end at* CTvdba'i 
tUv^ii : *' Froci stabbing at* armsjii^ 
drofzns, ht'airhs. whu£k and all sncfa 
swa^gcrin^ hamoor^ [Ckamsl Good 
Mercury, defend as^** Gioord gives 
here ancfher refrrmcr firom .4 CkristiaM 
tmriud Txri : ** They will devoor one 
another as famfliariy as pikes doe 
gudgeons, and with as mcch £Kility as 
Dutchmen doe Jlap-drag-jms ^ (i. iv.^, 
1612. *" Snapdragon "* is a descendant of 
JUipdragom,, bat what exactly was tbe 
latter, primarih- ? Even the name 
requires explanation, very greatly — the 
flap of a dragon's fiery tail ? 

43. ttu pud begins^ as of bells, not 
as Schmidt says, **a mighty soaiid.*' 
To ring one a peal was a common 
expression for a torrent of words* ^ I 
will go ring a ptaU through both his 
ears for this dishonest behavioiir" 
{Memchmus [by W. W.], v. i. [1595]). 

45. hoff^book] " A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the 
addition of the ten digits, some ele- 
ments of spelling, and the Lord's 
Prayer), protected by a thin plate of 
translucent horn, and mounted 00 a 







way ID the 



Book of Dnrs^. In A. W. Twr'i 

History of tkd Harm-book it is l e ca rded 
chat the bisc onier far them, as scfaool- 
l e quiaites , came firom the coootxy aboat 
i799» From that time the 
whoily Cf .Mcd. Spectmens 3 



BDofaGunafale of the eazly Mir h ktlfr 
type. There is no eariier 
than the ooe in the tcact of the 
of the word in tbe New Em£. DUt 
Tbe quotadoQ therein from (Lyly*s) 
Papf€ with a Hmtckttt preceded 
Lm'i Labour's Lost, sinoe Harrej 
wrote his answer to it in 1589. Tbe 
eariier name kx tbe primer, or alphabet- 
book, was tbe Christ's cross-row, or 



50. c o m tommmt '] Compare with this a 
quotation in Sgw Eng. DicU froai 
Walkingtoos OptU Giossr, 1607: 
" Like the foole, a consomamt when hee 
shoold bee a Mote.*' Apparently used 
densivdy in tbe sense oif that which 
has no existence alone; a nonentity, 
since it re^iires tbe vowel aoand. 

51. last^ Fumess *'80ggesU that 
Moth purposely framed Us answer 
ambiguously, so as to lure the Fedant 
to a repetition of the vowels." A 
slight defence in a slight matter, but 
prdferable to tampering with the old 
texts. 

55. soif] Suggested periiaps by tbe 
sense of acntdy witted, as in Gas- 
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sweet touch» a quick venue of wit ! snip» snap, quick 
and home ! it rejoiceth my intellect ; true wit I 
Mo^/l Offered by a child to an old man ; which is wit-old 
Hoi What is the figure? what is the figure? 
Afof/L Horns. 60 

/fol Thou disputest like an infant : go» whip thy gig. > 

Mo^/l Lend me your horn to make one, and I will whip 
about your infamy unciatim. A gig of a cuckold's 
horn ! 
Cost. An I had but one penny in the worlds thou should*st 65 
have it to buy gingerbread. Hold, there is the very 
remuneration I had of thy master, thou halfpenny 

56, venui^ Dyce, Cambridge, Globe; vtne jee Q i, F i; venfw^ F 2; V€nfW 
Ff3^4, 61. dispuUst} F 4; dispuUi Qq, F i; dispuUsU Ff2, 3. 63* 

unciaiim} unum cita Qq, Ff; eirtum circa Theobald ei uq.; manu cita Anon, 
conjecture^ Cambridge ; unum, eiio t FurnivaU. 

• Unless the invention have ment him, & deal aa tnip map 



coi^ne 

in It also a liquid salis . . . some 
good and fine devise, showing the 
quick wit of a writer" (Aiber, p, 31) 
(1575), Jonson uses it. 

55, Mtdstfrrancum] Greene has this 
forme ; •* resting himselfe on a hill that 
over-peered the great Meditctraneum 
noting how Phoebus fetched his 
LavaJtott on the purple Ptatnes of 
Neptunus , . . the Dolphines (the 
0wcctc conccipters of Musicke) fetcht 
iheir carreers on the calmed waves" 
{Menaphon [Grosart^ vi, 36], 1587). It 
IS a great passage. Is it Greene's 
own? 

56. tomk\ Rtroke, trick, taste of 
01 ■ * '^ lie Ascham, 
? tS), 1570: 

of many courete boyes, and with the 
email discretion of many feude Schole- 
iiuifiterii." 

wmuM of iwll assault of wit Sec 
Miwry Wlpti qj Windior^ 1. 1, ag5 (and 
note« Arden edition, p. 38). It occurs 



snappishly with htm as ever he was 
delt with/* •' Snap " was an early 
name for a bailifT or tipstail, occurring 
in Damon and Pithicu {anU t566)» 
See above, in. I 18* 

58* mt-otd] The word on which 
Moth quibbles only occurs once in 
Shakespeare, in Merry Wives of Wind 
ior, II. iu 314 (aiid adverbially* line 2S4). 
See note, Arden edition, p. 99, It ia 
in Greene's Philomela (Grosart, «» 166^, 
of about this date. It doe^ not seem 
common earlier. 

59* ^g^^f] t)ur ^*fi^r£ of speech " . 
Puttenham's **_/i^Mra^i»# speech/* See 
his chapter '♦ OilHgunt xndjigurativi 
speaches" (Arber, p, ri6). Puttenham 
uses the word with great latitude, with 
reference either to the thought or idea ; 
and the expression of it. Sec note at 
** sententious '* above» line 3, and at 
IV* ii« 62 for another use. 

61. gip] See IV. iii, 164, Were top> 
ever made of horn ? This passage im- 
plies that the)' were, but there is some 



in Lodge, Euphtnes Goldtn Ltgacie buried quibbling here I cannot reach. 

Why should Holofernes be a cuckold ? 

63. HnHatim] inchmeal^ ounce by 
ounce. This come* nearer the mean- 
ingless text tlian any suggested ex- 
planation. It occurs in a letter, dated 
1610, in CtfUfi and Timn 0/ yamn /. 
(i. 106). See Introduction on page** 
Latin. 

67, 68. halfpenny purst] These small 
purses, probably for holding the little 



{Shaktt. Lib, p* 98), 1590 : '* Love 
seeing the parties at the gaze, en- 
fxrantered them both with such a vrny^ 
that the stroke , . , could never after 
be raced out. '* 

snip^ map] See Merry Wiv^ of 
W ' i note to '*snap*' 

{\ 3, 186). Nashc 

in ...., :^, .^ L^u. — .^rie to Haf^ With 

You^ etc. (Grosart, iii« t3)haa: "tor* 
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purse of wit, thou pigeon -egg of discretion, O, an the 
heavens were so pleased that thou wert but my bastardy 
what a joyful father wouldst thou make me. Go to ; 
thou hast it ad dunghilt, at the fingers* ends, as they 
say. ^' 

HoL O, I smell false Latin ; dunghill for ungu^m. 

Arm, Arts-man, preambulatej^ we will be singled from 
the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at uie 
cTiarge-house on the top of the mountain ?^ 

HoL Or mom, the hill. 

Arm, At your sweet pleasure, for the mountain. 

HoL I do, sans question, 

Ann. Sir, it is the king*s most sweet pleasure and affec- 
tion to congratulate the princess at her pavilion in the 
posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude caQ 
the afternoon. 

HoL The posterior of the day, most generous sir, is liable. 



74. pfeamhulaU\ Cambridge; prtomhulat 
nngUd] Ff, Q 2; singuUd Q i, Cambridge. 

Theobald conjecture; iargt house Collier MS. 



Qq, Ff; /momfrwla Theobaid. 
76. charge*k0u$4} <hurch*kamH 
80. most} omitted Q 3. 



silver halfpence of the time, are men- 
tioned again in Merry Wives of Witui- 
sor^ III. V, 149. See note, Arden edition, 
P* ^59* giving references to Lyly's 
Moiher Bombte aod Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair. 

71-73. ad . , , uMgu0m] to the nail. 
A common proverbial phrase, said to 
be borrowed from sculpture (Horace, 
Satirrj.Lv. 31-33). Compare Ben J on- 
son*s translation of Horace, De Arte 
Foftua ('* Perfectum decies non casti- 
gavit ad unguem **):'* Not ten times o'er 
corrected to the nail." It was used of 
a lesson learnt perfecUy : *' But, Sirra, 
see you learne your lesson perfectlie, 
and have it without booke <id ungufm " 
(Nashe, Martins Months Mind4 
[Grotart, i. 203], 1589). And Webster, 
Wfsttpard Ho, ii. i: " She has her 
letters a«f ungvem.*' Jonson has it 
tievcral times. 1 hey are the last words 
if) Harvey's much laughed at jf^dgf- 
Hiatt <m Earthquake (Groiart, i. 74), 
1580. 

73. falii Latin] See note, line 30. 

74. Arts-man] scholar, learned per- 
ton. Ntw Bngn OicL gives an example 




from Bacon's Advatu4mmi ofLmntimg. 
The word was commoner in die «aae 
of worknmn, as in Chapman's Homtw. 
We have elsewhere in this play ** o 
of peace" and *'warman.** 

stngUd] separated. Similarty 
Greene, Alcida (Grosart, ix. 73), 15! 
•' When wee were in the grecne mi 
Meribates and my daughter had iingl 
themselves." 

76. eharge-housf]ichooh Not 
elsewhere. Probably one where 
were taught at the charge of the 
or else merely a houae*for their 
Of care. Florio has the expri 
** chast-housc " for a religious 
{maison pudiqiU) (Montaigne's Enayi^ 
i. 46). 

Si. posUriors] The word occurs tn 
the Prologue to Harington's Meim' 
marphosis of Ajoj, 1 396. 

84. liabU} suitable, apt. Sec 
yohn, in i, 490, In Nfw Emg^ 
there ts a quotation from a letter 6; 
1570 : '* To chewse persons S^ahU 
give good information." This <)iiotft- 
tion is not satisfactory P^r f#. It nuy 
mean '* Ukely/* which is neifer Sense 5. 



Ot)^«^i| 

if «^H 

Kprcad^H 
us how^^ 

TS in 

1 



J 
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congruent, and measurable for the afternoon : the 85 
word is well culled, chose; sweet and apt, I do as- 
sure you, sir ; I do assure: 
Arm, Sir. the king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar, 
I do assure ye, very good friend. For what is in- 
ward between us, let it pass; (I do beseech thee, 90 
temember thy courtesy^ — I beseech thee, apparel thy 



85, chose] Qq» F i ; ckoise F « ; choice Ff 3, 4. 
t*m€mb€f\ re/tain Capcll ; remember not Malone* 



87. ^ow] omrtted Q 2* 91. 




85. congru€Hf\ Armado has u«cd thig 
word already (t. i. 13), which is not elfic* 
where in Shakespeare. Ntw Eng, Did, 
ha* an early reference 10 Higden, RoUs 
(a»ftf 1453)* Craig quotes from Udall's 
Erojmia (Roberts' rcpr, p, 95), 1542: 
** He thought not the name of a manne 
to bee a congrusnU or a right name for 
such persones as lived not according to 
reason.'* A stilted and neglected word. 
Sir Owen ap Meredith, the Welsh 
knight in Patient Grissel (by Dckker 
anif Chettle), who is an early tribute of 
respect to Sir Hugh Evans of Af^rr^* 
Wives of Windsor, overlooked by me in 
my edition, ridicules this word con* 
»# in 1600 (ColIier*8 edition, pp. 21, 

rabU] meet, competent. Com- 
Molamus, II. ii. 127 : ** He can- 
rit with meaiure fit the honours 
which we devise him." Cotgrave has 
^^Moyen: mean, indifferent, moderate. 
measurable, competent, reasonable." 
In the next line, " chose " is for 
•* choien,** governed by " well/' 

88. famiUar] particular 6^iend ; as in 
2 Henry IV. 11. ii, 1*4- Compare 
Lodge, Euphues Golden Legacie 
{Shakes, Lib, 1875, p. 30) ; •* Rosader 
* . . accompany ed with a troupe of 
yoong gentlemen that were desirous 
10 be hiB/amiliars/' 

89. »nward] confidential, private. 
Qi. remember thy courtesy] you for- 

fet your bat is off (according to 
tcevens). Holofeincs would appear 
to have been bareheaded i«incc *' saluta* 
lion," at line 35. Armado notices it 
and tells him to apparel his head. Dyce 
quoted as parallel the following from 
Ben Jon&on's Every Man in his 
Humour, i, ii. : ♦' Servant, ... I was 
required ... to deliver you this letter, 
sir. Knoweil. To ine, nir ! Uljat do 
)rou mean ? Pray you remember your 



courtesy, [Heads,] , . . Nay, pray you be 
covered," where the sense is obviously 
the reverse. Knowcll is insulted when 
he says '* What do you mean ? '* He 
bids him remove his hat by the ex- 
pression, he keeps him bareheaded till 
he haa read the letter, he speaks again 
to the servant, and not till then does 
he bid him be covered. Dyce quoted 
this in support of Steevens* explana- 
tion (he had formerly followed Mai one's 
** remember not "). To my mind wc 
have to take opposite meanings £rom 
the two passages. Armado reminds 
Holofernes to conclude his courtesy or 
salutation; Knowcll reminds his servant 
to begin it. Parallels to the significa- 
tion given here have been adduced 
from Lusty Juventus (HaHitt's Dodstey^ 
it. 74), and from Marlowe's Doctor 
Faustus (Bullcn, i. 319). The latter 
has nothing to do with Uic text, except- 
ing that tne words '* remember your 
courtesy " (make a leg or bow) occur : 
the former ("be remembered and cover 
your head **) carries no weight one 
way or the other. The passage in 
the text may mean what Sieevcnj* 
says, but I don't think it docs. No 
parallels would make it likely that 
Holofernes had kept off his hat out of 
respect to Armado during the forego in k 
conversation. Malone suggests that 
Armado is boasting of the King s 
familiarity (inserting not): *♦ I do b* 
seech thee (will he say tome), remember 
not thy courtesy tome ... be covered," 
The text won't permit all this without 
supposing much corruption, ' 1 do not 
think the meaning has been yet given, 
but is as follows : it was the custom to 
uncover at the name of the king, rr 
during a conversation about tbc I :: l 
This is the courtesy Armnrlo chsni ; r 
his friend the King. Iti ' 
there is so far a p. ^ 
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head) and among other importunate and most serious 
designs, and of great import indeed, too, but let that 
pass ; for I must tell thee, it will please his grace, by 
the world, sometime to lean upon my poor shoulder, 9J 
and with his royal finger, thus, daily with my excre- 
ment, with my mustachio: but, sweet heart, let tBit 
pass. By the world, I recount no fable : some certain 
special honours it pleaseth his greatness to impart to 
Armado, a soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the 100 
world : but let that pass. The very all of all is, but, 
sweet heart, I do i|nplore secrecy, that the king would 
have me present the princess, s weet chuck, v ie 

delightful ostentation, or show, or pageantj ,v.. .^.iucj 



9 a. import una U] Ff, Q 
ucncy] itcrtiu Q i, 

Juvcntus may have uncovered at 
HypocnR>''8 tntroduction of the Deity 
into the conversation. As a mark of 
deference^ to the King^s mention, a 
passage in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Nobis GsntUm*n (Act iiu) drew my 
^ attention, and be it remembered the 
scene is laid also in France : 
** Shatttlinn, Can you give me reason 
From whence this great duke sprang 
that walks abroad ? Lady. E'en from 
the king himself. Shai, As you 're a 
woman, I think you may be covered; 
Yet your prayer Would do no harm, 
good woman. Lady, God iireserve 
him ! Shat I say Amen* and so say 
ail good subjects/' If the mode was 
French, no doubt other parallels will 
be found, but this one is so exact as 
to be conclusive. The hat was re- 
moved as evidence that the wearer 
prays for the king upon specific refer- 
ence to him ; as we do at *' God save 
the King!'^ Holofcrnes may have 
been bare since Armado began to talk 
of the King, and be now relea.sed from 
his courtesy; or he may be reminded 
of it by these words. That is a trifle. 
But we get rid of the false notion that 
the courtesy was due to Armado by my 
suggestion. Next to it in probability I 
would place Malone's '* boasting*' ex- 
planation. 

93, 94. but lei thai past] never mind 
about that. Probably a common 
colloquialism. It occurs again in 
Mtny Wives of Windior^ 1, iv, 15, and 



importunt Q i; htpcrtoHt Csmbridge. 



XQi. 



in Rkhufd UL Sidney puts it inlo 
the mouth of Miso, in that macli 
abused but highly entertaining pait ^ 
Arcadia (repr. 189S, p. 17^ wtiBR 
he depicts the dialogue of the peopie: 
'* 1 might have had anothct-gaitts tiia' 
band than Damctas. But Ui iktUprnt. 
God amend htm I And yet I spedk it 
not without good cause'* (Book iL), 
Ben Jonson has it in his StapU o/Ntmt 
(Cunningham's Gifford^ li. iSK) ; aod 
Gcsta Grayofum, 1594 (Nichols, iia. 
311) : *' Well, Ut that pass^ ajid to the 
purpose now.'* 

94, 95, by tki veofld^ See iv, iij. 17. 

96. fMcremmt^ "that which growt 
out or forth" {New En^. Diet}. See 
Merekant of Venice^ iii. ii. 87. flftd 
Winter* i Tale, t\\ iv. 733* In Pookr'i 
edition of the former play (.\rdefi ed. 
p. 105) references are given to Kji^ 
Nashe and Dekkcr. All fV.pt*- ar^ i^ti 
than Love*s Labour '?. 
still holds pride of pi 
the word in this »cDse (hak, tk*Als cf 
feathers). 

101. all of all] sum of everythiiif« 
I have not met this elsewhere. 

103. chuck} chick, or ch-r^—^ A 
term of endearment, use ty, 
occurring several times kc- 
speare. It is in j onsen and Chapman's 
Eastward Ho, y. i. 

104. ostentation] No other escaniDk 
of this use of the word (spectacular 
show) is given in New Bnff, Diet* The 
following comes near tt : ** The locket 
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^H or fire- work. Now, understanding that the curate 105 
^^L and your sweet self are good at such eruptions and 
^^^fc sudde n ^'•^king ^"^_'^*^J]^.i^^i as it were, I have 
^^^" acquainted you withal, to the end to crave your 

^H assistance. 

^Kfol Sir, you shall present before her the Nine Worthies, no 
^B Sir, as concerning some entertainment of time, some 
^B show in the posterior of this day, to be rendered by 

^■^ III. Sir] Rowc; Sir Hohfernts Qq» Ff; Sir [To Natham4t] Hanmcr; Sir 
NaihanUl CapetU Stccvens, Craig. iia* rendered] rended Q I. 



] 



of haire with their skinnes he hanged 
on a line unto two trees. .\nd thus he 
made ostentation as of a great triumph 
at Werowocomocs *' {Ca/^tain Smith 
[Arber, p, 82], 1612). 

104, antii:] a grotesque pageant. 

hmide says Armado mistakes the 

•ord- He is always blind to the 

auties of Armado's diction I The 

word was in regular use* Compare 

Captain Smith (Arber, p, 123), 1608: 

'Being presently presented with this 

Hcke. 30 young women came naked 

^out of the woods (only covered behind 

and before with a few greene leaves)^ 

their bodiciii all painted . * . every one 

different, . , . The leader had a faire 

aire of stagges homes on her head 

every one with their severall de- 

ises . . . with most hellish cries and 

lOOts/* Fernando in Ford's Love*$ 

rijice, m. ii., speaki^ of *' an antic, a 

e conceit he saw in Brussels'* per- 

rmed by knights and ladies of the 

urt- Ben J on son seems to have 

foreseen the strictures of Narcs, Gifford 

and others upon this word in The Fttjr, 

.1. vi : ** And my dwarf shall dance, 

y eunuch sing, my fool make up the 

ntic. Whilst we, in changed shapes, 

act Ovid*H parts.'* 

10$. Jirt-jvork} " pyrotechnical ex- 

ibition*' (Schmidt). They were very 

ular, especially with James I. See 

*ourt and Timet of James /,, i« 65-67; 

id. again, January 5, 1607, 1608; 

February 4, 1613 (i. 222). See 

aumont and Fletcher's Noble GentU* 

\\ T • *» A s^ninni^n f-i-iif ivtFT-,T.ing, or a 

r " The 

\ a note. 

Tto. A*M* VVttrthiri\ They were, 

cording to Gerard Leigh, Aaed^fu 




of Amor ye (who gives all their blazons), 
Puke Josua, Hector. Pavid, Alcxarulr^r. 
Judas M.ichahei 
Arthure, Charlt 
^S^fewickc), But iht 
times replaced amon 
and authentic fellov nlc s 

Beaumont and FUtcht , God- 

frey of Bouillon. Dr___ ._ It has 
not been accounted for why Shake- 
speare includes Hercules and Pompey. 
In the second part of Whets toners 
Promoi oMd Cassandra (the source of 
Measure for MeasureL 1578, the " nyne 
ivorikyes" are to ''Be so instautd, as 
best may please the eye" (i. iv.), 
amongst the shows and pageants wel- 
coming the king upon his return. Two 
men ** apparelled like greene men at 
the Mayor feast, with clubbes of j^te- 
workc " keep a passage clear. The 
only name given of those represented 
is Hercules conquering monsters^ 
though it is not stated he was one of 
the Worthies. This may account for his 
inclusionhere. Therecognised Worthies 
were often trifled with. Nashc says : 
" To Charles the fifte then Empeiour, 
they reported how he shewed the nim 
worthies, David, Salomon, Gedcon, and 
the rest, fn that similitude and lyke- 
nesse that they lived upon caith " (Tke 
Unfortunate Traveller [Grosart, v. 77, 
78), 1594^. And Greene: *' Which if I 
should obtatne, I would count it a more 
rich prixe then ever Scipio or any of 
the nine Worthies wonne by conouest " 
{Atadfi [Grosart, ix. 49], 1588), Kitson 
(Remarks, 38) gave a specimen of a 
'* Pageant of the Nine Worthies " from 
an original MS. of Edward IV.'s time, 
which IS reprinted in Fumcss*8 Vari- 
orutn edition. 
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our assistants, the king'^ command^ and this most 
gallant, illustrate, and learned gentleman, before 
princess; J say, none sQ^t -as to present the N ine 
TWorthies, , 

Nath, Where will you find men worthy enough to present 
them? 

HoL Joshua, yourself; myself and this gallant gentleman, 
Judas Maccabaeus; this swain, because of his great 
limb or ]oint» shall pass Pompey the Great ; the page, 
Hercules — 

Arm, Pardon, sir; error: he is not quantity enough for 
that Worthy's thumb: he is not so big as the end of 
his ctub* 

HoL Shall I have audience ? he shall present Hercules in 
minority- his enter and exit shall be strangling 
snake; and I will have an apology for that purj 

Moth, An excellent device ! so if any of the audiencejuss^ 
you may cry ** Well done, Hercules ! now thou crush- 
est the snake ! " that is the way to make an offence 
gracious, though few have the grace to do it. 

Arfft, For the rest of the Worthies? 

HoL I will play three myself 

Moth, Thrice- wor tleman! 

113. aiiisUxnii\ Qq. Ff: cLi^niance Heath conjecture, Steevens (1793)* Cra 
tig, wvi^l/oMrf] omitted Rowe; w^'srW'ar Steevens (1793) , Craig. 121. ^- 
past for Capcll ; pass as Cambridge end. conjecture (1S63). 



I 




113. osiistaHti] Some editors make a 
compound aUeration here, inserting 
♦' at'' from the second Folio, and alter- 
ing cLssist£ints to ** a&si^tance/' with a 
revised punctuation* The " assifitants ^* 
are, Furiiess sayfs, the Kiii^*s command 
and Armado. But it is quite likely we 
nhoold underfitand '* assistance." As a 
par all 1 1, compare Nashe's Christ's 
Tmrft (Grosart, iv. 256), **Our lawes 
r . * allow no rewarde to theyr temper- 
ate obscrtfuHti*' (i\#. obsfrpancf). So, 
too, "occurrents" and "occurrences" 
were indiscriminately used, 

114. illustrate] See iv, i. 67 (note). 
131* pats] repre&entj perform. An 

easy sense to give a verb of such wide 
powers. The flense of execute, or com- 
plete, in Ben J on son's Fox, iii, vi. : ** 1 
toJd his son, brought, hid bim here, 



Where he might sec his &ther pass 1 
deed," comes near to it, T cannot fin 
it in Nnv Eng. Diet, exactly. It j 
to me absurd to suppose pass c 
surpass (a common sense) herej 
Dull was an actual giant. He 
intended to excel Hercules, only 
reproduce him. M alone (followed 
Furnesa) is positive pass means sur 
125* ctub] See above, r. ii, 166. 

126. have audi^nct] be heard. See 
As Yqu Like It, V. iv. 157, etc. 

127. ffttft] Ntw Eng, Did, has two 
other examples, both car her, of the itib- 
stantive ** enter*' ; the act off 

130, HercuUs] Sec note abov 
no; and below, v. ii.580. 
Cradle game To vanqtiish 
(Golding*s Ovid*8 Meiamarpkosis^ i 

holism- 
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Arm, Shall I tell 3^u a thing? 

HoL We attend. — ^.,. - \ 

Arm. We will have, if this\fa(^ not/an antic.\ I beseech 

you, follow. ; '*■" '"^ ' 

HoL Via, goodman Dull ! thou hast spoken no word all 140 

this while. 
DulL Nor understood none neither, sir. 
HoL Allons ! we will employ thee. 
DulL I *11 make one in a dance, or so ; or I will play on 

the tabor to the Worthies, and let them dance the 145 

hay.. 
HoL Most dull, honest Dull. To our sport, away ! 

\Exeunt 



143. A Ihns /] Alofu Qq, Ft 144-146. Given as two lines verse, ending play, 
hay, Halliwell, Dyce, Cambridge, Globe ; as prose, Steevens and old texts. 



138. fadge] suit, succeed, turn out 
well. See Twelfth Night, n. ii. 34. 
The earliest example of this verb in 
New Eng. Diet, is from Whetstone's 
Promos and Cassandra, part i. (1578). 
The passage in the text would probably 
be the next historically, but it occurs 
again in the second part of the same 
old play. The sixth scene of Act i. — 
to which the words ending ** clubbes 
of lyre worke " (note above, line 105) 
are a stage instruction — begins ^* Phal- 
lax. This geaxtfadgeth now, that these 
fellowes peare." Coupled with the 
remaining allusions, and with the 
exactly parallel use of fadge as refer- 
ring to a pageant, it amounts to a 
certainty that Shakespeare recalled 
Whetstone's play while writing this 
scene. For antic, see above, line 104. 

140. Via] ** An adverbe of encourag- 
ing much used by commanders, as also 
by riders to their horses, Goe on, for- 
ward, on, away, goe to, on quickly" 
(Florio, New World of Words, 161 1). 
It seems here to mean rather "buck 
up/' '* what cheer.'* It occurs several 
times in Shakespeare, and his con- 
temporaries, Jonson, Fletcher and 
Chapman. The example in the text is 
the earliest yet quoted. 

143. Allons] See iv. iii. 380. 

144. make one] be of the party. See 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 11. iii. 48 (Ar- 
den ed, p. 107). New Eng, Diet, gives 



a reference to Udall's Erasmus, 1542. 
The expression occurs several times in 
Shakespeare. 

or so] See 11. i. 212. 

145. tabor] A small drum played 
with one hand; with the other the 
musician held his pipe, playing the 
two instruments simultaneously. See 
Winter's Tale, iv. iv. 183. When 
Kemp started on his Nine Dates Won- 
der Performed in a Morrice from 
London to Norwich on "The first 
Mondaye in Lent" (1600), he was 
"attended by Thomas Slye, hys Ta- 
herer," On the title of his tract is a 
figure of the pair, the tabor being held 
apparently by a single band round the 
left wrist, which hand also holds the pipe 
to the mouth, the ri^ht using the short 
stick. The tabor is about twice the 
length of its diameter, covered at each 
end alike. No doubt it was also at- 
tached by a string round the neck. 

Z45, 146. dance the hay] " A country 
dance, having a winding or serpentine 
nature, or being of the nature of a reel " 
(New Eng, Diet,), " To dance the hay be- 
came a proverbial expression signifying 
to twist about or wind in and out with- 
out making any advance " (Chappell's 
Popular Music, p. 629). There were 
several varieties of the ha}^. Furness 
quotes from Orchesographie, 1588, al- 
ready refierred to in a note to ** brawl " 
(hi. I. 6). The French writer gives a 
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SCENE II.— TAe Same. Before the Princesis Pavilion. 

Enter the PRINCESS, KATHARINE, ROSALINE, and MARIA. 

Prin. Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart. 

If fairings come thus plentifully in : 

A lady wall'd about with diamonds ! 

Look you what I have from the loving king. 
Ros. Madam, came nothing else along with that ? $ 

Prin. Nothing but this ! yes ; as much love in rhyme 

As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper. 

Writ on both sides the leaf, margent and all, 

That he was fain to seal on Cupid's name. 

3, 4. Transposed Hudson (S. Walker conjecture). 8. ofi] Ff; Q a ; a Q i ; 
o* Cambridge, Globe. margent] Qq, Ff ; margin Craig (Little Quarto.) 

two lines, with the words in a note: 
'* The old editions have these two lines 
transposed ; which makes the paauge 
unintelligible. Corrected by Walker." 
Furness remarks that the alteratkn 
*' seems quite harmless." To my 
thinking it is great harm. The Prin- 
cess points to herself bedecked with the 
gems, probably she had others as well, 
and calls herself a lady enclosed in 
diamonds. If we transpose the lines 
her meaning would be that she hid 
received a brooch or some such jewd 
representing **a lady" constructed 
with diamonds. "That," in line 5, 
would do in either case. But the 
alteration is unwarrantable. I do not 
know if the ** corrector " intends the 
meaning I attribute to him, but a 
reference to Queen Elizabeth's New 
Year's Gifts (Nichols' Progresses^ 
1823) will give parallels snowing 
that it is not impossible. Here 
is one for 1581-2 : " Item, a juell 
of golde, being the personage of a 
woman . . . garnished, with smale 
rubyes and dymondes, and a smale 
perle pendent geven by Thomas 
Howarde." Plenty more occur. At 
ii. 72 (1577-8) there is *' a man of 
golde ennamuled grene, hanging at a 
small cheyne " ; at ii. 79 '* a woman 
ennamuled . . . the bodye gameshed 
with sparks of diamunds and rubyes *' ; 
and at ii. 419 (1583-4) ** a juell of 
golde, being a personage of a woman 
of mother-of-perle, garnished on the 
one side with smale diamondes.** 



description of the BrauU de la Haye, 
which Furness quotes, and points out 
its resemblance to the grand chain in 
a quadrille. This may not be the 
English hay, which is mentioned by 
Skelton in 1529. New Eng. Diet, says 
'* haye d'alUmaigtie is used in 15 c. 
French by C. Marot." Marlowe has 
** dance the antic hay " in his Edward 
II, I. i. (Bullen, ii. 122). I may be 
excused for pointing out that there 
was a special variant called the Irish 
hay which was unusually boisterous. 
Guilpin mentions it in Skialetheia^ 
Satire iv. (repr. p. 43), 1598 : " His 
head is like a windmils trunke so bigge 
Wherein ten thousand thoughts run 
whirlegigge, Play at barleybreake, and 
daunce Irish hay^ Civill and peacefull 
like the Centaurs fray " ; and Day, 
Law Tricks, 1608 : " A company of 
bottlenos'd devils dauncing the Irish 
hay " ; and Dekker, Strange Horse- 
Race (Grosart, iii. 365), 1613 : ** The 
Daunce was an infernall Irish hay,'' 

Scene it. 

2. fairings] Compare Greene's Never 
Too Late (Grosart, viii. 195), 1590 : 
" Oenone chose Paris . . . thinking 
the sweetest face the best fay ring for 
a gentlewoman's eye." In these days 
almost anything, or everything, \vas 
purchased Sit fairs. 

come . . . in] See New Eng, Diet. 
{Come, 59, i.). 

3,4. In the Windsor Shakespeare the 
editor (Dr. Hudson) transposes these 
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Ros. That was the way to make his godhead wax ; lo 

For he hath been five thousand yeass a boy. 

Kath. Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 

Ros. You '11 ne'er be friends with him : a' kill'd your sister. 

Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy ; 

And so she died : had she been light, like )rou, \ 15 

Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, ^ 

She might ha' been a grandam ere she died ; 
And so may you, for a light heart lives long. ^ 

Ros. What 's your dark meaning, mouse, of this light word ? ^ 

Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 20 

Ros. We need more light to find your meaning out. 

Kath. You'll mar the light by taking it in snuff; 
Therefore I '11 darkly end the argument. 



II. years] y ear e Q i, la. shrewd] 

17. ha'] a Qq, Ff i, 2 ; have Ff 3, 4. 

10. wax] increase (with quibble). 

11. thousand years a boy] Halliwell 
compares Sidney, Arcadia (p. 174, ed. 
1590) : " This is thy worke, thou God 
for ever blinde ; Though thousands old, 
a Boy entitled still." 

12. shrewdj curst, unlucky, evil. From 
Middle English schrewe^ malicious. 

gallows] gallows bird, one fit for 
the hangman. Compare The Tempest, 
I. i. 32 : " his complexion is perfect 
gallows " ; and Measure for Measure, 
IV. ii. 35 : " hanging look.*' Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle gives an example : 
** he be a notable gallows.** The term 
is still in common use, plurally, as an 
adjective (** he 's a gallows boy '*) 
in Ireland. Shakespeare applies the 
equally uncomplimentary epithet of 
**nsinfrmsin**toCupidm Much Ado About 
Nothing, III. ii. 11, as an executioner of 
human hearts. This would have sup- 
ported Furness in his incorrect con- 
jecture that " gallows ** here means 
** hangman,** based on an extract from 
Arcadia. 

14-17. Does not this passage point 
to some historical source of the plot, 
some undeveloped portion of a parent- 
tale ? 

18. a light heart lives long] Udairs 
Ralph Roister Doister (1550) opens 
with ** Matthew Merry greek. [He enter- 
cth singing.] As long liveth the merry 
man (they say), As doth the sorry man ; 



shrowd Q i. 13. n€*er] neare Q i. 

a grandam] Grandam Q i. 

and longer by a day." A frequent 
saying. 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26. light] cheery 
or merry, casual or unimportant, frivol- 
ous or wanton, information, a candle, 
light in weight. 

19. mous^ An endearing term. See 
Hamlet, in. iv. 183. Craie gives a 
quotation from The Trial of Treasure, 
1567 (Hazlitt's Dodsley, iii. 293), and 
see Nares for several examples. In 
Speeches to the Queen at Bisham (1592), 
Pan says to two virgins : ** be not 
agaste, sweet mice. . . . Can you 
love ? ** (Nichols, iii. 133) ; and Lyly 
{Mother Bombie, No. 2) : ** God save 
you, pretty mouse.** 

22. taking it in snuff] A very com- 
mon expression representing the ex- 
pression of disgust at the smell of a 
snuffed candle. See 1 Henry IV. i. iii. 
141 for another example ; and Grreene, 
Penelope's Web (Grosart, v. 211), 1587 : 
** Calamus hearing; this rough replye of 
his Tenant was driven into a marvellous 
choler, so that scarce afToording her a 
farewell, hee flung out of doores. . . . 
The goodwife glad that he tooke the 
matter so in snuff e, commanded," etc. 
The verb " to snun," to resent, be anc^ 
with, is older, and influenced mis 
saying. Palsgrave (Lesclaircissement, 
1530) has : ** I snoffe, as a man doth or 
a horse, Je reniffle. This boye wyll be 
of a stubborn herte and he lyve, herke 
howe be snoffeth*' 
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Ros, Look, what you do, you do it still i' the dark. 

KafA. So do not you, for you are a light wench. 

Ros, Indeed I weigh not you, and therefore light. 

fCtUA. You weigh me not ? O ! that *s you care not for roe 

Ros. Great reason ; for past cure is still past care, 

Prin. Well bandied both ; a set of wit well play'd. 

But, Rosaline, you have a favour too : 

Who sent it ? and what is it ? 
Ros, I would you knew : 

An if my face were but as fair as yours, 

My favour were as great ; be witness this. 

./Nay, I have verses too, I thank Biron ; 
/ The numbers true ; and, were the numbering too, 

I were the fairest goddess on the ground : 

I am compar d to twenty thousand fairs. 

O ! he hath drawn my picture in his letter, 
Prtn, Any thing like ? 

Ros, Much in the letters, nothing in the praise* 
Prin, Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 
Kai/f. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 
Ros, Ware pencils, ho ! let me not die your debtor* 



^ 



28, cufi , . , care] Theobald (Thirlby conjectuce) ; cart 
43. I^tnciis] Rowc ; pimalls Q i ; fensali F 1 ; pensils (the rwt). 
How ? Qq, ¥t 

28. pait curt . . , teat can] Greene 
has : ** rather remember the olde pro* 
verbe, not so common as true : past 
curt, past carff without remcdie, with- 
out remembrance " {MamiUia [Grosart, 
ii* 154], 1583). See Sonnet cxlvii» 

29, bandied] kept up on both sides. 
From the game of tennis. Compare 



, cvrt Qq, VI 
ho t] Haimier ; 



Greene, Menaphon ^^Grosait, vi. 77), 
J : ^' it little fits m this companie 
to handle taunts of love/' 



1589: 



y^* II' /ot»oi#r] token of tove» per- 
sonal appearance. See line 292 below 
(note). 

37, fairs] beautiful women. The 
senses, a beautiful perfion or beauty 
itae1f» occurs several times in this play, 
as they both do in Lodgers Euphuts 
Qolden Legacii, 

39, 40, Any thing likt ? Muck in 
the Uttin] Compare iv. it. 140-142 
above : '* did they please you ? . , ♦ 
Marvellous well for thej>en." Lodge 
has the sacne retort in Euphun Golden 



Ligacit (Shakti. Lib. 1875^ 
1509 : ** How like you this 
quoih Rosader. Many, quoth 
mede, for the pen well, for the piS 
ill/' 

41, 42. Both lines, and the last, tattot 
Rosaline on her dark colouring, com- 
pared to ink ** B *' probably standi* for 
black. 

43. Ware] take heed of, beware. 
Still in sporting use. Compare *' W^«r# 
horns, ho t " {TroiUs and Crts$ida^ 
V, vii> ti^ ; and Grccne*8 MamiUia 
(Grosart, iL 91) : *' if thoa waver, mart 
thou doat not as the dagge, loo«e both 
bones," 

pencili] small, finely^ pointed brut»lies 
for the insertion of spots or lines 
(not here for " laying on colours/' as 
Schmidt explains). Rosaline retafi- 
ates upon Katharine by calling b^ 
spotty -faced and flame-coloured. Cots* 
pare Greene. PUtmttormuhia (Grosait^ 
V* 7$)t isS> ' *' Diana is paintod kissng 



^fi^ 
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My red dominical, my golden letter : 

O ! that your face were not so full of O's. 45 

Prin, A pox^f that jest ! and I beshrew all shrows ! 

But, Katharine, what was sent to you from fair Dumaine? 
KatK Madam, this glove, 

PHn. Did he not send you twain ? 

Kiifh, Yes, madam ; and moreover, 

Some thousand verses of a faithful lover ; 50 

A huge translation of hypocrisy, 

Vilely compiTd, profound simplicity. 
Mar, This, and these pearls to me sent Longaville : 

The letter is too long by half a mile. 
Prin, I think no less. Dost thou not wish in heart SS 

The chain were longer and the letter short ? 
Mar, Ay, or I would these hands might never part. 
Prin. We are wise girls to mock our lovers so, 
Ros, They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. 

That same Biron I *U torture ere I go. 60 

O! that I knew he were but in by the week. 



45. not so] Q i; omitted Ff, Q 2. 46. Prin.] Qq. Ff; Kath. Theobald, 

Cambridge. 47. BHt\ Qq, Ff ; Prin. Bui Theobald, Steevcns, Cambridge. 

53. f^t\i\ pearii Q i. 



Vcrtue^ and spotting beauties face with 
a PtnuL*' And, again, Pfnfhpt's Wfb 

iv. 146 [1575]) : ** thruat it out as Myson 
lid a ragged table bescratcht with a 
PtnstlL** In Sonnet xvi, the reference 
18 to painting in lines, as it is also used 
(indiftinguishably torn our penciVj in 
Greene's TuliUs Lov€ (vii, 173) : ** love 
hath but drawne one line in your 
thoughts with his petatU, . . . blot 
out love's shadows." If there be any 
covert allui»ion, it may be to rapping 
Bcboot'chtldren's knuckles wiih the 
lugepin^ih '" r.-^'— - "=*=■, when writ- 
ing badly at ka. 

44. Afy r . So in Sharp- 
ham'^ Cupi^d'M Whtfiigtg^ Aciii. (16071 : 
"he lookes for all the world Hkc the 
Dornimcait Letter in his red Coate." 

i^oUUn UiUr] The excellent, or 
Sunday letter, with a reference to 
Katharine's *' amber locks." 

45. O'i] spots, pimples ; pockmarka 
are implied perhaps by the next line. 



'*0*' was used as a substantive of 
anything round, especially of spangJes. 

46, / btshf4w all shrows] I condemn 
all shrews ; my curse on them. Com- 
pare Dodsley's Old Plays, i. 69 : "I 
bcihr€w the knave's naked hcrte." A 
common imprecation. The Princess 
desires to put an end to their wran- 
gling and uses strong language. Her 
first eitpression in this speech was* it 
is said, often in Queen Elrxabeth's 
mouth. Ben J on son says it was ** most 
courtly" {PoitasUr^ ii, i [1600]). 

61. in by tki wtik^ caught, trapped. 
Compare Ralph Rotsttr DauUr^ i. ii. 
(Haahtt's Dodsley, ill 60) : *' I told 
you, 1» we should woo another wife, 
[Aside] R, RoiiUr. Why did God make 
me &uch a goodly person ? M, Mtrry, 
He is in bv the witk^ A passage m 
Webster's VV A >// D<'i»»7(Routlcdge, 1877, 
p, 18) suggests impfifcionment •* [Entit 
Flamineo ait J Marcello guarded, and a 
lawytr.] Lawyer, Whatt are you tn by 
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How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek. 

And wait the season, and observe the times» 

And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rimes. 

And shape his service all to my behests 

And make him proud to make me proud that jests ! 

So pendant-like would I o*ersway his state 

That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

65. att to my bfhfsts] Ff 2, 3,4; wholly to my device Qq, F i ; wkoUy U wtf 
hnts Dyce (Knight conjecture), Cainbridge» Crai^. 66, that] Oo. Ft tn/l 

Ff 2, 3, 4. 67. f^rndant'lih] editor ; per taunt Aikf Ff, Q 2 ; /< ^ 
pidant'likt Theobald ; portint-hke Hanmer ; pag€ant4tke Ca^ 
Singer ; p*rsaunt-Hk€ Grant White. 

tion : '* My rft{>ier pendant like a round 
sticke'* {The UnfortumiU TraveHif 
[Grosart, v. 39]), Possibly Maria (lioci 
57) has clasped her hands with 
chain round her own or over one of t 
other's necks or heads. The idea : 
the situation better than any of J 
suggested. A reference to 
EUiabeth*s New Year's Giftt "(Pr* 
gr€ii€i\ wilt furnish abundant parmlteliv 
In the list of presents given by Leioes* 
tcr (Nichols, J* 527, 528) in 1571 87 
pendants of pearl and of gold aiej 
times mentioned. Sometin 
word is pendaunte, sometimes 
dant : *♦ pmdanis of perles of swnd 
bignesses hanging at a smale chai] 
of golde '* is one of thoac deacrifa 
Another is : '* a fair jucli of gold, I 
a caskenet containing 20 { 
letters and a i^ipher in the midd 
garnished with smale dyamond 
between every letter 2 perles and i 
letter having a smale diamond pi%4 
and at the sipher a pindant,^^ etc, 
the New Yenrs Gifts of i$ 
(Nichols, ill, i) these ornamentiJ 
daunt *^ occur five times, aXv 
spelt ; and on page 13 there 
bodk>'n of silver gilte, with a ^m 
like a sonne/* They do not ap 
all in the earliest lists of her rci 
they reach a maximum (with th« _ 
ing) about isgo, sho%^ ing the heighl \ 
royal fashion. A «vimtlar coUocat 
occurs in Gesta Grayorum, 15 
(Nichols, p. i6S\: ** The ribband 
blue* with an helmet pendant itt imle 
tion of St. George.*' 

pendantMke] Combinations of Uki 
with substantives to form adjectives 
probably reach a maximum in Shake- 
speare*a plays. In New Bng. Diet, 



the wHk ? so, 1 will try now whether 
thy wit be close prisoner.'* These 
examples and two or three others have 
been quoted* but the phrase is not 
common, nor satisfactorily explained. 
Taken in connection with the Prin- 
cess's words, *' mocking merriment *' 
(line 139). it is evident Rosaline means 
caught in earnest. 

67. pendant like] 1 adopt this read- 
ing from the following considerations. 
Pmdant (commonly spelt pendaunt) is 
very near the original, and \& also a 
word used several times by Shake- 
speare. In the text the ladies are 
BDowing their presents, and the last 
mentioned is Maria's chain of pearls. 
♦♦Pendant" was a common name for peart 
ornaments^ whether ear-rings, chains, 
or solitaires. Compare the following 
passages : " You faire ladie<; that spend 
so many houres in looking and prying 
in a glafise to see if this shadow sit 
handsomely, if your Rebates be well 
set, if the wx'crs sund even upright 
on your heads, and the pendant 
jUSt in the middle of your fore- 
heads'* (Sir J. Hartngton» Allegory 
of Orlando Furioso [ed- 1634, p. a 10], 
1591). '* Rich velvet gowns, penaenti 
, and chaines of pcarle, Caftknets of 
Kgats cut with rare dcsHce*' (Sir J. 
f arington, Epfgrams, u 74). ** Behold, 
here, my bracelets from mine arms. 
• . , Take 'em, wear 'cm : my jewels, 
chain of pcarle, pendants, all I have" 
(Ben Jonson, Cynthia*s Revels, iv. i). 
Jonson mentions them as ear-rings, es- 
pecially in his Magnetic Lady, And so 
doesNashe: *' i will hang such a pay re of 
pendents at both your eares " {Pasquit^s 
Retume [Grosart, i. 138], 1539). Nashc 
has the words In the text in combina- 
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V Prin. None are so surely caught, when they are catch'd, 

As wit tum'd fool : folly, in wisdom hatch'd, 70 

Hath wisdom's warrant and the help of school 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Ros, The blood of youth bums not with such excess 

As gravity's revolt to wantonness. 
Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 75 

As foo lery in the wise, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

Enter BOYET. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face. 

Boyet. O ! I am stabb'd with laughter. Where 's her grace ? 80 



74. wanUmnei%\ Ff 3, 4 ; wanUmeiit F 2 ; wantons he Qq, F i. 79* ^] Q i ; 
omitted Ff, Q 2. 80. siahVd:\ stabU Q i ; stuff *d Keightley conjecture. 



some early examples (1420 to 1550) 
are cited, with the remark : ** Some 
particular writers have shown an extra- 
ordinary fondness for this formation; 
e.g., more than 60 occur in Bailey's 
Festus (1839].' ' But in Schmidt's useful 
*' Appendix IV., List of the words form- 
ing the latter part in composition," there 
are seventy-five to ** Like,** this number 
being exceeded only by compounds 
with " Man " and *• Full." " Godlike " 
and ** childlike *' are the most prominent 
of those that were in use earlier. The 
majority are Shakespeare's own com- 
position, and "pendant-like " is probably 
the earliest of these. Marlowe has 
"Midas-like" and *' curate-like " at 
about the same date in Edward II. 
Compounds with "Wise," and some- 
times vnth ** Fashion," were in use for 
this purpose earlier than Shakespeare, 
who has, however, *' Colossus-wise," 
** burden-wise," and " guest-wise." 
** Heart - wise," ** skutcheon - wise," 
«« scarf-wise " occur in Nichols (1581-2). 
So also do " peascod-Dsishion " and 
**pear-£a8hion." ** Bodkinwise " and 
others occur in Golding's Ovid, 1567. 
Shakespeare promptly rejects these for 
everyday use. 

67. o*ersway his stat4] control his 
condition ; and in connection with the 
last note there is found the double 
sense, hang or swing over bis seat or 
chair of state. Such chairs of estates 



were supplied with the insignia of rank. 
In the passage quoted at **vane" (iv. 
i. 93) there is mention of** a most sump- 
tuous cloth and chayre of estate for the 
Queens Majestic, with'her armes and 
styles thereon." ** Stote," ** a seat of 
dignity, a canopied chair" (Schmidt), 
is often used by Shakespeare. In 
Nichols (i. 599) we are told that a seat 
was fitted up for Queen Elizabeth in 
the chancel at the Church of St. Law- 
rence in Reading, where she spent some 
days in 1575. The seat had a traverse 
[curtain] and hangings of arras . . . 
**in the Churchwarden's Accompts in 
1602 it is called the staU." Therefore 
it had a canopy (Nichols). 

80. stahb*d with laughter] struck 
through with laughter ? I agree with 
Collier, who pronounced this **an 
awkward and unusual expression." 
Fumess says dogmatically : *' Barron 
Field {Shakes. Soc. Papers, ii. 56) 
rightly interpreted the word * stabb*d * 
by *the stitch in the side, which is 
sometimes brought on by laughter.'" 
But ** that idiot, laughter," is not half 
the thing it used to be, at least in 
*' good society." In lines 1 15-1 16 these 
characters, royal and noble, are said 
to '* tumble on the ground with zealous 
laughter." And compare Nashe, The 
Uftfortunate Traveller (Grosart, v. 28), 
1594: **If, I say, you had seen but 
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Prim. Thy news, Boyet? 

Bayet. Prepare, madam, prepare ! 

Arm, wenches, arm ! encounters momited are 

Against your peace : Love doth approach di^ruis'd. 

Armed in arguments ; you '11 be surprised : 

Muster your wits ; stand in your own defence ; 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 
wPruK. Saint Denis to Saint Cupid ! What are they 

That charge their breath against us ? say, scout, say. 
Boyet. Under the cool shade <^ a sjrcamore 

I thoi^t to close mine eyes some half an hour. 

When, lo ! to interrupt my purposed rest. 

Toward that shade I m^ht behold addrest 

The king and his companions : warily 

I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 

And overheard what you shall overhear ; 

That, by and by, disguis'd they will be here. 

Their herald is a pretty knavish page, 

That well b>'' heart hath conn'd his embassage : 

Action and accent did they teach him there ; 

** Thus must thou speak, and thus thy body bear " : 

And ever and anon they made a doubt 

Presence majestical would put him out ; 

" For/' quoth the king, " an angel shalt thou see ; 

Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously." 

The boy replied, ** An angel is not evil ; 

I should have fear d her had she been a devil." 

With that all laugh'd and clapp'd him on the shoulder, 

93. companions : warily] companions warely 



95 



100 



los 



89. syaunore] sUccunore Q i. 
Q I. 96. they] thy Q i. 

halfe the actions that he used . . . 
you would haN'e laught ^ur face and 
knees together." See line 465 below 
(note). In T. B.*s translation of 
Primaudaye*s French Academy^ 1586, 
occurs : ** Felt such a motion in them 
of the spleene, that they were stifled 
with laughter " (chap. iii.). 

82-88. mounted . . . charge] raised 
in readiness, as of cannon. Compare 
King yohn, 11. i. 381 : " Mounted their 
battering cannon charged to the 
mouths. 

85. Muster your wits] So Dekker, 



News from Hell (Grosart, ii. 95): "I 
mustred all my wits about me." 

102. majesticaJ] See v. i. ix. Here 
means •* princely." 

107. clapped him on the shoulder] 
patteid him on the back in approvaL 
Compare Lyly, Campaspe^ i. 2 (1584) : 
" He commendeth one that is an ex- 
cellent musition, then stand I by and 
clap another on the shoulder and say, 
this is a passing good cooke." 
Similarly used in Much Ado About 
Nothing. It also had the sense of 
** take into custody." 
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Making the bold wag by their praises bolder* 

One rubb'd his elbow thus, and fleer'd, and swore 

A better speech was never spoke before ; no 

Another, with his finger and his thumb, 

Cry *d " Via / we will do *t, come what will come " ; 

The third he caper^d^^and cried, "All goes well"; 

The fourth turned on the toe, and down he fell/ 

With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 115 

With such a zealous laughter* sq profound, 

That in this spleen ridiculous appears, 

To check their folly, passion s solemn tears, 

Prin. But what, but what, come they to visit us ? 

Boyei. They do, they do ; and are apparell'd thu^i, 1 20 

Like Muscovites, or Russians, as I guess. 

\v%/fo\ly^ paction % %QUmH\ Theobald; foUU pcukions soUmbt (^ t; /My 
passions foUmnt F t, Q ^\ folly passicHS^ soUmtt Ff 2, 3, 4 ; fotlyUpasswn^ ioUmn 
Staunton conjecime. 120. S. Walker thinks a following line may be lost, 

lai* as] Qq, F i ; at P 2; and Ff 3, 4, 



log. One fiibh*d hit dhow] When the 
elbows itched it was a sign of saiis- 
faction. " Their elbows itch for joy " 
(Nashe, Lenten Siuffe [Groaart, v, 257J). 
Compare 1 Henry tV. v, i. 77: " Gape 
and rub the elbow at the news of hurly 
burly innovation " ; and Guilpin's 
Skialithna (repr. p. 22), 1598 : ♦' He *H 
cry oh rare f and scratch the elbow too 
To »ce two butchers cur res fight.** 

Jle4r^d\ grinned* Gascotgne speaks 
of "Ftearing Flattery" {The SUel 
Glas [Arber, p. 51]. 1576), The verb 
occurs several times in Shakespeare. 
See Othillo, iv, j. 83 (and note, Arden 
cd* p* i8|t. 

tii, his JIngff amt his thumb] snaps 
hii fingers in exuberance ofspirits. 

112* Via] See note 10 line 140 in the 
previous scene. 

114, turned OH the toe] A light and 
airy gesture of departing. Compare 
ChettTe's Kind Harits Dreame (New 
Shakes. Soc. 1874, p. 66), 1592: '*So 
wishing the chearefull pleasaunce end- 
lease; and the wilful sullen, sorrow 
till they surfet ; with a tume on the toe 
I take my leave. Riehard TarUton,** 

115. tumble on the ground] See note 
to line So, above. ** A man's garment^ 
and his cxoes«ive laughter, and going, 
declare what perton be is** (Ecdus. 



117. spUen] See ni* i. 70. and note. 

iiS. p€ission*s solemn teoj^s] Theobald 
Comparesi4 Midsummer -Night*s Dream, 
V. i, 69, 70. 

120. Furness says ** Tiessen {Eng. 
Studirn, ii. 189 [187S]) kindly supplies 
the [supposed] missing line : ' Hals 
furr*d, bootes ptked, in long and motley 
dress." '* How grateful we should feel t 
Tiessen drew his archaisms from 
Rit6on*s extract (see neact note). 

121, Muscovit4^t or Russians] Rttson 
quotes from Hall {Henry VIII, p. 61 
to prove that a mask of Muscovites had 
been previously shown. In the first 
year of Henry Vin., at a banquet for 
the foreign ambassadors at West- 
minster. " came the lorde Henry, Earle 
of Wiltshire, and the lordc Fitzwater, 
in twoo long gounes of yeUowe . . . 
after the fashion of Russia or Rustandtt 
with furred hattes of grey . . * and 
bootes with pykes turned up." I have 
omitted two or three tines about dresa. 
There 1% nothing whatever in this 
episode (as given by Ritson) about two 
lords dressed like Russians to indicate 
a masque. Nor is there any reference 
tn the text to these costumes fthe 
Princess calls their dress ** shapeieas 
gear**). Sidney Lee dtamisiieft Ihia 
supposed " reminiscence of a compara- 
tively unimportant event more than 
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Their puipose is to parle, to court and dance ; 

And every one his love-feat will advance 

Unto his several mistress, which they 'U know 

By favours several which they did bestow. u; 

Prim. And will they so? the gallants shall be task*d ; 
For, ladies, we will every one be mask'd^ 
And not a man of them shall have the grace» 
Despite of swit, to see a lady's face. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear» IJO 

And then the king will court thee for his dear: 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thine, 
So shall Biron take me for Rosaline. 
And change your favours too ; so shall your loves 
Woo contrary^ deceiv'd by these removes. i j; 

Ros, Come on, then ; wear the favours most in sight. 

Kaik. But in this changing what is your intent ? 

Prin. TTie.£ffQCt of my intent is to n irs: 

Tht * ' but in mocking merriment \ 

123, ^ru, ivj vapeU ; fHiflt^, to Qq, Ff i, 2; parl4i Ffj. 4. 123, iirr^^raj 
Q I, Ff ; hve-sitii Q 2 ; hve^suit Dyce (S* Walker conjecture). 154. j?^99] 

FC Q 2 ; you Q i. too] kwo Q u 139* mocking fMtnmeni] Ff, Q 3 ; mofktfii 
mttriwuni Q i. 



eighty years old ** as being improbable. 
For Sianey Lee's historical precedent 
for a aimitar occurrence, when a 
Russian ambassador with a large suite 
came lo seek a wife amongst Uie 
Qaecn*s kinswomen for the Crar in 
1584, and the reception accorded them 
with ludicrous ceremonials, sec Intro- 
duction and his Lift of Shak^sttart 
(note, pp. 51, 52), 1S90L He thinks 
these events account for Shakespeare*s 
introduction of Kusstans better than 
anything previously suggested. But a 
passage in Lodge's Rtply to Goison^ 
which I have not seen quoted, shows 
that this was not a new device. He 
says : " If I may speak my mind I think 
we diall find but few poets if it were 
exactly wayd what they oughte to be : 
your Muscovian straungers, your 
Scithian monsters wonderful, by one 
Eurus brought upon one stage in ships 
made of sheepeskins will not prove 
you a poet" (1579-1580) (&om Saints- 
Dury*8 rcpr, i8g2, p, 18). This allusiafit 
whether it be wholly classical or partly 
moderii, seems to me of some import- 



ancc* ** What would these strangecs ? " 
asks Rosaline (lin<^ £75,) On this sulijea. 
see Introduction for a more intefcsting 
paiallel from Gesta Graycrrum, 1594^ 

132. parU] hold conference, dlscOM 
matters* Compare Greene, Cardt 
Fancu (Grosart, tv. 57) : " But 
altogether unwilling to parU willi 
new patient, kept herself out of 
fiight/^ 

123. hvi-feaf] exploit, deed OC 
prompted by love, or in conm 
with love ; love-affair, 
has a number of such ci 
love-affair, Iove*book, love-cause, 
discourse, love^prate, lo% e-suit* Nl 
has love-letter, love-dream, love^l 
etc^ etc. The commentators batve 
raised difficulties, but needlessly. We 
may give the expression a sarcftitic 
touch, since the purport of Boyvf s 
speech, as well as the PrincessX is to 
bltlittle the "mocking merTimcnts"c(f 
the King and his partv. 

130. favotir] See Mow, line 39a, 
and above, tines 30, 33. 

139, mMcking mtrrim£Ht]Th€m' 
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And mock for mock is only my intent^ 140 

TJw »^veraIj5unsels^Aey..^ shal| 

To loves mistook, and so be mock'd withal 

UponlheTnext o^asion ithat we meet, 

WTHT visages displayed, to talk and greet 
Ros. tTiit shialf we dance, if they desire us to*f ? 145 

Prin, No ; to the death, we will not move a foot : 

Not to their penn'd speech render we no grace : 

Rit while 'tis spoke each turn away her face. 
Boyet Why, that contempt will kill the speaker's heart, 

And quite divorce his memory from his part 1 50 

Prin. Therefore I do it ; and I make no doubt 

The rest will ne'er come in,Jf he te^put. 

There's no such sport as sport by sport o'erthrown, 

To make theirs ours and ours none but our own : 
> So shall we stay, mocking intended game, 155 

And they, well mock'd, depart away with shame. . , 

[Sound trumpet. 
Boyet. The trumpet sounds : be mask'd ; the maskers come. 

Enter Blackamoors with music; MOTH with a speech; the 
King and the rest of the lords disguised like Russians, 
and visored. 

Moth. All hail, the richest beauties on the earth ! 

148. }uf\ Ff 2, 3, 4; Am Qq, F i. 149. sf€akef's\ Q i; kttUrs Ff, O 2. 

152. n^tf\ IBl 2, 3, 4 ; tre Qq, F i. 156. Sound irumpei] Q i ; Sound. Ff, Q 2. 
EnUr . . .1 Enter Blackmores with music k^t the Bo^ with a speech, and the rest 
of the Lords disguised Qq, Ff ; £11/^ Blackamoors with Music : Moth ; the King, 
Biron, LongavilU, and Dumain, in Russian hahits and masked Dyce, Cambridge ; 
Enter Blackamoors mth music omitted Craig, 
are to be noted ; they rob the Princess's 



plans of any ill-nature at once. See 
" in by the week,*' above, line 6z. 

146. No; to the death] not as 
long as we live; never. Equivalent 
here to oar ** to death," with no sug- 

?;e8tion of conflict Compare Richard 
II. III. ii. 55 : ** I win not do it, to the 
death'* (I will never do it). Schmidt 
wronglv equates this with the sense 
mortally, fatally. 

147. /ffin'c/s/McA] The written speech 
Moth carries in his hand, presently to 



149. kill the speaker*s heart] utterlv 
dishearten him. Compare Winter^s 
Tale, TV. iii. 88 : " offer me no money, 
I pray you; that kills my heart." It 
is an old expression, as in Malory *8 
Morte d^ Arthur (Globe ed. p. 293): **Fie 
upon treason, said Sir Tristram, for it 
ktlleth my heart to hear this tale." And 
see Heywood's second part of King 
Edward the Fourth (Pearson, p. 151). 
"Speaker" here refers expressly to 
Moth. 

157. be mask'd] See below, line 292. 
For masks and dances in this scene. 



refresh his memory should they put 

him out — although he had conned it by see note at iv. iii. 376. 

heart (lines 98 and 102). The Princess Enter Blackamoors] African ne- 

proposes to annihilate Moth in the first groes. They seem to have become 

instance. See below, line 305. very popular on the stage. Ben Jonson 
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BoyeL Beauties no richer than rich taffeta. 
Moth, A holy parcel of the fairest dames^ i6o 

[ The Ladies turn their bn^ks to km. 

That ever UijTj'd their — backs — to mortal views ! 
Biron, '' Thei^^J^/' villain, '* their||^/* 
Moth, That ever tum'd their eyes to mortal views I 

Out— 

Boyet. True ; '< out '* indeed. 165 

Moth, Out of your favours, heavenly spirits, vouchsafe 

Not to behold — 
Biron, " Once to behold " rogue. 
Motk Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes, — wi 

your sun-beamed eyes — 17^ 

Boyet, They will not answer to that epithet ; 

You were best call it "daughter-beamed eyes/' 
Moth. They do not mark rae» and that brings me out 
Biron, Is this your perfect ness ? be gone, you rogue } 

iExii 

Ras. What would these strangers? know their minds, 

Boyet. 17s 

159. Boy€t.\ Theobald ; Berow, Q i \ Ber. F 1, Q 2; Bir, I'f a, 3, 4, 
Thf Ladus , . .] after views (line t6i) Qq, Ff. i6i. ever] even Q u 165 i 
\^U Boyei.^ Qq, F i ; Bir. Ff 2, 3. 4, 166. spiriti] Qq, F 1 ; %fini Fii^ ; 
174. [Moth wiihdraws} Capell ; [EMt Moih] Cambridge ; oniitted Qq. Ff. l] 
straH^fn] stranget Q i. 

159. Beautks . . . ruM taffam} ill 
their visible beauty is that oS llidf 
ta0cta masks. Taffeta was ** a (be 
smooth stuff of silk '* (Schmidt) ; 
hardly known now by that name 

170-172, fun » . . daughtn] 
grievouB pun oocura about a 
times in ShakespeAfe, coUectad 
Schmidt in v. Son, There is one 
ful example (not menUoned by Sc! 
in that most beautiful of son nets (x 

173. brings] puts; as in the expi 
'* bring one on his way." 

out] See note at *' out of Cdoii- 
tenance/* below, h'ne 273. ffei* 
the meaning is, '*out of my parC 
as proved by line 556 below. Com pan 
Cynthia's Revels, InduGtion (iGoo); 
*' some satisfaction in your prologise, 
or. I '11 be aworne, we have marred all. 
^ Child, Tut, fear not, child* thi)^ will 
never distaste a true sense : 
and goodenottgh,'' 



tells all about them in his Masque of 
Blackness (1605}, saying it was "her 
majesty^s will to have them (the 
masqucrB) blackmoors.** We cajinot 
tell when thiK stage-direction was in- 
serted, or by whom^ but it is at least 
as old as 1597. VVith reference to the 
visors,mentioned often below (lines 227^ 
242, 246, etc.), they were a necessary 
element. Speaking of the Mountebank's 
Masque (February 16, 16 18), Chamber- 
lain says: '* their show, for I cannot 
caJl it a masque, seeing they were not 
disguised, nor had vizards "' {Court 
and Times of fames t. lu 66), The 
blackamoors in the masque here were 
probably boys disguised. In Sidney's 
Arcadia^ bk. i. {anti 1586), a mourning 
coach is '* drawn with four milk-while 
horses, flourished all in black, with a 
blackamoor boy upon every horse, they 
all apparelled in white, the coach itself 
. * . in black and white." 
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^ If they do speak our language, 'tis our will 

y^nt °^"^^ rl^'ll FT'" recount their purposes : 

Know what they would. 
Bayet. What would you with the princess ? 

Biron, Nothing but peace and gentle visitation. 
Ros, What would they, say they? i8o 

Bayet, Nothing but peace and gentle visitation. 
Ros. Why, that they have ; and bid them so be gone. 
Boyet She says, you have it, and you may be gone. 
King, Say to her, we have measured many miles \^ 

To tread a measure with you on the grass. y 185 

Boyet. They say, that they have measur'd many a niile 

To tread a measure with you on this grass. 
Ros. It is not so. Ask them how many inches 

Is in one mile : i£^J\ey have i^e ^sur'cl ma ny^ 

TThe m easure then of one is easily told. | 190 

Bayet. It, to come hither, you have measur'd miles. 

And many miles, the princ ess bids you tell 

Hnw many jprh^c Ar^ fin tjp pp^ ^j|^^ 

Biron. Tell her we measure them by w eary ste ps. 

Bayet. She h ears hersel f. 

Ros. How man y weary steps, 195 

Of many weary miles you nave o'ergone, 

Are number d in the travel of one mile? 
Biron, We number nothing t hat we spend for you : 

Our duty is so rich, so infinite^ 

That we may do it still without account. 200 



185. you on iht\ Ff, Q 2 ; iur on this Q i. 



i8z. visitation] visit. See Mtasurs 
for Measun, in. ii. 255. •• Visit " (sub- 
stantive) does not occur in this sense 
in Shakespeare. It is in Jonson, UmUr- 
woods, xxxii. 

1S5. tread a miosurt] The proper 
expression to apply to this stately 
dance. It is in Greene's Artiasto 
(Grosart, iii. 2x7), 1584: ** thinking I 
must needes trMe the measures right 
when Fortune piped the daunce.** 
And in Lyly's Campaspe, iv. iii. (1584) : 
" But let us draw in, to see how well 
it becomes them to tread the measures 
in a daunce, that were wont to set the 
order for a march." Common later. 



See As You Like It, v. v. 41. An 
earlier use occurs in Gosson's Schoole 
of Abuse (Arber, p. 26), 1579: " Ter- 
pandrua when he ended the brabbles at 
Lacedoemon, neyther pyped Rogero 
nor Turkelony, but . . . taught them 
too treade a better measure.** 

TOO. orroKiif) The archaic "accompt" 
is retained here, and in one or two 
other passages where it deals with a 
money reckoning, by several modern 
editors. In the first Folio " accompt " 
occurs thirteen times, and *' account " 
seventeen times in the sense of reckon- 
ing. 
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VoudisafC'lq^how the sunshine of yoar face. 

That we, li^ savages, may worship it 
Has. My &Loe is but a moon, and clouded toa 
ICimg: Blessed are doods, to do as such clouds do i 20^ 

Vouchsafe, br^t moon, and these thy stars, to shine, 

TlKPse d ouds p^^p y^f^, MBff? ^^^ watery eyne , 
Hos. ?3 vam petitioner ! b^ a greater matter ; 

Thou now request'st but moonshine in the water. 
Kimf. Then, in our measure vouchsafe but one change. 

Thou Kdcf St me b^ ; this beggii^ is not strai^e. 210 
Ras. Play, music, then ! nay, you must do it aoon. 

Not yet ; — no dance :— thus change I ^^)die moon. 

20& rtfunfsil Tlieobsld; rtfmsts Qq, Ft 209. womcktaff 6«l] F^ Q a; 

da but vomckaaft Q i. az2. Not yet ; — no damct:] Steevens (1793), Orai^; 

Not ytt mo diuut: Qq, FT; Not yot? m domco? Pope, Thoobtld ; Notyot; m 
ittmct: Caupdl; Notyett miamctt Cambridge. 



aoa. Hkt saoagtiy wtay wonkipi See 
above, rv. iii. 21S-222; and Cym- 
b4Um4y III. iii. 

203. ftHif . . . wuHM . . . ciouded] 
Rosaline refers here to her ** whitely ** 
and dark colouring— perhaps. Seem. i. 
1S7. But her enigmatical ¥rords may 
merely be a reference to her mask. 
She does not give herself away by her 
remark. The King thinks she is the 
Princess. 

2Q4. BUsud curt cliimdi\ blessed is 
the cloud, N-eil or mask that does as 
yours does, kisses your face. *' These 
happy masks that kiss fair lady's 
bro\k-s** yRomto and JulUi^ i. i. 236). 
The quibbling upon the cloud and mask 
here, and again at line 297, seems not 
to have been pointed out. It is per- 
fectly necessar>' for the sense. A cloud 
in this material sense would be £uniliar 
to dramatists. Compare Cunningham's 
Exinuisfrom Revels Accounts (Sha k es. 
Soc p. 147). 1579 • " Fo' * hoope and 
blew lynnen to mend the cUntde that 
was Borrowed and cut/' etc 

205. bright moon, and tkeu tkv stars] 
The King makes a similar remark at iv. 
iii. 227-228 : ** gracious moon ; She an 
attenaing itor," which tends to show 
that ShaJcespeare was not referring to 
the supposed star Lunisequa, but to any 
of the stars. Furness quotes Staunton : 
"Lilly calls it Lunisequa" (no refer- 
ence). It is mentioned by Lodge, 



Bu^kmss QoUms UgueU iSkmlm. Uk 

iS75« P- 79)t quoted already. 

208. moomskiui in the wcUer] A thing 
of naught, waste of time. An old 
proverbtal expression. It is in The 
Prouerbs of ^ohn Heymood (Shannan's 
edition, p. 77), 1546: ** Farewell he 
(quoth I), IwiUassoonebehih [held?] 
As waite againe lor the moonsshim in 
the watter. But is not this a pretie 
piked matter?" And in North's 
Doui's Moral Philosopku (Jacobs' 
repr. p. 182), 1570 : " How they 
laboured and toyled for life about 
muxme shiue in the wKLtgrJ** Later tham 
Love*s Labour 's Lost it is common, as 
in Lyly's Endymion^ 11. ii. ; Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy (Democritus to 
the Reader) ; Harington, Bfigromu, ii. 
56 ; Ben Jonson, Staple of News ^ in. i. 
And see Cotgrave in v. Debatre, 
Hence our " its all m oonshine,** Ellis 
notes that ** water" rhymes with 
** matter " in King Lear, lu. it 81, 82 ; 
Heywood {ut supra) gives an early in- 
stance. 

2ia this begging is not strange] The 
King means, although we are strangers 
(foreigners), you understand what beg- 
ging means. 

2ZZ. do it soon] There is some 
allusion here I do not understand — 
connecting the ideas of begging and 
dancing apparently. But perhaps it is 
merely a coy refuMd. 
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King. Will you not dance ? How come you thus estranged ? 
Ros, You took the moon at full, but now she 's changed. 
King, Yet still she is the moon, and I the man. 

The music plays ; vouchsafe some motion to it. 
Ros, Our ears vouchsafe it. 

King, But your legs should do it 

Ros. Since you are strangers, and come here by chance, 

We '11 not be nice : take hands : — ^we will not dance. 
King, Why take you hands then ? 
Ros, Only to part friends. . . 

Court'sy, sweet hearts ; and so the measure ends. \ 
King, More measure of this measure : be not nice. 
Ros, We can afford no more at such a price. 
King, Price you yourselves : what buys your company ? 
Ros, Your absence only. 
King. That can never be. 

Ros, Then cannot we be bought : and so adieu ; 

Twice to your visor, and half once to you I 
King. If you deny to dance, let 's hold more chat. 
Ros, In private then. 
King, I am best pleased with that. 

r They converse ^p^ rt. 






225 



216. Given to Rosaline in Qq, Ff ; corrected by Theobald. 220. you] Ff, 

Q 2 ; w/ Q I, Capcll ti uq. 224. Price] Rowe (ed. i) ; PHu Qq, Ff 1, 2, 3 ; 
Prise F 4. you yourselves] Q i ; yourselves F i, Q 2 ; yourselves then Ff 2, 3, ^. 
229, 237, 241. [They converse apart] Capell ; [They walk away, chatting] FumivalL 



215. Yet . . . man] Theobald be- 
lieved this verse about the man in the 
moon to be spurious, because it breaks 
in on the rhyme, and because "the 
conceit of it is not pursued." Capell 
omitted it. But the conceit is pur- 
sued. I am a partner for you, will 
you dance ? Perhaps an alteration in 
punctuation would make this plainer. 

221. Court'sy] Compare The Tempest, 
I. ii. 443 : " Curtsied when vou have, 
and kist." The curtsy and the kiss 
began the dance. The King alludes 
to the kiss, perhaps (line 222). 

224. Price you] seems to be prefer- 
able to PrtMe in continuation of 
Rosaline's remark. •• Price " was very 
commonly written prise. So, however, 
was " prize.*' 



227. Tpfice . . . you'\ Rosaline means 
her courtesy is not given to the King, 
for whom she has none to spare ; but 
to the mask which is identical with 
Biron*s. There are two kisses for it. 
Furness calls attention to this line, but 
cannot explain it satis£Eictorily. This 
is the second time Rosaline has amused 
herself by doubtful speeches referring 
to her not being the Princess (see 
above, line 203). 

228. deny] refiise. Compare Winter's 
TaU, v. ii. 139 : " You denied to fight 
with me the other day because I was 
no gentleman bom." This construc- 
tion occurs several times in Shake- 
M)eare (** deny to wed," Ttuning of the 
Shrew, 11. i. 180, etc.), but I luive not 
noted it elsewhere. 
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Binm. White-han ded mi^re??s, one swert word wi th thee. 

Prin. Hqpey, and m 

Biran, Nay then, ^^QiTL c* 

MethegUn, wort, and ^ ^^ ^ ^j^ • 

ThCTc^s lair-a-dozen sweets, 
Pritk Seventh sweet, adteu. 

Since you can cog, 1 11 play no more with you. 
Birrm, One word in secret. 
Prin, Let it not be sweet, 

BiroK, Thou griev'st my gall. 
Prin. Gain bitter. 

Biron, Therefore mc 

[ TA^y converse apart 
Dum, Will you vouchsafe with me to change a word ? 
Mar, Name it. 



23a. an] Q I. F I ; and Q 2, Ff 2, 5, 4* 

332, ir^yi] ihreeSf at dice. Not 
again in Shakespeare, but frequently 
used. Craig gives a quotatian from 
Chaucer*! The Pardoner's TaU, line 
19 : ^' Seuen is my chaunce and thyn is 
cink and trtye,'* Although the word 
does not stand alone in Shakespeare 
again, it probably forms the first part 
of '♦fro)' -trip," a game at dice, men- 
tioned in Twelfth Nighty ii. v. 207. 

m€i\ subtle, sophistical (Schmidt). 
Compare J Henry VL M* iv. 7: 
** These nice sharp quillets of the 
law'*; and S Hmry VL t\\ vii. 58. 
Our " nice point." 

233. MethegUn] A Welsh drink of 
honey and water, herbs and other in- 
gredients. See Merry Wives of Wind- 
tor^ V. V. 167 (note, Arden edition, 
p. 219). 

wori\ unfermented beer ; " the tweet 
infusion of malt** (Schmidt), It is 
mentioned in Chaucer*s Canterbury 
Tales^ and in Holland's Plime (xviii. 
7, p. 56o[i6oi]) ; •' The skum or frothe 
that gathereth aloft by the working of 
the woofi" 

malmsey] ** A strong sweet wine, 
originally tne product of the neighbour- 
hood of MonemvasJa (Napoli di Mai* 
vasia)» in the Morea, but now obtained 
from Spain, etc. ... as well as from 
Greece^' (New Eng, Diet,}, It is 
called mtUvesie in Chaucer. Greene 



speaks of a cheater in a tavern at some 
market-town who there "tiplcd so much 
malmesie that he had never a ready 
woord in his mouth " {Notable Dis- 
covery of Coosnage^ 1591 [Grosart, x. 
tr]) ; so that it appears to be rather a 
vulgar drink at this time. Speaking of 
the ale provided for Queen Elizabeth 
on her way to Kenilworth in 1575, 
Lord Leicester writes : '• We were fain 
to send to London with bottels, to 
Kenelworth, to divers other places 
where ale was. Her own here was 
such as there was no roan able to drink 
it ; yt had been as good to have drank 
malmsey *' (Nichols, i. 526). 

235. cog] cheat. Expressly applied 
to cheating with dice. Compare 
Gabriel Harvey, An Advertisement for 
Papp-haickttt (Grosart, ii, 214), 1589 ; 
"He'll cogg witli the dye of deceit." 
This is the oldest sense of the verb, 
and is abundantly illustrated from 1532 
downward in New Eng. Diet. It was 
transferred to every sort of deceit. 
Still in use in Ireland. See Lyly's 
Sapho and Phao, u 3 (1584) : *' We fall 
firom cogging at dice to cogge with 
states." 

238. change a word\ Compare Muck 
Adc About Nothing* iv, L 185. Inter* 
change a word. Compare Romeo and 
Juliet , tii. V. 31 : '* Some say the lark 
and loathed toad changed eyes." 
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Dum. Fair lady, — 

Mar. Say you so ? Fair lord, — 

Take that for your fair lady. 
Bum. Please it you. 

As much in private, and I '11 bid adieu. 

[Tkey converse apart, 
Kath. What ! was your visor made without a tongue ? 
Long. I know the reason, lady, why you ask. 
Katk. O ! for your reason ; quickly, sir ; I long. 
Long. You have a double tongue within your mask. 

And would afford my speechless visor half. 
Kath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman. Is not veal a calf? 
Long. A calf, fair lady ! 
Katk. No, a fair lord calf. 

Long. Let 's part the word. 
Kath. No, I '11 not be your half: 

Take all, and wean it : it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourself in these sharp mocks. 

Will you give horns, chaste lady ? do not so. 
Katk Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I die. 



\ 



250 



240. Tak$ thai] Q i ; Taki you that Ff, Q 2. 

251. hutf] but to Ff 2, 3, 4. 



255. Kath.] Rowc ; Mar. Qq, Ff. 



245. douhU tongue . . . mask] 
Compare Ben Jonson, Poetaster, v. i : 
** Lectors, gag him ; do. And put a 
case of vizards o'er his head, that he 
may look bifronted as he speaks." 
From line 242 the visors here may 
have been grotesques, like modern 
pantomime masks. Perhaps that might 
give some point to this insipid con- 
versation. In James's Account of 
Cavendishe*s Last Voyage (1593) 
"vizards on their £gices like dogs' 
faces" are spoken of. And compare 
Jonson's New Inn, iv. iii. : *• We are 
not so much troubled with the wrong, 
As with the opinion of the wrong ; 
like children. We are made afraid with 
visors." The ladies appear to have 
been masked constantly (see 11. i. 124). 

247. Veal, quoth the Dutchman] 
** Veal " is a caJf. Compare Cotgrave, 
'* Veau : A calf or Veal ; also a lozel, 
hoiden, dunce, jobbemol, doddipole." 



242, 244, 247, 248, 249, 253, 



Boswell quotes from Doctor Dodypoll 
(1600) : ** me be right glad for see veale. 
Hans. What, do you make a Calfe of 
me, M. Doctor ? Doct. O no pardona 
moy ; I say veil, be glad for seei you 
velf, in good health." In this '* miser- 
able skirmish of puns," as a commen- 
tator calls it, why should not Veal 
stand for Dutch (German) for veil (or 
visor), as it seems to be so pronounced 
in Miege? That gives some excuse 
for the introduction of the word upon 
this scene of *' wits so wondered at." 
In a note on the dramatis persona, 
Furness savs the word veal here clearly 
intimates tne pronunciation hongaiveal 
for the last speaker's name. Spenser 
spelt "veil," veal: "his Moother with a 
Veale hath covered his face" {Letter 
to Harvey [Grosart, i. 36], 1580). 

249. your half] your better-half^ 
your wife. See JuU%u Casar, i. i. 
274. 





l*x; 



■ -5^ 

r --si-e fail*. * :=r*i.-nt 2aj • c— /-.■^ 



Sec l£rTr^ i*jr/5 *• irr*^^. n. 
(Alder, ei p. &4) : a-i i H«ri 71 
iii. 6l Stee^-cRs nefers to Tob 



good 

.J V--3-3- =:e::.jsx in* _ 

^' /aT Rosaline's 

S ' f XL pBXXKBCS 

L 28: see Doce). 

£31 "vx vcre bead to dmj^ict 

r^..Hii e UdalTt 

JETe fedde up 

of meates, 

cocJ e n e s to the body 

^ cienc strength, bot 

it siaketh as giosae 

xnf ,^"t a> cc be thongbi." 

sfi^ Tbe IVi3oe5a> retorts upon 

Fj«a"-^if's i<o »c:i m wit, in making 

iw;± a cneroGS ;<cn oo ^ king ** in ber 

■• m^-iisv"" ^1* pfO\rs that is her 

7^ c-7 5icj=f vn^ ib?c£i:: rr coctinmng it in ** ibii^y- 

^ J Cxr.* ^ fvsi pocx." I do not beliew there is anj 

{=r:hc: prscasdity in ber remark, which 

n. : 257. has beer. «ix-ked into many shapes 




free ibe scpposition ber words refer to 
the Ki2ig:'s last speech. Her *' kingly- 
poor " is merely ** well-liking ** with an 
inserted qoibble, mocking RosaHne. 
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Or ever» but in visors, show their faces ? 
This gertJJiron w as out of countenance quite, 
fcs, O, they were all in lamentable cases ! 

Th^ king was weeping-ripe for a good word 
frim iSiron dig swear mmaeit out of all suit 
far. i)umaine was at ray service, and his sword : 

No point, quoth I : my servant straight was mute. 
tatk. Lord Longaviile said, I came o er his heart ; 

And trow you what he calfd me? 
Pnn, Qualm, perhaps. 

/A. Yes, in good faith. 

Go, sickness as thou art ! 280 



JiVell y better wits have worn plain statute-caps- 
^^ you will hear? the icing is my love sworn. 



f^. O] Ff 2, 3, 4 ; omitted Qq, F i. 

%72. out of coumUmance] disconcerted. 
Hardly distinguishable from Moth's 
•'out*' at line 173 above. Compare 
Puttenham, Artt of En^isk Pot He 
(Arber, p. 149), 1583 : ** TheiC great 
Madamesof honoure . . . if they want 
their courtly habillements . . . would 
halfe ashamed or greatly out of 
)tni€nnHnc€,'* Sec line 612 (note), 
elow. 

274, wteping-ri^] Sec S Henry VT* 
, iv, 172, The expreasion occurs in 
Sidney's Arcadia, bk. i. (repr» 1898, p, 
86) ^ antf 1586 : ** But Lalus, even wap- 
ing-rifyt, went among the rest, longing 
10 Stic somebody that would avenge 
^' ■■■■n*> wrong.'* It occurs also w 
d'fi Rape of Lucrti€ (Pearson, 
I), 1608, and in Armin*s Italian 
w (Grobart, p. t8o), 1609. Else- 
re Shakespeare has rteting-ripe and 
sinking-ripe. Beaumont and Fletcher 
gives us dropping-ript, tumbling-ripe 
and crying-ripe. All seem to be built 
on the cxpfeasion rope-ripe (fit for 
hanging, crack -halter), which occurs 
in Adlington's Aputetui' Golden At$e, 
chap. 30 (1566) : and in Wil*on*« Arte 
of HhetoriqHe (according to Matonel, 
1555. Dropping'tipe ts in Marlowe s 
~^- " Book of Lucan, 

out of all suit] out of litne&s, 
nenl, or '-•-^-«'^'^ f'o.-..;^rc 
t of tuiis V. u 

> It, U ii. 2^'r;, .■ . ' , : : m 

equivalent to the col lective '* alK ' ' Cot* 



grave, Florio and Miege distinguish suit 
in this sense {Quadrer} with the spell* 
ing **sute.*' The Princess may allude 
to the lo\*e*suit Biron wts engaged 
tn. '' All ^' was similarly inserted tor 
emphasis in several old ejtpressions^ 
as : **out of all ho," *• out of all cry," 
'♦ out of all nick," " out of all count," 
" out of all scotch and notch ". These 
arc all about the date otLove'i Labour 'j 
Loit^ excepting the first two* which are 
earlier. Schmidt explains this expres- 
sion as meaning *^ out q/* service." See 
neitt note. 

276, service] Again connected with 
"suit" in lines b2i<-829 below. Perhaps 
through the law term ** s^uit and 
srrvice** (Feudal). See Measure for 
Measure, iv. iv. ig. 

277, No point] See n. i. igo. Not at 
all. 

279. Qtmlm] There must have been 
more similarity in the pronunciations of 
** qualm " and ** came " than at prefjcnt 
if this quibbling is to be recognised. 
Compare Gabriel Harvey (Grosart, 
li. 279), Pi4rce^t Superrrognixon r " to 
ravish the affections, and irven to meall 
the bowels of bravest mi ndes : nee* see 
what a wondrous quaime/* 

2S1. belter wits have feorn plain 
statute-caps] Johnxon said this line was 
*'not univermaUy understood because 
every reader does not know that a 
statute*cap is part of the academical 
habit," Grey quoted from Stjype*s 
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Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me. 

Kath. And Loiigaville was for my service bdin. 

Mar. Dumaine is mine, as sure as bark on tree. l8j 

Bayet, Madam, and pretty mistresses, give car. 

Immediately they will again be here 

IgJhfiir a>im sh apes ; fo r it c^- v- er^ 

They will di gest this harsh i ; . ^ 
Prin, ivill tbey return ? "" 

BayeL They will, they will, Grod kncnrs ; 290 

And leap for joy, tibough they a re lame with blows : 



AmmUs of Qncirvi Blhabfih (ii. 74) an 
Act of Parliament of 1571 '* for con- 
tinuance of making and wearing wool- 
len caps in behalf of the trade of 
cappers; providing that all above the 
age of SIX years (except the nobility 
and some others) should on sabbath 
days and holy days, wear caps of wool » 
knitf tbfcked and dressed in England, 
upon penalty of ten groaUu** Johnson, 
however, still stuck to his explanation. 
Halliwell advanced a long passage 
from Stowc's Survey of London (sec 
repr. pp. 198, 199), which does not 
•ccm to me to the purpose, referring 
only to the liveries of the companies 
and their fashions, but not to the en- 
joinment of statutes* Grey*s explana* 
tion is generally accepted. However, 
I think I can better it. It does not 
explain the meaning of " plain/* and it 
is too universal, applying as it did to 
the whole community almost. Steevens 
quotes two passages from Marston — 
one &om his Dutch CourUsan, 1605 : 
*' though my husband be a citizen, 
and his cap*! made of wool, yet I have 
wit " ; and from Middleton^s Th€ 
Family of Love, 1608 : *' *Ti8 a law 
enacted by the common ^council of 

( Hatute'capsy It is obvious that what- 
ever eirplains these passages is also 
the explanation of the line in the text. 
But there is nothing of citiiens in the 
1 57 1 Act, nor is it an enactment of the 
Common Council. Nor is it so appropri- 
Ate a^i it appears at firsL Fuller says, in 

L his Wofthits (Herefordshire), speaking 
of the proverb, ** If my cap be made of 
wool,*' "all garments were made of 
wool tiU the reign of Henry Vni,» 
when velvet caps disscomposed the pro- 
verb." In 158a there were " Regula- 
tions recommended for the Apparel of 



London Appienticesp" and **Twisliv 
the Lord Mayor and Common Coiiucfi 
enacted. That from henceforth no 
Apprentice should presume — i. To wf» 
any apparel but what he rec<^ves frop 
bis Master. 3. To wear no hat wilhia 
the City and liberty thereof^ not assy 
thing instead thereof, but a woollcfl 
cap^ wiihoui any silk in or abotU iA# 
sam€ . . . [there are eight more clmica^ 
concluding with :] every Apprentioi 
offending ... for the first oncoce to 
be punished at the discretion of h» 
Master ; for the second to be pubtidy 
whipped at the Hall of his Company^ 
etc, (Nichols' Progresses, ii. 395, 394). 
The passage in the play appeam to refer 
directly to the prentice caps of London. 
The passages cited by Steevens will he 
found in BuUen's MiddUton^ lii. locz, 
and Bullen*s Marston, ii. Go. Both are 
explained in his notes upon the foanda- 
tion of the I57r Act — wrongly it would 
appear. There were so mafiy atatntca 
of apparel that Nashe sa*^« " ^.^^ 
they [Harvey's Lettrrs] art in 

the Statutes of Clothing or ' irrj 

of London" (1596). Statui^-appaicl 
*' for the new fashions sake *' i« ineo- 
tloned in Gesta Grayarum^ 1594 
(Nichols, iii. 286). 

285. hark on trtt'\ inseparable, dorneiy 
united, hand and glove. Compan 
J, Heywood, Proverbs (1867, p. 4^, 
156a : "It were a foly for mec. To 
put my hande betweenc the hark^ and 
the tree, . . . Between you " {Nfw 
Eng» DicL)\ and Marmion, A Fim 
Companion (near the end), 1635: 
" Master Dotario and my danghtct 
i^milia, hand in hand, and married 
together . . . there they arc, bark itiU 
tree:* 

391. Uapforjqy] See tv. lii, 14$. 
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Therefore change favours ; and when they repair. 

Blow like sweet roses in this summer ain 
^rin. How blow? how blow? speak to be understood. 
^oyet. Fair ladies» mask'd, are roses in their bud : 295 

Oismask'd, their damask sweet commixture shown^ 

Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown, 
^rr«. A vaunt, p erplexity! What shall we do 

If they retuni III thefr Uwn shapes to woo ? 
las. Good madam, if by me you '11 be advis'd, 300 

Let *s mock them still, as well known as disguised. 

Let us complain to them what fools were here, 



-legSt 297. Dismaik*d . . . blown] Or cmget-vailing cUmds i are rmt$ blowtt, 
Dismaskt , » . sk^wn Theobald (Warburion conjecture)^ 297, Ar4 . , . 

hltywu] An angelt (vaVd thi clouds) , . . blown Becket conjecture; An angils 
pdtd in clouds of roi^s blown Peck conjecture. vailing] Ff, Q 2 ; varling Q 1. 



|H^ni 



292, favours] Some part of the pre- 

;nu (ribbons or gloves), or the pre* 
18 Uiemselves, given by the different 
mi tors to their mi&trcKses, and worn« 
as we arc told, to confuse the donors. 
See lines 30, 130, 134. The masks arc 
now reraovcd. See above, *• be rn asked " 
(line 1 57),wheretheedttors usually insert 
a stage-direction^ '* The ladies mask/' 
Perhaps another^ *' The ladies dis- 
ina&k/' might be inserted at line 296 for 
iformiiy's Bake, They are " known ** 
w (hnc y'' ""'' "^ longer diaguised. 
et cxi approbation at 

ic 397. 1 , ' 5, see, again, line 

455 below. 

2g6« dammk] red and white, like the 
DamanctiB roue* Compare As You 
Llkt /I, tu. V. 125 (f|uotcd in Ntw 
Eng* Diet, as the earliest use in this 
nenne) : and Holland*8 Plinie, xiu 1 1 
(1601); ** another tree , . . bearing a 
bloMom like to a damaske or incarnate 
roM/' where ** incarnate*' means flesh^ 
iloured. More punning. 
commixture\ *' Commistura, a cow- 
Mturi, a blending" (Florio*fi World 
War di^ 1611). Complexion. Shake- 
are has the word again (from the 
Id pla3r) in S Henry VI, 11. vi, 6, in the 
ise 01 " compound/' 
gs97, vailifig] lowering, letting fall. 
Commonly used In the nautical exprcs- 
n •* imij7 bonnet," which Greene has 
(metaphorically) in Arbasto, 



1584* Compare Venus and Adimh, 
314: "she vaiUd her eyelids/* etc.* 
etc. Aiid in Gosson ' 5 SchooU ofAb ust^ 
1579 : ♦* vnyli the bonnet in token of 
obedience *' {Arber, p. 59)* 

angels vailing clouds] angels let- 
ting down (or lowering) clouds or 
veils (or masks) that hid their faimcsa. 
" Vailing *' has the actual sense of 
unveiling. Johnson put it quite clearly : 
'* Ladies unmasked arc tike angeU 
vailing clouds, or letting those clouds 
which obscured their brightness sink 
from before them." This is obvious 
when we give clouds the meaning of 
maaks or dis^uisest wh ich the word Keemi 
to bear at Ime 204 above. Compare 
Gosaon, SehooU of Abuse (Arber, p. 4 1)» 
1579 : " Meantime if Players bee called 
to accounte for the abuses that grawc 
by their asscmblycs 1 would not have 
them to answere, as Piladcs did . . , 
we keepe ihousandes of idle head*t 
occupy ed which else peradventure 
would bfuc some mischtefe* A fit 
cloude to cover their abuse/' Ntw 
Bng. Diet, has the verb cloud, "to v^//* 
The same thought occurs in Lodge's 
Buphues Golden Legacie {Shakei, Lib. 
1875, p. 35), 1590 : " as soone as 
Phoebus had vailed the curteine of 
the night, and made Aurora blush with 
giving her the bczoles labres in her 
silver couch, he gat him up.** 
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Disguis'd like Muscovites, in shapeless gear ; 
And wonder what they were, and to what end 
Their shallow shows and prologue vilelv penn'd^ 

And their rrtup-h rarrlapr* jifi rM^fil^^i^H^ 

Should be presented at ?\\T tfiOt t^ "^ 
Boyet. Ladies, withdraw ; the gallants are at hand. 
Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes rur^ o*er the land. 

[Exmnt Princess^ Rosaline^ Katharifu^ a9%d . 

Re-enter ttu KING, BlRON, LONGAVILLE, and DUMAIK, i 
their proper habits. 

King, Fair sir, God save you ! Where is the princess ? 
Boyet, Gone to her tent Please it your majesty, 

Command me any service to her thither? 
King. That she vouchsafe me audience for one word, 
Boyei, I will ; and so will she, 1 know, my lord, [i 

Biron. This fellow picks up wit, as pigeons pease, 

309. foes run o*tf Uit\ Ff 3, 4 ; fo^ run oft (the rest), Cambridge ; ro#i ntm 
Steevcfis, Craig. RttnUr . . ,] EnUf th* King ami tJu rssi Qq, 

312. thUhtr] Q I ; omitted Ff, Q 2. 315. piiks] Ff, Q 2; f^tcks Q i. 



303, shap€Uis gear] uncouth dress, 

305, viUt^ ptnn'd] See line 147. 

309. Whtp] move quickly (to or from 
a place). Still in use provincially. It 
occurs in Greene's Disputation between^ 
a Hei and a Skee Conney-caichtr 
(Grosart, x» 219)* atitt 1592: "Why 
then» quoth ahee, steppe into this 
clo$>et : hee whipt in hastily and never 
remembred his cloathcs.'* And in 
Jonson*a Epicene^ iv, ii. : "Jack Daw! 
Dai9 {witkin\ What say you, sir ? 
Trutwit. Whip out behind me sud- 
denly, and no anger in your looks, to 
your adversary.** Craig sends me a 
fcfefence to Fenton's Bandtllo^ 1567 
(Hurley, ii. 146): '*She whipped into 
the house and shut the doore upon the 
noase of her amanis/* 

roes , , . land] »♦ fleeter than the 
rcw" occurs in Taming of the Shrew t 
Induction, ii. 50; and it is an odd 
coincidence that in the old Taming 
of a Shrew (Shakes, Lib, 1875, p. 
496) there is the Ramc defect in 
the metre as here, from over and 
o*er: **Your hounds stands readie 



cuppeld at the doore. Who 
running will orctake the Re 
Greene has the same stmile : '* Ne 
went roe hucke ssvifler on the do 
Than I will trip it till I see my George 1 
(Grosart, 3dv, 151) ; and Marlowe," 
Tamburlaine^ in, 3 : " his foes» like 
flocks of fearful rocs Pursued by 
hunters, fly." 

the land] t.<. the **)aund" (lawn), 
as in S Henry VI . in* i. 2: 
" Through this iamnd anon the doer 
will come,'* '* Laund " is properly an 
open !>pace in a wood, or surrounded 
by trees. Compare Lodge, BupMms 
Golden Legade {Shakes, Lib, t$f^ 
p. tjo) ; ** She tript alongst the Lawmn 
full of joy/* And see a passage qooted 
at ** stand '* (iv. i, to) Orom the QmMi^M 
Entertainment at Cowdrayt 1591. 

315. picks up] •• picks up " of the 
first Folio seems preferable. Coq 
pare the old expression, ** ptcks up 
crumbs/* which occurs several tim 
in Nashe. In Lyly*s Euphues it 
" gathers his crumbs,'* Moreover* l" 
paaiage in the text became | 
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And utters it again when God doth please^ _^ 
He is wit's pedlar^ and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs ; 
And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve. 
He can carve too, and lisp ; why, this is he 

316. God] Q I ; Jovi Ff, Q a. 323. Hs can] Ff, Q 2 ; j4 can Q i. 



320 



alliwell quotes from Thomas Coriate, 

aveller for tht English Witif 1616 : 
•* He f^ickis up wit as pigeons pease, 
And utters it when God doth please/' 
And it appears in the same form in 
Ray's Proverbs {Proverbial Rhymei)^ 
1678, \n Coryat's Cruditks, i6ii 
{Panegyric k Verse, by Lionel C ran field), 
occurs: *' He Greekeand Latin speaker 
with greater case than hogs eatc 
akornes. Or tame pigeons pease*" 
M alone insisted on puk. 

518, wakei] Compare Stubbcs, Auat- 
omU 0/ Abuses, 1583: •* The manner 
of keeping wakesses and feasts in 
England . . . manie spend more at 
one of their wakesses than in all the 
whole year besides." Every village 
™ id its annual ** waAr-day." 

wassaih] health drin kings, revels. 

The jolly wassal walks the often 
round '* (Ben Jonson, Fnrest, iii.). 
Usually applied lo a special drink, 
or act of drinking. See HamUt^ u 
iv< 9« 

319, by gross] by wholesale. Op- 
«d to "retail" in Gabriel Harvey, 
rce'i Suptrerogation (Grosart, ii, 34), 
2: ** Some have called them knaves 
grou: 1 have found them fooles 
In retayle/* And in William Covell 
(Dowden), Potimanteia (Grosart, p. 54^, 
1595 : *• Compelled to retaile that whtcn 
they had bought by grossed 

32 1 « piit% the wenches en his sleene] 
The idea is probably from the wearing 
of fa\'Ours on the sleeve. Sec Othello^ 
I. i. 64 (Arden ed* p. 10, note). The 
expression is found in Greene's Mourn- 
ing Garment (Gosart, ix. 173), 1590: 
•' What it is for mee to pinne a fayre 
meocoeke and a witty milksop on my 
,fU*vit who dare not an s were with their 

•ords in the face of the enemy?" 
again, in Farewell to FotlU (Ik. 




327), 1591 : " to avoide ieatousie» you 
may ever wear her pinde onyoursUeve,^* 
But earlier, in Lyly's Sapko and Phao, 
\l 4 (1584) : " But bee not pinned 
atwayes on h^r sleeves, strangers have 
green rushes, when daily guests arc 
not worth a rush." 

323. carve] See Merry Wtves of 
Windsor^ \, lii. 49 (Arden cd. p. 37, 
note). I have something to add to 
what is there written. ** Carve *' was a 
fashionable word of the day, difficult 
of explanation, with some such sense 
as *' show great courtesy and aPTability '' 
(Schmidt), but especially applying to 
courtship. '* She gives the leer of 
invitation ** are the succeeding words in 
Merry Wives of Windsor — amounting 
there to a paraphrase. The passages 
adduced are all too late to be satis^ 
factory. Dyce comes down to 1675 
and the earliest, outside Shakespea/c, 
is 1604. The following examples have 
not, I think, been ouoted, Greene 
has, in his Philomela (Grosart, xii. 
117), printed in 1592 but stated tn 
the Epistle Dedicatory to be one of 
*• the first frutes of my witts," th*: 
following passage: *' Feeding upoji 
this passion that knaweth like envy 
upon hir owne flesh, he called to minde 
to which of his firiends she shewed 
the most gratious looker, uppon whom 
she glaunst the most smiling favours, 
whose carver she would be at the table, 
to whom she would drink, and who 
had most curteus * ncnt at hir 

hands." In his th of Wii 

(xiL 118) »• Lamtl-« .-- ^^ivcr*' bcar^ 
the same sense coupled with the plainer 
meaning. At iv. i. 56, already the 
Princess has ascribed this courteous 
quality to Boyet. F-*or a good example 
of the affected, but actual ceremonial 
usc» see quotation at '•vane,** rv. i. 93. 
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And consciences, that H^iU not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honev-toagu'd Boyet^ 
CrVr^. A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado s page out of his part t 



335 



e-efifer the PRINCESS, ushered by BOYET ; ROSALINE, MARIA, 
Katharine, and Attendants. 

'nm. See where it comes ! Behaviour, what wert thou 

Till this madman showed thee ? and what art thou now ? 
/Cing, Alt hail, sweet madam, and fair time of day I | 

Prin, Fair in all hail is foul, as I conceive. 340 

King, Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
PHn. Then wish me better : I will give you leave. 
JCiPtg We came to visit you, and purpose now 

To lead you to our court : vouchsafe it then. 
Pnn, This field shall hold me, and so hold your vow : 545 

Nor God, nor I, delights in perjur'd men. ^ 

King Rebuke me not for that which you provoke : a 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath* I 

duty Ff, Q 2, 338. madnmn] Qq, Ff, Cambridge, Globe : 




334, dH4] Q 1 

man Theobald. 



tirr (Percy Folio, ed* Furnivall 
i.^Ic8, ii. 342), anU 1400: **The 
I. lie Uad noe child but one a maiden 
as whiti €ls iathalUi bant J* And the 
Earl of Surrey in TotUt*i Miuellany 
(Arber, p. aiSJ, 1557; "I might per- 
ceive a wolfe rti whiU a$ whaUs bom,** 

d Greene, Ntv^r Too LaU (Gro&art, 

ii. 213) ; ** Leggca as whiU as tek&Us 
no white and chaste was never 
none." The division to two words re- 
fM^eseriting the old pronunciation seems 
a necessary modernisation. Whale* 
bone here probably meant the ivory of 
Uie walrus. 

333» 334 *'»' ii* <*'*'» P^yl Compare 
Ram*o arnt yulUt, u u ^44 : ** I 'l\ pay 
that doctrine or else die in dfbL" 

334. hofuy-tim^u*d] It is interesting 
to note here that Meres, who gives us 
Ibe earliest reference to Lovt's Labour *s 
Lost by name, and also the earlicjtt 
tribute of praise to Shakespeare by 
name, applies this term to Shakespeare 
bim»elf. The quotation is classical : 
'* As the soole of Euphorbus waa 
thought to live tn Pythagoras : so the 
10 






sweet c wit lie soole of Ovid livi 
mellifluous St honey-tongutd s 
spcare^ witnex his Vtnus and Adonn^ iii> 
Lncr^tce, his sugred Sonnets among his 
private friends, &c.'* {Wits Tffosurie^ 
1598), These two are the only early 
examples in Nfw Eng, DUi. 
336. out cf his pari] See line 173< 

338. Till this] Furness says : *♦ For 
other examples of a dissyllabic arsis to 
a disayllabic thesis at the beginning of 
the second clause^ see Goswin, Ktamg, 
iii. '^ (b, p, 87)." Unfortunately I have 
been unable to attend to this* 

madman] jester. See notes at ** mad- 
cap," IL i. ai3 ; and at '*mad wenches,** 
n, u 25 7» 

339. All halt] The quibble here 
occurs in Tht Tir-^ v ,;,,♦, t ;...^-„^ ,ji^ 
v, ; and tn Thi F. u. ti., 
both by Beaumont So» 
too, in Oekker's Old Forinnaiu% ^Pear- 
*on, p. 113) J '* Brother all hmk. 
Shadow. There *s a rattling salutation/* 
These examples, given by Me9.sra. 
Walker and LitUedale, are brought 
together in Furness, 
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^fj>f. You nickname virtue ; vice yon should have spoke ; • 
|_For virtue's office never breaks roen's troth.\ i35o 

Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure ~^ 

As th^ un^ull^ed lilv. I protest, 
A world of torments though I should endure, 
I would not yield to be your house*s guest ; 
So much I hate a breaking cause to be . 
[_ Of Jic avenl y oathsj vow'd with int^rity. J 
Km£ O I you have liv d in desolation here. 
Unseen, unvisited> much to our shamg 
Prin. riot so, my lord ; it is not so, I swear : 

We have had pastimes here and pleasant game, 
A mess of Russians left us but of late. 
King, How, madam ! Russians ! 
Prin. Ay» in truths my lord ; 

Trim gallants, full of courtship and of state. 
Ros. Madam, speak true. It is not so» my lord : 
My lady, to the manner of tlie days, 

In courtesy gives undeserving praise. 

We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Russian habit : here they stay'd an hour, 
And talk'd apace ; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools; but this I think, 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 

35a f»fii*s] Ff 3, 4 ; mmi Q i ; mm FT t, 2| Q 2. 

3, 4 ; unsallud Qq, F t. 356. oatki] oaik Q z» 

F I, Q 2. 



35t* muultUdl Ff t, 
36S. RuuiamJ Rmtda 



348, 349. pirtut , , » virtue] power 
. . . gcxMlne88. 

349» nuknam4} "To name by mis- 
take: to assert wrongly to be some* 
thing*' {New Bng, DkU [in press]). 
To miscall* 

35a. unsullied] Some editors seem to 
hanker after the meaningless misprint 
('* umallitd **) of the first editions. It 
{$ally for sully) occurs again in the 
Quarto, Hamlet, n. i. 39. Shakespeare 
uses each word about half-a-dozen 
times. The Princciis may have the 
tily of France in her thoughts. At the 
beginning of Dekker and Chettle's 
Patient Grissel, ''sully not this morn- 
ing" is misprinted **$aUy,** Sec 
Collier's edition. 



361. mess] See tv. iii. 204 (ao4e)u A 
mesa was a &ci of four. 

365. to the wumner of ikd dttys} 
according to Uie fashion of the tiinei* 

369. talk'd apiue] chattered. Tibet 
Taikapace is the name of a cbatterbOK 
in Ralffh Roister Doister. See Mmtufe 
for Measure^ m. it, t it (Ardeti ediUoii, 
note^. 

372. When , . . drink] Ono oC lh« 
numerous paraphrases for *^* you 're a 
fool.'* Compare The Penmless ParUa- 
ment of Threadbare Poets, 1608 iHa^L 
Misc. til. 73) : '' Some shall W so 
humorous in their walks as they c^oaoi 
step one foot from a fool.*^ A^d tlie 
Scotch " When you *r« served, a' tira 
geese are watered/* 
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^^Biran, This jest is dry to me. tair gentle sweet, 

^B Your wit make^ wise things foolish ; when we greet, 
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With eyes best seeing, heaven's fiery eye, 
By h'ght we losfe light : your capacity 
Is of that nature that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor. 
Ros, This proves you wise and rich, for in my eye, — 
Biron, I am a fool, and full of poverty. • 380 

Ros, But that you take what doth to you belong, 

It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue* 
Biron. O t I am yours, and all that I possess. 
Ros. All the fool mine? 

Biron. I cannot give you less. 

Ro$. Which of the visors was it that you wore ? 385 

iron. Where ? when ? what visor ? why demand you this ? 
OS. There, then» that visor ; that superfluous case 
That hid the worse and showed the better face. 
ing. We are descngii they '11 mock us now downright. 
urn. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 390 

W«. Amaz'd, my lord ? Why looks your highness sad ? 
Ros, Help I hold his brows ! he '11 swoon. Why look you pale ? 

Sea-sick, 1 think, coming from Muscovy. 
Biron, Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury. a 
^H Can any face of brass hold longer out } V.- 39$ 

373. Fw\ Ff 2, 3, 4 ; omitted Qq» F i, 374. mil maUi\ Ff 2, 3, 4 ; vnU 

tnakn Qq, F t. 385. was ii] what it F i. 390. Dum.] Duman. Q 1 ; Dw. 

F I, Q 2; Dukt Ff 2, 3, 4. 39a, swoon] Pope, Stcevens; sound Qq, F t; 

nnmnd Ff 2, 5, 4, 



375, kiav^H*s Jitty ty$\ Craig quotes 
Spenser, FcLetU Quetnt, u liu 4 ; ** The 
;reat eye 0/ heaven *' (referring to the 
BTi), and Marlowe's Tamburlatne (part 
ijv. iv. 7 (15B6) : •• The horse that 
■ the colden eye 0/ Heaveti.** In 
fftmhliscmie Raigne 0/ King John 
Lib. tH75, p. 270) Arthur 
I the heavenly bodies as ♦' You 
_ iy#j, whose superficies yet I 
) behold with eyes that Nature lent/* 
S also Venus and Adonis, 178; 
Dfinet xHx. 6 ; Sonnet xviii. ; King 
}fohn^ tJit u 79^ etc., etc. 
> 392. hold his brows] Compare King 
foknt IV, i. 41-45 : " When your head 



did but ache, i kntt my hatidkerchet 
about your braws, , * * And with my 
hand at midnight held youi head'*; 
and Webster, White Devil: "'Rear 
up *» head, rear up 's head, his bleeding 
inwards will kill him." 

395, /ac€ of bras$} aasurance, con- 
fident manner. This passage is given 
in New Eng. Diet, as the first eitample 
of the expression, I do not know why 
it is included in square brackets. The 
next use is torn Fuller, half a century 
later. Shakespeare may have found it 
in Whelatone*8 Promos and Cassandra 
(part it.), 111. i. (1578): *' My troubled 
hart with guHtynesse agiev'd Lyke fyre 
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A 



Here stand I, lady ; d^tX thy skil l at me^ a 

Bruise me with scorn s confound me with a flojit : i 

ThmsES lP ^^Q^p ^^i tqmte through my jgitota "^"^ 

Cut me to pieces with thj^ keen conceit i 
And I will wish thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Russian habit wait 
O ! never will I trust to speeches penn'd. 
Nor to the motion of a school-boy's tongue. 
Nor never come in visor to my friend, 

Nor woo in rhymp^ lilff a hlmH |prpi>/g <af^g, 

IJaffetaphrases, silken term s precise, 
THree-^'d nypert^Ies, spruce affedaoHp 



400 



3g6. /, Utdy ;] Qq, Ff ; /; lady, Cambridge. 
Halliwell ; affectaHon Rowe, Cambridge. 



407, afftciion\q^, Ff, 1 



dotb make my eares and cbcekes to 

flow : , , . Weill I wyll bci a face of 
rassi upon it.** See Appendix to 
Measure for Measure (Arden edition). 

397. y&Mf] a mocking speech, 
*' Knowcst thou not that a denial! at 
the first is a graunt, and a gentte 
answere a flattering ftouie?" (Greene^ 
Arbasfo [GrOisart, tii, 2i4]» 1584), 

400. wish Ihtr] entreat thee. 

401. wait] attend upon, do service, 

404. friend] sweetheart. Compare 
MiOiurefof Measure, 1. tv. ag ; Merry 
Wives o/Windiort in. itt. 124, etc, 

405. like a blind harper's song] Com- 
pare Lyiy, Sapho ana Pkao, iv. iii. ; 
" Harping alwaies upon love, till you 
be as blind as a harper^ Blind 
harpers were proverbial as early as 
John Heywood*a Proverbs (S barman's 
edition, p. 137), 1542 : " Profiace. Have 
among you, blind harpers (Bay^d I) ; 
the mo the merrier." The race of 
blind harpers and ^ddlers is hardly yet 
extinct in Ireland : they were the sur- 
vivors of those (incapacitated by blind- 
ness from smallpox) who were unfitted 
for any profession save that of music. 
Bunting tells of the famous assembly 
of Irish harpers arranged at Belfast for 
a musical competition in 179 it Ten 
responded; of these six were blind. 
Blind harpers are very commonly men- 
tioned in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. See Na&he*s Pierce Peni- 
Usse (Grosart, ii. to8), 159a; and 
Puttenham, Arte of English Pc4n« 



(Arbet. p. 97}, 1589 : " Blind harperi 

or such tike taverne minstrels that 1 * 
a fit of mirth for a groat/* 

406. Taffeta phrases] Siniilarty 1 
by Nashe in his Epistle to the Genti 
man Students prefixed to Gr _ 
Menaphon (Grosart*s Greens ^ vi 26^ 
1589 : *' Sundrie other sweete gentle- 
men t know that vaunted their pens in 
private devices, and trickt up a i 
panic of taffeta footes with ill 
feathers,*' 

407. Three^piPd] The best quatJty j 
of the richer velvet- Sec ' 
Measure^ i. ii. 33 (Arden ed: 
Dekker speaks of ** ikree-piVd oath^ ' 
A Strange Horse-Rcue (Grosart, iii^ j^ 

hyperboles] Shakespeare us^ 
cxpres-sion elsewhere only in Tr 
and Cressida, i, itt, 161: *' 
from the tongue Of roaring Typ 
dropped t Would seem hypetbolet. 
this fusty stuff the large Achille 
etc. There, as here, the word 
trisyllabic. Puttenham haa a 
or two (Arbcr, pp. 102, 203) on' the 
" Hy per bole ^ Or the Ovcr-reacher, other- 
wise called rhe loud Iyer" (Arte of 
English Poesiet 1589). In the pasi 
in the text, Biron, a Frenchman, 1 
be supposed to confbnn to the # mil 
in the French word. The word 1 
in Gesta Grayorum^ i$g^', ** Such 1 
hypefbalies** (I^ichols* Progrrsmt, 

spruce} afliected. Sec v» L 13, 
Taming ef ikt SkwtWj iv. t. 
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^H Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express'd 

^H In russet yeas and honest kersey noes : 

^B And, to begin, wench, — so God help me, law ! — 

^B My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 

^H?c?j. Sans ** sans/' I pray you. 

^^Biron, Yet I have a trick 
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Figur es pedant icajj^ these summer flies 

liave blown me full of maggot ostentation : 

I do forswear them ; and I here protest, 410 J 

By this white glove, — how white the hand, God knows, — ^ 



4tSA 




An 
{Gr 

bod 
lUti 



4x4. iaw] Qq, Ff ; la Capell ti uq. 

Sec Nares* Glossary for an account of 
ihih wordf which acquired iu present 
meaning about this time. Compare 
Nashe* Trrrors of th^ Night (GroKart« 
ill. 251), 1594 : ** Whose names if you 
aske, hcc clapa you in the mouth with 
halfe a doxen spruce tides, never til 
tic invented them heard of by any 
Christtan/' It occurs also in Porter's 

wo Angry Women of Abingdon 
[Ha^litt'a DodsUy, viL 286), 1593: 

Hst*^ a fine, neat fellow, A sprue f 
/' ».<, finely dressed, the primary 
application. 

407. afffcticn] affectation. See 
above, V. i. 4. '* Affection '" is quadri- 
•yllabic here, as above, in u \, 9. 
Malone leaid: **The modern editors 
read afftctaHon, There is no need of 
change.*' There is every reason 
agaimit it, except a rigid adherence to 
rhyme, which is absotutely no argu- 
mefit. Hitson's note here should be 
studied. 

408. Figurts] turns of rhetoric 
hmidt). See t. in 53 and v« 1. 59 

[notej. 

peclantical] Compare G. Harvey, 
An Advertisement for Papp-hafcheti 
JGrosart, ii. 129), 1589: "He is no 
boddy, but a few pilled Similes; a 
little Ptdanticall Latin ; and the highest 

I pitch of his witt, Bulles motion, alias 
.the hangmans apron." Harvey's tract 
as written before Lov€*i Labour *i 

tummer ftiei] See Othtllo^ iv. li. 67 
^Ardcn edition, p. 203), and $ Henry 
VL n. vi, 17. 

408, 409. jifiVi . . . blown . . . maggot] 
New Bng. Diet, has this in v, blow 
(28) ('*To fill with eggs") ai the 
earliest example. Compare " fly- 



blown," which occurs in Gabriel 
Harvey, 1573. 

409. ostentation] vanity, affectation, 
"pretentious parade" {New Eng» 
DictX The word occurs above (v. 1. 
104) In a different use, 

411. By this white ghve] Slender 
burlesques this in Merry Wives if 
Windsor ("by these gloves," i. t, 156, 
161, 168: see note, Arden edition). 
Ben J on Hon hafs it in Every Man out 
of his Humour, 

413. russet] Fr. rousselp reddish- 
brown (Coigrave) ; the colour of the 
peasants' cloth. Compare Hamlet^ i. 
I. 166, *' Russet -coat " was a teim for a 
rustic, as in Porter's Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon (Harlitt's Dodsley, vii. 
319) ; and Ben Jonson's Talt of a Tub^ 
rn. V. Sometimes it was " russeting " : 
**Vile russetings Are maicht with 
monarchs and with mighty kings'* 
(Hall. SaHres, u iii. [1598]). 

kersey] See Measure for Measure^ 
t. ii. 35 (and note in Arden edition). 
Plain, homely, unsophisticated. 

414. law] See New Eng, Diet, on 
this interjection, which is held to have 
been perhaps an alteration of La^ an 
exclamation to ca'i -^'t. ..ti.,r. ^^rrtnring 
several times in Wind* 
sor, " Law," ^ as an 
asseveration, is now contuufided with 
Lor' ftw Lord. Sec also New Eng, Dkt, 
^La^ Lo). **Law'* occurs in Marston 
several times, as in Eastward Ho, 
V. i, ** La " is in Jonson^s Every Man 
out of his Humour^ nu 1., and else- 
where. 

416, Sans **sans" I pray you} 
"Sans" is a *' spruce affection"; 
*• give it up," Hosaline says. We have 
hi^ it be£are (v. u 79)- Common 
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toarc x^oc it is ierxxit rhe iK;.^ car 
Sanrt'Kti ip-i'c* fmml ■ jtfXJBJui» >. cne 
of wiaci s froHt Mr^r' Fmris Ttt^ ly 
fUo^) S(fiS7ien x^xc : - A doatc be- 
)on^^ to a hone ^irrtrtd. \% 1 >bc g u 
nt p!flc*d isf 'tif tfbe Cig c jc e£Zl Ti^ 
I^srtf haT€ wuTcj vm ws : thb Bid bcD 
The toe pesTif'dL" It is ssed bj Xasbe 
bi Ttu Vnfortmmatt Traveller (Grocsn, 
V. XZ4|. 1594 : " >Alulei I was in Rocac 
So :t feO oot, thai it bean^ a rc Scmf nt 
hot cammcr . . . there entred such m 
hot »pard pla^;iie . . . tt was bat m 
Kirord and a blow. Lord have wurcyt 
uptm KS and he was gone.** And by 
I>c«:k«:r, The Dead Tearme (Groiart, iv. 
hi), ifjfjfi: "Two such Ravens (u-ho 
prdcd uppon a dead body) flew that 
way, cryed presently out. Lord have 
mercv uppon us, dappiof their hard 
handes on their coantry-breastes, and 
lookinf^ more pale than the sheete in 
which the man was btirynL" £>ekker 
all odes to the inscription in The Seven 
Deadly Sinnes (Grosart, i. 77, 78) : 
•* When they perceive that the Armed 
Man hath struck them, vea even when 
they see they have tokens delivered 
tliern from heaven to hasten thither 
. . . this thy Inhabitanu do because 
thny are loth & ashamed to have a 
writing; over their dores, to tell that 
Clod htth bin there." See also A Rod 



IB The Wimirrfma Tm " 
z#6t 1603 : -^ At the xoH 
the Jasiot;. tSmpfin^ M 

4as vte dsaU saj, •£«<;^ ham 

Thb 

unfunifc Xai^'s hint And as applied 
ts tiic urgflmoe tiie ntj itwictioo wecHis 
asfier than the 1592-1593 
Tlie wiu, pfeviovs one of 
I563-I554 docs not seem to have 
aQ0f4Bc iL, I read m riidiois PrO" 
fresaa (m. X5C^ : ^ Mr. Francis Bacon, 
ID DBS ObscrratiODS cpoo a Lriibo pob* 
bthed in 1592, reiers to this Plague as 
the oohrosie which the people had ieh 
smce the beginning ai the Qneen*s 
Reign.*- 

420. imfecied] Nashe reiers to the 
great plagoe of 1592 as "this last infec- 
tion ** (Foure Letters Coi0iictf [Grosart, 
iL 240), 1539^. 

422. risited] The technical term for 
attacked by plague. Compare Dekker, 
The WomderfmU Yeare (Grosart, i. 115), 
1603 : " let us therefore with bag and 
baggage march away from this sore 
Citie, and visit those that are fled into 
the country. But alas! Deiidis im. 
ScjUam, you are p e p^ >eie d if you visit 
them, for they are nated alreadie : the 
broad Arrow of Death flies there ap & 
downe as swiftly as it doth here." The 
plague was known as the " visiiation ** 
distinctively. See Nashe, in Groaart's 
edition, iv. 247, v. 125, etc The year 
1592-3 was one of the worst visitations : 
*• This yeare was no Bartholmew fiure 
kept at London for the avoiding of 
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W«, No, they are free that gave these tokens to us, 
iron. Our states are forfeit : seek not to undo us» 
It is not so. For how can this be true, 



^os. 



I 

^m That you stand forfeit, being those that sue ? 

Biron, Peace ! for I will not have to do with you. 
^K/f^j. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend 
^MBiron. Speak for yourselves : my wit is at an end. 

King, Teach us, sweet madam, for our rude transgression 
Some fair excuse, 
^Pfin, The fairest is confession, 

^P Were you not here, but even now, disguis'd ? 

fCirtg. Madam, I was, 

Pnn, And were you well advised ? 

King, I was, fair madam. 

Prin. When you then were here^ 

What did you whisper in your lady's ear ? 
^mfCing-, That more than all the world I did respect her. 

Prin, When she shall challenge this, you will reject her. 
^AV'%n Upon mine honour, no. 

^K^rin, Peace I peace! forbear: 

^m Your oath once broke, you force not to forswear, 
^mKing, Despise me, when I break this oath of mine. 
433* you not] Ff, Q 2 ; not you Q 1, Cambridge. 

concourw: of people whereby the 
infection of the pestilence might have 
increased " (Stowe'sCAroiwV/^, Abridg- 
ment, p. 395, 16 1 8). This plague 
passage is not consist tent with the re* 
ceived date of the play. In my In* 
uoduction I suggest that this is a 
later insertion (1593-4). alluding to the 
1592 visitation « See line 419 (note). 

II 423. loifcrnj] plague-ffpotg. See quota- 
I 
eee 
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435 



430 



435 



440 



ron from Dekker's Siven Dmdly Siftna 
line 419 above* Compare *' death* 
pkins '* ITroilut and Crmida^ lu iii. 
I87K and '*tokm'd pestilence** [Antony 
rta CUopatra, in. x* 9). In the Prin- 
(Bcfis's reply (line 424) she refers to the 
pledgee of love ('* fairings *') at line a. 
Cotgrave haa '• Toe i A kind of rot 
among sheep; al»o, a ptague-apot or 
Cfod's token on one that hath the 
Plague** (1611).^ tn Tht Secntfi c/ 
thiRfverendf Mahttr AUxii (translated 
William Wardc, p. 38K 156^. there 
; ^' A very good rcmedie agaynst 



the markes of the plague, commonly 
called God's markes." 

425. utk Hot to undo icj] we are 
hopeless, It is useless tJ^ing to relieve 
us of our forfeiture. 

425t 427. how can . . . suti] how can 
you be at once the condemned to for- 
feit and the suppliant at law. 

434. wert you well adxfis*d .^] was 
it a rational proceeding ? Compare 
Comedy 0/ Errors ^ "• ii* 215. In your 
sober senses. 

440, fore* noi] value not. You »et 
no value on your oath. ** l/orc^ not/* 
*' it fotcfih not," *' no /or J of/* are com- 
mon early expressions. *' ^o/on:e of 
two straws " [Tk^ Four Blemenh [Hax- 
litt'a Dodslty, t. 8], 1519) ; " No forct 
of that" (Whetstone, Pramos and 
Cassandra^ il, iv. and v, iv, [1578]); 
*• if blood be spilt tn every place they 
forcr it not a mrtc" (B. Googc, The 
Popiih Kingdoms [repr. p, S], 1570), 




Asf Z,jrrf JSo^ml, I namr 1bii» b sijr dear. 

iril jrisL ISEPZ IBS. JT ^ooT Dcari again ? 
rr iiier . I i^r^ait both twain. 
I ^%si zui mc£ HI 1 bers was a cxosent. 
Kzirtvnc lir^Jmaif zi zsr rssTroKnt. 
T: ^jtfT ^.,Jg.jL Jlrr^crsas coawdy. 
Srce csTTj-nTe, scce pueaesc^an^ some d^t zany. 



454. th€}tetk¥i^4. 



460 



463. 



v» IT aer * : gnf. 



r^ M^zi Air 

: : - I "w^ai Y-n 

xs Try J93 

Yrrksiari Tr^eey. Sorae L ii6oS) ; 
** B=t scrrah is •a:^htr oa yryzrig niaser 
retzrr.'d, nor ocr feCcnr Ssza come 
from L ondon ? Rnlfk. SdtJur of 
€itJur, as the Pcritan bawd says.** 
T>TTel] savs, in a note to this passage 
(the play was attributed to ShalS- 
speare) ; ** This quiet, good-humoured, 
little sarcasm is in the manner of 
Shakespeare." It was more in his 
manner than the editor had noticed. 

remif] resign, give up. 

a6o. a consent] an understanding or 
«rt, an a^eement. Compare 
^empeit, 11. 1. 103. 
dash] frustrate, spoil. Lodge 



sses tbe verb similariy in Eupktus 
GzLiem Legmcu {Shakes. Lib, 1875, 
F^ ^53}* '59° • ** ^^^^ ^^ might . . . 
aot a=T way dash that merry day 
whh ber damps." Throw cold water 

00. 

463. avTj-teZrJtak-bcarer.spy. New 
Eug. Diet, gives an earlier example 
from Holinshed's Chrcmcle of Ireland 
(UL 1062), 1577. Compare Nashe, 
Pierce PenUesu (Grosart, ii. 118), 
1592 : ** there are spirits called spies 
& tale-carierSf obedient to Ascaroth, 
whom the Greekes call Daimona^ and 
S. John, the accuser of the brethren." 
Shakespeare has the compound again 
in Venus and Adonis^ 657 ; and com- 
pare ** one Mistress Tale -porter" 
in Winter's Tale, rv. iv. 273. See 
Timon of Athens, ill. vi. 104, for 
a similar diatribe against parasites. 
The word occurs, Mr. Craig tells 
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Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some Dick, 
That smiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 465 
To make my lady laugh when she*s disposed, 
Told our intents before ; which once disclosed, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we, 
Following the signs, woo'd by the sign of she, 

465, smiUs his] smiUi, his Qi; smiUs hii Jackson conjecture* ytan] jttrs 
Theobald ; fleers Hanmer ; imrs Jackson conjecture. 

me, in Higgins* Nomfnciator (1585) 
at Suiurro, And see Ainsworth (ed« 
1761) : ** Susurro , * . a carry-talt 
or make-bate/* 

463* pUtue-man] pick-thank or para- 
site. A ctaw'back. Thus the old 
ballad : '* Pi^use one and pUatt a//. Be 
they great, be they small. Be they 
little, be they lowe,— So pipcth the 
crowe, Sitting upon a wall, — PUuse 
on€ and fUaa all '' {circa 1570). This 
iti referred to in Twelfth Nigkt, lu, 
iv. 25. 

zany] A fool's ape, an attendant 
upon the fool or pantaloon in comedy. 
Florto has *' Zanc, the name of lohn in 
some partfi of Lombardy, but commonly 
uhcd for a silly John, a simple fellow, 
a servile drudge or foolish clowne in 
any oommedy or interlude play ** {New 
World of Words, i6n). And compare 
Nashe, PUrcr PtniUsst (Grosart, ii, 
gj), 1592 : '• Our Sceane is more stately 
furnisht than ever it was in the time of 
RORCius, our representations honour- 
able, and full of gallant resolution, not 
consisting, like theirs, of a Pantaloun, 
a Whore, and a ZanU^ but of Empcr- 
oufR, King«, and Princeii/* Ben Jon* 
i*on givcji ys a correct example of the 
xany in Nano, in his Fox (1605) ; 
•* Mount, ia«j," Volponesays to Nano, 
in 11. i. ; and a little later he calls him 
** ZaH Fritada/' 

464. mwmbit'n*wi\ prattler. The 
verb was often uf«d of repeating the 
paternoster. Compare Florio : ** No- 
vfllanU, A Ulltr of nrwa and tidings, 
a teller of taleii, ^bles and fond dis- 
courses. Also, a merry jester, ft 
pleasant buffon/* 

irtnch^r * knighi] Compare carpet- 
knight. One who is a x'aliant man at 
the trencher or plate. See " irencker* 
friend* " (parasites), Timon of Athens, 
ni. vi. 106; and ** tretKher-man,'* Much 
Ado About Nothing, h I 51. Nashe 



has trencher- attendant, trcnchcr-carricr, 
trencher-service. And compiarc Greene, 
Never Too Late ^Grosart, viii. 165K 
1590 : ** Oh Francesco (quoth heej» 
how fond haat thou becnc lead away 
with every looke, fed uppon with 
Trencher flies, eaten alive with flat- 
icrers." Here the word is synonymous 
with the rest, a parasite, tabte-&iend. 

Dick] fellow, companion, jack. A 
contemptuous term, first known in 
die combination *' desperate Dick,*' 
which occurs in Wflson, Arte of Rhe- 
ioriqtu, 1553 ; in Triall of Treasure 
(Hazlitt's Dodiley, iii. 280), 1567: and 
in Churchyard's Queen's Reception at 
Brisiot, i574» and often later, Nashe 
enumerates various Dicks in his attack 
on Richard Harvey (Grosart, iii, 6). 
As late as 1674, in Kirkman*s English 
Rog%a jrcpr. iii, 64J, it occurs: ** the 
next Duk 1 picked up for her was,*' 
etc. Recently it has come again into 
use, " Dapper Dick " was also common, 
as in Greene, Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier (Grosart, xi. 239) : '* I might 
see comming downe the hilt a brave 
dapper Dicke, quaintly attired in velvet 
and Satlin.'* 

465. smiles his cheek in years] laughs 
his face into wrinkles. Comrtare 
Twelfth Night, m. ii. yg ; Merckatit 
of Venice, f, i, 80 ; 2 Henry IV. v, 1, 
0-98; Troilus and Cressida, i, i. 40. 
Farmer quotes from Webster, Duchess 
of Malta, where a lady cannot endure 
to be in merry company, Ibr she says 
too much laughing , . , fils her too 
full of the wrinkles," For a note on 
laughter at this time, see above, line So* 

466. disposed] disposed to be merry. 
Sec above, n, i, 250 (note). 

469. she] mistress, woman. Compare 
As You Like It, im, li. 10, and W interns 
TaU, IV. iv. 360, And Nashe, Have 
With You, etc. (Grosart, iti. 163, 164), 
1596 : ** hec is as infinite in commend* 
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Now, to our pefjufy to add more terror, 

We are again forsworn, in will and error. 

Much upon this ft is: and might not you [To - 

Forestall our sport, to make us thus untrue ? 

Do not you know my lady*s foot by the square 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 

And stand between her back, sir, and the fire, 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 

You put our page out : go, you are allowed ; 

473. {To Boyifl Rcrwe. 474, square} P 4^ Rowe ; squi^r Qq. Ff t« I 

Pone, Caunbridgc ; iquirt Capcll, Malone. 475, a//*^] upp^al Ulfid f" 
cit). 478. atlouf'd] Ff 3, 4 ; aloudi Q i ; aloud F i, Q 2. 



ing h«r, as Saint Jerome in praise of 
Virginitie, , , * In one place be calls 
her the one $hee, m another the credible 
gentlewoman, in a third the heavenly 
plant, in the fourth a new starre in 
Cassiopeia/' etc., etc. 

472. Much upon this >f if] it is very 
nearly this way. Compare Mfosun 
/or Mfcuure, m. iu 242, and iv. i. 17. 

474. know my lady^t foot by the 
iquan^ Varied from the older ** have 
the length of her foot." It occurs in 
Lyiy's Euphua mid his Enf^land 

iArbcr, p, 290)1 1580: "you shall not 
HOW ihi length 0/ my footf until by 
your cunning you get commendation. ' 
And in Pasquih jfests and Mother 
Bunches Mtrrimmti (Haxlitt repr* 
p. 31) : '* The counterfeiting young 
I fi)i»tris with kind words and knavish 
I wiles, finding ihi length of his footf^ 

fate many tokens of bis love.*' And 
>ekker, The Bachtlars Banquet (Gro- 
sartt i. 263), 1603; ** having now the 
full length of his foot, then shewca she 
hcrsclfe what she is, unmasking her 
dissembling malice." In the earlier 
examples the expression has the mean- 
ing it has in the text — to know how to 
win one's love; to win one's love. 
Later, as in Mrs. Behn's Roundheads^ 
Act i, (i68a), and The Bagford Ballads 
(Wade's Reformation^ p. 7)» etc., etc., it 
had a somewhat baser sense — to know 
one's foibles, to take one's measure, for 
selfish ends. 

squart] carpenter's rule. Halliwetl 

quotes from Palsgrave {Leselaircisse' 

ment, 1530): ** Sqyar for a carpentar, 

|Ci^ft»^f#"; and '* Squyer a rule, 

IFigUt,*' See, again, WinUr's TaU^ 

m, iv, 348, and I Henry IV. u. iu 



Of sqwm » 



13. The old form tquiwt 
retained by most editors. It 
Chaucer's Ciin^p^iir/ TeiUsyThMSm- 

Hour's Tale), and see Skeal'ft UMb 
w 339. By a curious ortho^aphy thi 
word seems to have become ** square * 
in the transferred usage earlier than ihui 
in the expression *' wisdom's sMt^n!* 
Roger Ascham has ** Mquart, mk» lal 
line of wisdom " {The SckoUmmk*, 
1570). And sec King JLear^ t. i fi, 
where Craig gives an example d 
** wiBdom*s squar4 ** from Bodenhan'f 
Belvedtre, 160Q. Higgins* AToiniB- 
clator has " Norma^ r^ula . , . a 
squire or square,** Flof t^ and Cotgnmi 
use both spellings ind^^ 

475* laugh upon tht r] 

laugh upon in an intiiuiTnv anocuoo* 
ate and endearing way. Sh. 
only once elsewhere has the ex^ 
♦' apple of the eye»" in A MieU\ 
NighVt Dream J tii. li. t04» wber« it is 
used iiterally^ as here, of the pupil; 
not in the more famili^ scnie, oi 
the object of one's tendcrest soiidti 
It comes close to the expn 
"looking babies*' in one's imstn 
eye. Compare T. Bowci»* timni. 
Primaudaye'a French Aead€my, 
145 (1586): "We see our owne 
shine within thi apples of our mmgk^ 
bourns eies,** 

477. Holding a trencher] See 4bo%«, 

line 464. The r '^^ '- ts not to A 

menial, but to ai sycoplMiiU 

478. You pat < , , t]9eKLtj^ 
you are allowed] admitted (or pef> 

mitted) as a foot, you have i 
See above ^ 1. ii. 1^3. And 
"♦ an altowid fool " {Twelfth N^ 
loi), Sec '* beg us/* below, lini 



lie, (d. 
idtitiH 
ressl^^H 
stre«^H 
uis. ^^1 
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Die when you will, a smock shall be your shroud. / 

You leer upon me, do you ? there 's an eye 480 

Wounds like a leaden sword. 
Boyet. Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 
BiroM. Lo I he is tilting straight Peace ! I have done. 

En^er CoSTARD. 

Welcome, pure wit I thou part'st a fair fray. ^ 

Cost. O Lord, sir, they would know, 485 

Whether the three Worthies shall come in or no. 

481. merrily] merely Q i. 482. Hath this brave manage] Theobald ; hath 

ikis brave nuage Q i ; hath this brave manager Ft, Q 2. 484. parfst] prafst 



479. smock . . . shroud] wholly ef- 
feminate. Perhaps there is a reference 
to an expression occurring a couple of 
times in Greene, of one sentenced by 
a verdict of women, *'the verdict of 
the smock " ; ** tried by the verdict of 
the smock. Upon this they panneld 
a jurie ** (The Art of Conny-ctUching 
[Grosart, x. 60]). Women will be the 
death of you. 

481. iMden sword] Swords and dag- 
gers of lead or lath are commonly men- 
tioned figuratively as mock-weapons 
in Shakespeare; familiar as stage- 
properties. 

482. manage] A term from the riding- 
school, an evolution to which a horse 
is trained, ** specially a short gallop at 
full speed" {New Bng. Diet,). The 
term occurs in Laneham's Letter 
{Captain Cox, ed. Fumivall, Ballad 
Soc. 1871, p. 24), 1575 : " The Bryde- 
groom for preeminens had the tyrst 
coors at the Quintyne, brake hiz spear 
ires hardiments; but his mare in his 
manage did a littl so titubate, that 
mooch a doo had hiz manhood to sit 
in his sadL" 

career] A term in horsemanship, 
practically identical with the last m 
meaning. Compare ''passed the 
careers in Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
I. i. 184 (and see note, Arden edition, 
pp. 19, 2o). New Bng. Diet, quotes 
from Holinshed's Chronicle^ iii. 1033/2, 
1577-1587 : " They were better practised 
to fetch m booties than to make their 
manage or careire" Both terms be- 
longed specially to the tilting-yard. 



Gabriel Harvey uses the term as it is 
here of any course or action : ** Extra 
jocum, and to leave thessame stale 
karreeres you knowe full well it woulde 
suerly quite mare all" (Letters to 
Spenser [Grosart, i. 133], 1573-1580). 
See also p. 118. 

484. parfst . . . fray] occurs again 
in Much Ado About Nothings v. i. 114. 
Compare G. Whetstone, Promos and 
Cassandra, iix. ii. (Shakes. Lib. 1875, 
p. 277), 1578 : " To parte this fraye it 
is hye time, I can tell. My Promoters 
else of the roste wyll smell." See, too. 
Sir P. Sidney's Masque before the 
Oueen at Wanstead (The May- 
Lady), 1578 (Nichols' Progresses, 
1823, ii. 96) : ** Master Rombus . . . 
came thither with his autoritie to part 
thnrfray." 

485. 494, 497. O Lord, sir] Ben 
Jonson has this trick of speech in the 
sense of "assuredly," "how can you 
ask," in the mouths of brainless char- 
acters, as in Every Man out of his 
Humour, xi. i. : **jflis ladyl what, is 
she fair, splendidious, and amiable ? 
Gent. O Lord, sir r* and later (v. 
iv.) in a drinking scene : ** i. Cup, 
I will propose ... the health of that 
honourable countess. ... Do you 
know her, sir? 2. Cup. O Lord, sir, 
ay " ; and at iix. i. : "as dry an orange 
as ever grew : nothing but salutation, 
and * O Lord, sir / ' and * It pleases 
^u to say so, sir I * " Ben Jonson has 
It also in another comedy of manners — 
The Case is Altered, 1598. 

486. Worthies] See note, v. i. no. 
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Biron. What, are there but three ? 

Cost, NOp sir ; but it is vara fin; | 

For every one pursents three. 
Biran, And three tinaes thrice is mne I 

Cast, Not so, sir ; under correction, sir» I hope it is not sa 

You cannot beg us, sir, I can assure you, sir ; wc kacw 
what we know : 49O 

I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir, — 
Biran, Is not nine 

Cost, Under correction, sir, we know whereuntil it doth amount 
Biron, By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 
Cost. O Lord, sir ! it were pity you should get your living 

by reckoning, sir. 495 



491. kQp€^ stV] hop€ Ft 3, 4, 

45i8. puTitnts] prcsenU, »,#* reprc- 
aenls. Sec note, lines 500, 502. 

48<j* 492. under correction] Not else* 
where in Shakespeare in this form* 
Probsibl^ a asoal rustic apology in 
addreewTig a superior. Compare Ben 
Jonson^ Far tht Honour of WaUs 
{Cunningham*^ Gifford^ iii. 129 a) : •* I 
am a subject by my place, and two 
heads is better than one I imagine, 
undsr correttioH.^* See Ntw Eng, Did. 
for examples, earlier, of *' I speak under 
correction,*'' and ^'undsr your cor- 
recticn " in fierious language, as in 
Measure for Meatun^ 11. ii. 10, and 
Henry K- iii. ii* 130, and v. ii. 144. 

490. You cannot beg in] Periphrastic 
for '' we are not ^li, *' you cannot beg 
us for fools." The word *• fool " is omit- 
ted here, as at line 47S. The allusion is 
to the begging of wardship or guardian* 
ship of idiots by favourites. Sec Nare« 
{Bt'g), who refers to Btackstone (i* 8, 
t8) for the writ de idiota inquirendo. 
Narcs givea t>everal parallels. Jon son 
Bays: "One of the legal tests of a 
natural is to try whether he can 
number." See Blackstone's Com' 
mentarieif u 303, The expression 
was very common, but the words 
*• for a fool '* are rarely omitted* 
Compare Harington, MetamorpHosii of 
Ajojt (Chiswick, p. 62), 1596: *' Stul* 
tor am f>Una runt omnia : the world is 
fuU of fools, but take heed how yw beg 
him for a fool : for 1 have heard of one 
that was begged in the Court of Warda 



for a fool, and when it came to triaJ he 
proved a wiser man by nuicb tban be 
that begged him/' And Ben J<kuob, 
Entry Man out of kis Httmomrt ui. i. 

ii599) : ** He were a sweet ass : I'd &if 
im i* faith.'* See t,yly'% M»ihgr 
Bombie, i. i. (is -^ '^^ beg fix c«a 
cealment or land wai 

similarly used. tcs tlie two 

" Thy Sonne will be be^'d for a co^ 
cealed foole *' (Mother Bornkte^ rv. UL) 
Jon&on has ** beg for a riot ** tn Eficem^ 
iv. In Edwards, Oamou and Piikiai 
(anU 1570), Damon's property ts beegvd 
•'for a spy." The Court of Wai^ 
was established by Henry VllL, and 
suppressed under Charles I, 

492, 498. mhereuntil] *' wheretinid* 
occurs In Cyinhetine twice* Stidi 
compounds were often a«ed, Greene 
has ** whetherto *' in Eufhmei. hii 
Ctttsun (Grosarl, vi. xiS) [ ** where^ 
out" occurs in Sidney's Areadidt^ bL 
iii.; " whereundcr '* is in Petty*a A^«f * 
ration of Drake's Famous Vo^ufe 
(Hakluyt), 1579; and in HistrommMHrt 
Act ti. ; and compare " where agaaost* 
in Coriotanus^ iv. v. 113* 

495. By yovc] occurs five or tbt 
times elsewhere in Shak^>eare. tl 
speedily became wearisome. CoaRMK 
the old play of Ttmon {SkuMm^ IM, 
»^75» PP* 4H* 472* «»«4- *'Wliata 
dutt pate ift this t be noUttng hatb Thm. 
is his owne but only this, by ^ow^ 
(n. ly 

495, retkonittg) See t. ti. 39. 
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Biron, How much is it ? 

Cost. O Lord, sir ! the parties themselves, the actors, sir, 
will show whereuntil it doth amount : for mine own 
part, I am, as they say, but to perfect one man in 
one poor man, Pompion the Great, sir. 500 

Biron. Art thou one of the Worthies ? 
Cost. It pleased them to think me worthy of Pompey the 
Great : for mine own part, I know not the d^^ree 
of the Worthy, but I am to stand for him. 
Biron. Gro, bid them prepare. 505 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir ; we will take some care. 

[Exit. 
King. Biron, they will shame us ; let ^m not approach. 
Biron. We are shame-proof, my lord ; and 'tis some policy 

To have one show worse than the king's and his company. 
King. I say they shall not come. 510 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you now. ^ 

That sport best pleases that doth least know how. 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 



499. ihey^ thy Q i. pnfecf\ Ff, Q 2 ; fatfeci Q i, Cambridge ; purseni Grant 
White (Walker conjecture); present Collier. in] e*en Malone. 502. 

Pompijf] Qq, Ff, Capell, Msdone; Pompion Rowe (ed. 2), Cambridge, etc. 
509. king*s] king Ff 3, 4. 512. Uasf] Ff, O 2 ; best Q i. 513, 514. con- 

tents Dies . . . presents] Qq, Ff, Cambridge, Globe (with corrupt-passage mark) ; 
content Dies . . . presents Rowe (ed. x) ; content Dies in the Meal of that it doth 
present Hanmer ; content Die in the Meal of them which it presents Steevens ; 
content Lies in the Meal of those which it present Mason conjecture ; contents Die 
in the Meal of them which it presents Malone, Craig. 



499. perfecf] Probably Costard would 
say " perform," or " present.'* •• Per- 
form " for •• play " (a part) occurs several 
times in Shakespeare. 

500. Pompion] pumpkin (for Pom- 
pey). The earliest example of the 
humour of using wrong words by 
Ignorant people on the stage that I 
have noticed (of constables) is in 
Promos and Cassandra^ 1578. See 
notes in Measure for Measure (Arden 
edition, p. 30). In Sidney^s Masque 
of the May Lcuiy, 1578, he attributes 
this pleasant foible to Rombus, a 
schoolmaster ; and also ** to Lalus, the 
old shepherd," who says ** disnounce " 
for *' announce," " bashless " for " bash- 
ful" (like "pursent" for " present"). 



etc., etc. See Introduction on this 
point (and at i. i. 182, iv. ii. 44). 

502. Pompey] Costard*s indecision 
about his words is rather enhanced by 
the legitimate reading, which I see no 
reason to dter unless we also read 
" Pompion " below after he reappears in 
his part. Rowe (ed. 2) made the change. 

513, 514. contents . . . presents] For 
a summary of the explanations, with 
or without alteration of the text, 
the reader may refer to Fumess's 
Variorum edition. " Contents " means 
here contentment, the plural form 
occurring for the sake of the rhyme, 
as in Richard IL v. ii. 38 (quoted by 
Singer) : ** But heaven hath a hand in 
these events. To whose high will we 
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Dies in the zeal of that which it presents ; 
Their form confounded makes most form in mirth, 
When great things labouring perish in their birth. 
Biron. A right description of our sport, my lord. 



515 



EnUr Armado. 

Arm. Anointed, I implore so much expense of thy royal 
sweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 
[Converses with the King^ and delivers a paper to him. 

Prin, Doth this man serve God ? 520 

Biron. Why ask you ? 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God's making. 

Arm. That 's all one, my fair, sweet, honey monarch ; for, 
I protest, the schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical ; 
too, too vain ; too, too vain : but we will put it, as 525 

519. {Conversts . . .] Capell ; [Talks apart with th$ King\ Fumest. 522. 

He] Ff, Q 2; .4 Q I. Qod*s] God his q 1. 523. That's} Thai is 



I 



bound our calm contents.'* The mean- 
ing is that nothing is carried through 
satisfactorily in the sport, except the 
intense interest in producing it All 
the proper arts and forms are con- 
founded. That is what produces most 
mirth. Furness rightly paraphrases: 
** Where zeal strives to give canUntt 
and the content dies in the zeal for that 
sport which zeal presents." With the 
whole speech, compare A Midsummer^ 
Night's Dream^ v. i. 81-105. 

519. [delivers a Paper] Capell in- 
serted this in order to explain the 
King*s speech after Armado's exit. 

522. a man of God's making] A pro- 
verbial expression. Compare Peele, 
Edward I. (Routledge, 1874, p. 382), 
1593 : ** My masters and friends, I am 
a poor friar, a man of God's makings 
and a good fellow as you are, legs, 
feet, face . . . right shape and Christen- 
dom." And Tht Return from Parnas- 
suSt pt. i. (Clarendon Press, p. 43), ii. x 
(1599) : '* Luxurio, as they say, a man of 
God's makinge, as they saye, came to 
my house, as they saye.'* " A creature 
of God's making ** (Johnson and Chap- 
man, Eastward Ho^ i. i. [1605]). See 



also Webster, Westward Ho, iv. L 
(1607). Day has it in Ths lU of (Ms 
(1606), with variations: **a wnmumof 
God's making and a ladie of his own, 
and wearing their own haire"; and 
Porter, in Two Angry Womum 
Abingdon (Hazlitt*8 DodsUy, vii. 3^5] 
1599 : '* He is not a mam as Ood tmsgit 
have made him." I have not aeen this 
passage illustrated. 

523. Aofuy monarch] A common 
term of endearment in Ireland stUL 
Compare Promos and Cassandra ^pt. 
i.), IV, vii. (1578): **Sweete honny Onm- 
ball . . . hony sweete Grimball " ; 



'i 



and 



Sidney's Arcadia (repr. 1898, p. 398) : 
** honey Dorus, tell them me.^ And 
in Timon {Shakes. Lib. 1875, p. 443), 
m. v.: "Art thou well pleas'd with 
this, my hony ? *' Shakespeare makes 
a verb of tt in Homlet, m. iv. 93 : 
** honeying and making love.** 

525. too, too] The intensittve re- 
duplication occurs several times in 
Shakespeare, and was very common. 
Formerly the two words were hyphened 
or written as one. See Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 11. ii. 261 (and note, Arden 
edition). 
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they say, io Jorluna ddia guerra. I wish you the 
peace of mind, most royal couplement ! \Exit, 

Zing, Here is h*ke to be a good presence of Worthies. 
He presents Hector of Troy ; the swain, Pompey 
the Great; the parish curate, Alexander ; Armado's 530 
page, Hercules ; the pedant^ Judas Maccabaeus. 
And if these four Worthies in their first show thrive, 
These four will change habits, and present the other five. 
S$ron. There is five in the first show. 
King. You are deceived, 'tis not so. S35 

Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, the fool, 
and the boy ; — 
Abate [a] throw at novum» and the whole world again 
Cannot prick out five such, take each one in his vein. 
King. The ship is under sail, and here she comes amain. 540 



536, delta gufftd] Hanmer, Craig; dtiagttar Qq, Ff; d4la guirra ThtohsHid, 
Cambridge. 527. [Exit] Capell. 538. Ahau\ Qq, F 1 ; 4 hart Ff a, 3, 4 ; 
AbaU a MaJone. 539. prick^ Ff; Q 2 ; pkk Q i, in His] in *i Ff, Q 2. 



526. fortuna dtlla g%tgfra\ Compare 
Ben Jon&on, Can is Alttred^ t. i. (159S) : 
'* yumptr. Valentine, I prithee rumi- 
fiaie thyself welcome. V^h^v^ fortuna 

r la gu€fra t '* Juniper's business Is 
ridicule *' forced words." The ex- 
occurs in Middleton's Mon 
nbUrs besides Women ^ v, i. (1623) ; 
and in a letter dated 1624 in Court 
and Times of James /. ti, 461, 
Schmidt has an amazing comment 
{Lexicon ^ 1427). Sometimes it is ren- 
dered in English : *' Once again to 
prove the fortune of warre " (M. 
Lok, i6i2 [Hakluyt ed. (1S12), v. 
3Qi]). Schmidt includes this expression 
amongst Spanish sentences. And the 
Cambridge editors make the special 
note (reading ** de la guerra ") : '* The 
modem editors who have followed 
Hanmer^s reading ' della ' in prefer- 
ence to Thcobald*5 * dc la ' have for- 
gotten that Aimado is a Spaniard^ not 
an Italian.'^ Shakespeare may also 
have forgotten it. The only exactly 
given reference I have (bund to the 
phrase is ii\ Baretti, Italian and Eng- 
mh Dictionary^ 1798: "To try the 
chance of war. Ten tar ta/oftufia della 
gmrra.^* It is similarly written in 
Chamberlain's Letter {Court and Times) , 



and Chamberlain was a good authority. 
See also G. Harvey (Grosart. u 138}. 

527, couplement] couple. New Eng, 
Diet, cites Spenser, Fairie Qneene, vi. 
V. 24 : " And forth together rode^ a 
comely couplement/* 

528. Worthies] Sec above, v. u no. 

535. You are deceived] Docs the King 
refer to his own words,'*four Worthies " ? 
(line 532), where he must mean to eltmi> 
nate Hercules from his count, as not 
truly a Worthy. See note v. i. 1 10. 

536. hedge-priest] Ascham tises this 
term in The Scholemast^ (Arber, p, 
136) : "and therefore did aom of them 
at Cambridge (whom I will not name 
openlie) cause hedge-priestes sctte out 
of the contrie, to be made fcllowcs in 
the universitie" (1568). A contemptu- 
ous term for those plying their busi^ 
ness under hedges or by the roadside. 
Compare hedge-school^ hedge-school- 
mas^ ^ etc. Nasbe has the expression 
** hedge rakt up termes " (Grosart, iii. 
38) to express tlliterateness. 

53S. A hate [a] throw] The simplest 
alteration here would be to transpose 
** Abate** into "Bate a," and read 
*' Bate a throw at novum.*' ** Bate ** is a 
weakened form of '* abate/* and very 
familtar in the common proverb, *^ Bate 
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Enter CoSTARDy&r Ptrmpe^*. 

Cost I Pompey am, — 

B<^ct. You lie, you are wot he. 

CosL I Pompey am, — 

Bayei. With libbard's head on knee. 

Biron, Well said, old mocker ; I must needs be frieads wMj 

thee. 
Cost. I Pompey am, Pompey sumam'd the Big,^ — 
Dum. The Great. 545 

Cost, It IS " Great," sir ; Pompey sumam*d the Great ; 

That oft in field, with targe and shield, did make my foe 

to sweat : 
54a. B9ytt\ Ff 2. 3, 4 ; Befo, Q i; Btr. F i, Q 2. 

me an ace quod Bolton, " probably And at p^ 
taken firom " gleek." It occurs in Ed- 
wards' Damon and Pitkias (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley^ h\ 77), anU 1566 ; m Whet- 
stone's Promos and Cassandra (pt. L), 
IV. vii, (1578) ; Day, Blind Beggar, 
t6oo ; Hcywood, Fair Maid of Ex- 
change ^ 1607^ etc, etc. ; and as late as 
Smollett's Humphrty Clinker (Letter, 
September 17, 1771). " Abate " means 
to omit, except. Ben Jonson refers to 
the above saying in TaU f*/ a Tub, lu 
i. : ** Go to, I will not hai€ him an ace 
on *t/* that is to say, I will concede or 
withdraw nothing. See Nares ; and for 
batr see The Tcmpfst, 11. i. log. *' Ahaii 
a throw '* means^ reduce or take away 
the players hy one. Sec next note, 

538. novum] A ^ame at dice, properly 
called novum qutnqui^ from the two 
principal throve being nine and five 
(Schraidi). Compare Greene's Tu 
Quoqut, or The City Gallant, 16 14 
(Hazlttt's Dodsliy, xu 219), referred to 
by Nares ; " By the cross of these 
hilta, I 'It never play at gleek again 
whilst I have a nose on my face; I 
smell the knavery of the game. . . . 
Sp^ndall. Change your game for dice ; 
wc are a fiiU number for Novum/* 
They were six in number, which being 
reduced by one ** throw *• (or player) 
becomes five, as in the text. Neverthe- 
less, Furness says this Hne ts " an 
obscurity quite dark enough to justify 
the Globe cdition*a obelus.*' Dekker 
mentions the game in The Belman 0/ 
London (Grosart, iii. 120), 160S. He 
says the principal use of the cheating 
dice known as langrets was at novum. 



that mil not 
play a groaie at Novum wtH loie s 
hundred pound at Haiard, and he tW 
whU not lose a shilling at Dyce, will 
play away his patrimony at CM^taJ' 
This tract of Dekker's i« a r^ittli ti 
Barman's Caveat and a tract by H%\A 
Mumchance attributed formerly to 
Greene, and dated 1592, 

the tohule world again} Compare 
The She^hrrdesi Ftlismena (Vonge'i 
trans, of Montmayor's Diana\ {SktStts. 
Lib, p. 293, cd, i^7S) : '* there w«i 
not such a mastcf in the whole m&rtd§ 
againeJ* Sec also Riekatd IfL L 
ii. 46. 

542. Ithhafd's head] leopard's bead. 
'* In old French, the tangtiage alike ol 
heraldry and of our early statutes, th^ 
term leopart means a lion p^tsmM 
guar dan t. . . , The leopard's ktod, 
therefore, ts properly the head of a lion 
passant guardant, which in fact is a 
lion's front face" (Cripps' OU £*#. 
lish PlaU, p. 46, 1891). Theobald 
quoted Cotgrave : '* Ma^quine, The 
representation of a lion's keud, Ac,, 
upon the elbow, or knee of some old- 
fashioned garments.*' In Shen¥Ood*t 
English-French Dictionary (1672) this 
is given '• A libbard's head (on ihc 
knees or elbows . . .^, Masqmim^*^ 
See note at *' vane,** iv. t. 93 for s noCi 
realistic suggestion. 

544. Pompey . . . Big] Sec Mtotmn 
for Measure, lu L 230 (and ocMe, 
Arden edition). Sec ** Pompey the 
Huge,** line 675, below, note. 

5^7. iarpi\ shield. Commofl la 
earlier — -"" 
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And travelling along this coast, I here am come by chance, 

And lay my arras before the legs of this sweet lass of 
France. 

If your ladyship would say, " Thanks, Pompey/' I had done. 
Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey* SS' 

Cosi. Tis not so much worth ; but I hope I was perfect, 

I made a little fault in ** Great." 
Biron. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves the best Worthy. 

Enter Sir NATHANIEL /e?r Alexander. 

N atk. When in the world I Uv'd, I was the world's com- 
^H mander; $55 

^H By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering 
^H might : 

^H My scutcheon plain declares that I am Alisander, — 
^Khye/. Your nose says, no, you are not ; for it stands too right i 
^^Btro$t. Your nose smells " no/* in this, most tender-smelling f 
^H knight. 

^^^rift. The conqueror is dismay' d. Proceed, good Alex- 
ander, 560 



559. lAiiJ khQi; tfus Ff, Q 2, 

554. My hat to a hal/pmny] HalJt- 
well quotes ffom Lodge, Wits Miserie 
(j>, 631, 1596: ** Hee h the only man 
living to brin^ you where the best 
lloour U, and it is his hat to a halfe 
pfui^ but hee will be drxinke for com- 
Danie.'* See note at •' I *ll lay mv 
hmd I0 any good man's hat " (1. i. 291). 
Biron seems to be fond of betting in 
hats. Caps v^re common ei in this 
connection ; perhaps earlier. 

558. nose « , . stands too flight} refers 
to a well-known physical peculiarity of 
Alexander. Compare North's Plutarch^ 
1579 : ** Lysippus . . . hath perfectly 
drawn and resembled Alexander's 
manner of holding his neck, somewhat 
hanging down towards the left side" 
(Temple edition, vii. 5). And in De la 
Frimaudaye^s French Academy, 1577 
(trans. T. B., chap. xiii. [1586]) : '' Wee 
reade that Alexander the Great and 
Alphonsiift, King of An agon, having 
each of them somewhat a wry necke, 
this by natttrc, the other through 
custome. the flatterers and courtiers 
held their necks on the one side, to 



counterfeit that imperfection.** This 
part of the French Academy has been 
utilised by Robert Greene, and the 
above passage will be found in his 
Tritetm^oHt part ii. (1587) (Grosart, ili 
148). Futtcnham refers to the fc 
in The Arte of EngUsh Poisu (Ai 
p, 302), 1589 : ** It was mislikcd in the 
Emperor Nero, and thought uncomely 
for him to counterfet i'Ylexander the 
Great, by holding his head a little 
awrie, and neerer toward the tone 
shoulder, because it was not hh ownc 
natiirall/' Stcevens first drew atten- 
tion to this point. 

559. Your nose smells " no "] Compare 
again North's Plutarch, ul supra : ** 1 
remember I read also in the com- 
mentaries of AriHtoxenue, that his akin 
had a marvellous good Suivour, and that 
his breath wa.^ very sweet, insomuch 
that his body had so sweet a smell of 
it self, that all the apparel he wore next 
unto his body, took thereof a passing 
delightful savour." '* Most tender - 
nmeiling " is therefore a very fitting de- 
scription. Douce noticed this allusion. 
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Nati, When m Ae world I Ihr'd, I was the world's cos- 

BfffL Most true; 'tis right: yoa were 90, Alisaoder. 

Birwrn. Pompcy Ibe Great, — 

C^^ Yom servant, and Costard, 

Siftm. Take away the conqtiefor, take away Altsander. 965 

Cost. [TV NaiAimul] O! sir, you have overthrown 
AUsaader the cpncpieror. You will be scraped out 
of the painted cloth for tills: your lion, that holds 
his poll-axe sitting ofi a dose-stool, wilt be ^tven to 
Ajax : he will be the ninth Worthy. A conqueror, Sf<r 
and afeard to speak ! mn away for shame, Altsander. 
[NathaMuI reiins^ There, an 't shall please yxm : 
a foolish mSd man ; an honest man, look yoa, and 
soon dashed! He ts a marveUous neighbour, in 
900th, and a very good bowler ; but, for AUsander, 



571. a/«arrf] Q t ; ^nid Ff, Q 2. 

5fi6. paimitii dM] dodi or canvas, 
%arioitsly painted in oil, and used as 
hangings* or for decoration, or in form- 
log paxtitionB in interiors. This may 
be taken as the exact sense here, on 
accottnt of tbe words ** scraped out/* 
but tbe tenn was also used ot tbe arras 
or tapestry (in spite of Dyce's Gl&$iary) 
whtch formed the hangings in many 
cases, •*The Nine Worthies" was a 
favourite subject : ** Thou woven 
Worthy in a piece of arras Pit only to 
enjojr a wall '* {Tkt DouhU Marriage^ 

[iv. ill [Dycc's Btaumomt and FUlckrr, 
vi. 387]). Alexander was the chtefest 
worthy. Compare Whillock, Zootemia 
(p. 171), i6s4« quoted by Narcs: "That 
Alexander was a souldier, pcanUd cloths 

I wilt conlbaee: the painter dareth not 
leave him out of the nine worthies/* 

568, 569. lion . . , clou-^tcoT^ In 
Gerard Leigh's Acctdens of Armoris, 
1591, the arms of the worthies are 
given : ** The fourth was Alexander, 
the which did beare Geules, a tion 
or, seiante in a charger, holding a 
batilc-ax argent" (fol, 23^ Toilet 
quoted this ; see Stcevcns' Snakesptare^ 

1793. 

570. Ajax] punning on a jakis, an 
old name for a privy. The word occurs 
again in King Leaft il ii. 72. The 




57S 



57a. [Natk. wHhn\ CapdL 574, 5^^ 

quibble became very cantflsoii 6m lie 
title of a work by Skt lokm Hsft^g^oa, 
Th€ MtttumorphimM if Ajom^ ^91^ 

See Naahe's Works {Grossut^^ — '^ — 
"The pithie tractate of Ai 
Henry Hutton calls it, is 
referred to by contetnporaiy 
Sir John was forbidden the Court iitl 
but in 1598 his friend Robert Marlclttiii 
wrote to him, saying, *'Yoor book is 
almost forgiven and t may say for^ 
gotten, but not for its lacke of wit or 
satyr . , . and tho' her Hteboesi 
signified displeasure in outward son, 
yet did she like ' the marrow of your 
book*" \Nuga AnHqua, tl. sS;) 
11779). Sir John Harington may ba^ 
borrowed his quibble from this passage, 
but likely enough it was common pro- 
perty earlier. 

573-575- ^^ km^t mam , . , mti m 
pery pood bowkr] Furnivall fotiod tliii 
saying, "Am hamst man OMd a goti 
homUr^^* in Clarke's ParmmUiofim^ 
^639 (Centufit qf Prayu). Ltka 
Thomas Fuller, M.D., and Ray, Claris 
turned over his Shakei|)eate to fiji bss 
lists. 

574. doMkid] disptrite^i dish^uteaed^ 
See above, line 462, for a sligbfiy 
different use* Compaie ^" 
ill. ai4* 
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— alas ! you see how 'tis, — a little o'erparted. But 
there are Worthies a-coming will speak their mind 

- in some other sort. 

•% 

Prin, Stand aside, good Pompey. 



Enter HOLOFERTifES for /udas, and MOTH /or Hercules, 

HoL Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 580 

Whose club kill'd Cerberus, that three-headed canis ; 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 
Quoniam he seemeth in minority, 

Eigo I come with this apology. 585 

Keep some state in thy exit, and vanish. \Moth retires, 
Judas I am, — 

Dum. A Judas ! ^ 

HoL Not Iscariot, sir. 

Judas I am, ycleped Maccabaeus. j ^ S90 

Dum. Judas Maccabaeus dipt is plain Judas. I y 

Biron. A kissing traitor. How art thou prov'd Judas ? 

576. '^J Johnson, Cambridge ; '^s Q i, Ff ; %V% Q a ; 'iu; Capell, Steevens. 
581. foiiM] Rowe, Cainbridge ; cantu Qq, Ff. 592. prov*d] F 2 ; proud Q i ; 

prou*d F I, Q 2. 



576. o*erparted] given too difficult a 
part. Compare §en Jonson, Bar- 
thoUmuw FcAf^ in. i. (1614) (Cunning- 
ham's Gifford^ ii. 174 h) : '* Quarhus, 
How now, Numpsl almost tired in 
your protectorship, overparUd^ over- 
patUd? " New Eng, Diet. Quotes this. 

580, 581. Hercules , . . club] See note 
at V. i. zio. Hercules with his club 
was another fiivourite in the painted 
cloth, or "worm-eaten tapestry," the 
tailors* libraries of the day. See Much 
Ado About Nothing, in. iii. 145, 146. 
See an example of "the forces of 
Hercules " introduced, in mummery, at 
IV. i. 93 (note). 

58a imp) See i. ii. 5 (note). 

582. shrimp] Compare 1 Henry VI. 
II. iii. 23. Craig quotes from Higgins, 
Nomemclator (1585), in a note at that 
passage in the Little Quarto Shake- 
speare. A term of contemot still in 
ase in the north of Ireland, properly 
applied to a diminutive, scraggy person. 



Gabriel Harvey uses it in Piercers 
Supererogation (Grosart, ii. 46), 1592: 
" Agrippa was an urcheon, Copernicus 
a shrimpe. Cardan a puppy, Scaligcr a 
baby, Paracelsus a scab, Erastus a 
patch, Sieonius a toy, Cuiacius a patch 
to this Termagant.** And in How a 
Man may Chuse a Good Wife (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, ix. 40), 1602 : " That shrimp, 
that spindle-shank, that wren, that 
sheep biter, that lean chitty-face." 
See, too, Ben Jonson, Love*s Welcome 
at Welbeck ; and Narcissus, edited by 
Miss M. Lee, p. j (1602). 

589. Not Iscartot] From John xiv. 22, 
as Furnivall notes. 

591. dipt] The two senses, to shear 
and to embrace, are quibbled with, as 
well as the word-play with ** cleped.*' 

592. A kissing traitor] A "Judas kiss" 
became proverbial at an early date. 
Compare The Booke in Meeter of Robin 
Conscience (Hazlitt, Early Poplar 
Poetry, iii. 245), circa 1550 : " And that 
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HoL Judas I am, — 

Dum The more shame for you^ Judas. 

HoL What mean you, sir ? 59$ 

Boytt, To make Judas hang himself, 

HoL Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 

Biron. Well followed : Judas was hatig'd on an elder. 

HoL I will not be put out of countenance. 

Biron. Because thou hast no face. 600 

HoL What is this? 

BoyeL A cittern-head. 

Dum. The head of a bodkin. 



you have given him many a Judas hint 
Your act will declare how you have done 
amis&e." And &ee Greene's Afba^io 
(Grotart, ui. 21 1), 1584; ^nd G, 
Harvey, NotabU LetUr, 1593, 

597, you are my elder] a proverbial 
bit of chafF. Compare Lyly's Endymion, 
II, ii. : '^ y'ou will be mineetd€r^ because 
you &tand upon a stoole."^ And see 
Comedy of Errors, \\ u 420. Still in use ? 

59S, Judai . , . elder] An old legend, 
Dyce quoted Sir jfohn Mand^vitl 

1p. iiSf ed. 1725^, 1364 : '* And faste 
»y, is 2 it the Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him selfe upon, for despeyt ihat 
he hadde, when he «oide and betrayed 
our Lorde/' See also The Viiion of 
Piers the Plowman (edited Skeat, i. 
36) ; ** Judas he japed with the 
lewes selueTi And on an elUrue tree 
hongede him after,'* And in Shake- 
speare's time in Marlowe, Jew of 
Malta, IV. vi. 72 (Bullcn) : " The 
hat he wears Judas left under the 
tider tree when he hanged himself"; 
and Ben Jon»on» Every Man out of his 
Humour^ iv. iv : ** He shall be your 
Judas, and you shall be his elder 'tieit 
to hang on,'' Brand quotes from 
Gerard's Herbal, cd, Johnson, p. 1428 : 
** The Arbor Juda [Cetcis siliqtMstrum] 
is thought to be that whereon Judas 
hanged himself^ and not upon the elder- 
tree, as it is vulgarly said." It is 
doubtful, to say the least of it| if our 
elder grew within reach of Judas* It 
iH not native in Palestine. 

Go 2 622, This personal description 
of Holofernesi recalls that of Gabriel 
Harvey by Nashe in Have With Yon to 
Saffron Waldfn (Grosarl's Naske, iif. 
137-138, and elsewhere). See note at 



IV. ii, 77-81, and Introduction. Nax&e 
gives a woodcut of Harvey (iii. 35J. 

602. cittern^head] ** The nit^m hftd 
usually a head groteaqueJy caf%<ed «t 
the extremity of the neck and fitmer- 
board" (Nareit). Nares cites atvml 
parallels and compares Garganuta's 
lamentation for ^' Badebcc, who hid a 
face like a rebec" (Motteux*s RAMmt^ 
ii, 24), See Marston's S^^mtgw if 
Villainy (Bullen's MarsUm, m, joc): 
'* Shall brainless ciiUm-hiaettt OKb 
jobbernoul. Pocket the very gcfim of 
thy soul ? " And DekJcer, Jl^^ mm 
in London, Act i. ^Pearsoti, iv. 137J3 
** Fidling at least half an hour 00 M 
citterne with a man's broken head ai ii, 
so that I thtnk 'twas a barber surgeon ** £ 
and ace Fletcher's Loxfe's Cure ; " Vol 
citUrn-head^ you ill-countenanced cor.* 
For a description of this musicaJ tiv* 
strument, somewhat like the guitax, wm 
Chappetrs Popular Music, p, loi. 

603* head of a bodkin] Bodkins, kx^ 
jewelled pins Cor ladies' hair, apf«ear 
abundantly as New Year's gifts to 
Queen Elizabeth from 1580 to t$/^K 
See Nichols' Progresses of Qmms 
Elisabeth, ii. 389*499, The heada or 
tops were various in form, oRen flonMcn 
in gold or Amall precious stones* ti 
1586-1587 two occur: ** Iteoo l^ppc 
bodkins of golde, th' one a Ave, th* 
other a spider/' and '*a hodJUmtf uC 
stiver with a tittle osuidge of ffM," 
They seem to have been very iuaioQ* 
able at this especial neiiod. Cotnpane 
here Flofto's New World of WordMi 
^* Puntarvolo, a bodkin, u head-needlCv 
a goldsmith's pounccr. Also a nice, a 
coy, or sclfe- conceited fellow, a man 
that stands upon nice Suites, a 6Ade> 
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A death s face in a ring. 

The face of an old Roman coin, scarce seen, 605 

The pommel of Caesar's falchion* 
The carved bone face on a flask. 

Saint George's half-cheek in a brooch. 



6q6. fakkum\fauckwn Q t; faulchion Ff, Q 2. 



hL%M Ft Qq, 



607. cariftd boH£] carv*d' 
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£iufte, a carpcft a scrupufoua, over^ 
weentng man," Ben Jonson ^ves thid 
name (Puntarvolo) 10 one of his best 
delineations {Cynthia's Revels). 

604. deaih^s ^ace in a ring] Death's 
head rings, with the motto memento 
morit were in early popularity. See 
J Henry I V, ni. lii. 34, 35 ; Merchant 
of Vtnice^ i. ii. 55 ; and 2 Henry IV, n, 
iv- 55, The earliest example I have 
found is in Greene*s Far^wtll to Follit 
(Grosart, ix, 239), 1591 : " The oldc 
Countcsse spying on the finger of 
Seignior Cosifno a ring with a death's 
head ingraven, circled with thi« poesie, 
Qrntus ad vitam." And see Greene's 
^ever Too Late (Grosart* viii. 30) for 
le real thing : ** I have in my cell A 
man's acuJl which calls this 
it to mind That as this is so 
my ending be." 
606. Cirsar's falchion] I presume 
is is also from a painted cloth 
esentation of Cesar. Cnsar's 
'd is, however, famous in legend. 
Bayle Rays {DirUonaty of Htstory, ed. 
'735» "• 4 '9» note) : ** 1 forgot an Act 
of Religion which is very curious. 
The Averni boasted to have Julius 
^irsar*s tword, and showed it still in 
lutarch's time, hung up in one of 
eir Temples. Cxsar saw it and 
aughed but would not sufTer his Men 
to take it away. Fie considered it as 
consecrated Thing *' (Fiutarch, in 
Apofh, p. 720 £). It is a long jump 
':om this to the days of Smollett. 
I Peregrine Pickle, chap, xipciv. (1750), 
is sword is in our own country : 
♦* The company walked up hilt to visit 
[Dover] castle, where they saw ihc 
imord of Julius Casar, and Queen 
Elizabeth *s pocket pistol." Czsar 
wu much more in evidence in EHza* 
beihan times than now ; existing 
popularly perhaps, only in '* as dead 
as JuliiiH CiEsar," Dat in those 
days Cesar's wine was at Dover (H, 



Peacham, in Cory at). Ciesar's bread 
(gone sour) ia in Beaumont and Fletcher 
and in Ben Jonson. Deloncy saw salt 
and wine in the Tower of London 
which had been there ever since Caesar 
left tt : *' the wine was grown so thick 
it might have been cut like a jelly.** 
Nashe mentions the wine also. Caspar *s 
salt beef is in Beaumont and Fteichcr's 
Love*s Pilgrimage. His money is in 
^'ke Jestz of George Peel These 
imaginings did not arise from any 
pictorial Ccaar. 

607. carved hone face on a flask] Sec 
Romeo and Juliet, tit. iii. 132. Cot* 
grave has '* Flasque, as Flascm ; also» 
Si flask t or box, for powder." There 
are several prints of early flasks in 
Demmin's Arms and Armour (pp. 535, 
536, Beirs ed. 1877). Some are of 
horn of the end of the sixteenth 
century^ of German origin, all orna- 
mented with carved work. One is a 
** German primer *' of this period in- 
laid with ivory, circular, wfth a gro- 
tesque central face. A I ' IwATds' 
Damon and Pithias \ \ says ; 
"he is but a tame riiw.aii, tuat can 
swear by his fltxsk and iwich-box, and 
God's precious lady *' (Ha^litt's Dodi- 
Uy, iv, 67). 

608. half-cheek] profile, side-face. 
The same as "half-face" in King 
John, I. i. 94. 

brooch] an ornament or jewel 
often worn in the hat ; or a badge 
of leather or pewter to indicate the 
wearer's business. Comnare Dekker*s 
If this be not a good P)ay (Pearson, 
iii. 289) ; *• The cittic watcr-bcarcra 
(trimly dight) With yellow oaken 
tankards (ptnd upright) Like brooches 
in their hats/* The badge of a servant 
was usually worn on the sleeve. Dek- 
ker mentions the brooch in the hat 
again in Satiromastix (Pearson, i. 21 7J. 
See Naresi and AWm Well that Ends 
Wdll, u I 171. 
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Dum, Ay» and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a toothdrawer. 610 

And now, forward ; for we have put thee in countenance, 

fHoL You have put tne out of countenance, 
Biron* False : we have given thee faces. 
HoL But you have outfaced them all, 

Biron. An thou wert a Hon, we would do so. 6l^ 

Boyet. Therefore, as he is an ass, let him go. 

And so adieu ^ sweet Jude ! nay, why doth thou stay ? 
/ Dum. For the latter end of his name. 
^ Biron. For the ass to the Jude? give it him : — Jud-as, away! 
Hoi, This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 620 

Boyei, A light for Monsieur Judas ! it grows dark^ he may 
stumble. [Holofemes reiins. 

Prin. Alas I poor Maccabaeus, how hath he been baited. 

Enter Arm ADO /or Hector. 
Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles: here comes Hector in 

arms. 
Dum, Though my mocks come home by me, I will now 

be merry. 
King. Hector was but a Troyan in respect of this. 

6i6« as hi is an ass] Q ;i» Ff 3, 4 ; as ht is, an ass Q i, Ff i, 2. 



. 



Troyan] Qq, Ff ; Trojan Rowc, etc. 

609, 610. brooch 0/ lead ... in the 
capo/ a iooihdrawer] Compare Taylor, 
Wit and Mirth (Hindley's rcpr. p, 62), 
1630 ; *' In Queen Elizabeth's dayes, 
there was a fellow that wore a brooch 
in his hat like a tooihdraw4f\ with a 
Rose and Crown and two letters/* 
HaJHwell quoted this. 

61 a. out of couftUnance] See above, 
line 272, for a reference to Puttenham, 
New Eng, Diet, has an earlier example 
than Love*s Labour '1 Lost, 

615^ 6t6. lion , . , ass] Suggested by 
^sop's fable of the as© in the lion's skin* 
Compare Nashe, Foure Lettfrt Con- 
futed (Grouart, ii, 226), 1593 : " steale 
Tully, Btealc, TuUy, away with the Asse 
in the Liangs akinnc." And Ben Jonson, 
Case is Atttred: "put off this lion*s 
head, your ears have discovered you.*' 
The application of the fable is gener- 
ally an here, when the lion its found to 
be afi asa he is told to clear out. 
Another quibble h suggested here by 
Furnivall, from Heytvood's Provirbs 



627,661, 



and Epigrams f 1562 (Spenser Soc, p* 
92) : *' An ass was given to a rapacioui 
governor named Jude/' etc. A stand* 
ing joke. Lyly has the ^une quibble 
on the name My das (iv. i), 

617. adieu . . . Jude] Compare tbe 
quibbling at iu» t. 127, 12S, on esduw 
and ynt\ 

620. humble]'* courteous, ^*'f^*-A*r.i..f,t, 
kind '• (Schmidt). The q =.- 
gests this meaning, but no tc 
is admitted in New BHg, Ihti, Sec 
line 726 below. 

621. Monsieur yudas} The frequent 
use of " Monsieur ** reminds as wc m 
in France. 

622. Maccabaus * . * baitgd] An eiily 
example of Jew-baittng. 

625. come hofiu} return whence they 
started, 

by me] in my case. Compare *' I would 
thou hadst done so by Ctaudio ** (A#«aj- 
urefor Measure^ v. i, 4~ ' '•- "^- ^^*t 

627. TroyaH]mt:fc\ id 

of good fellow. See 1; , 
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^fCtMg, I think Hector was not so clean-timbered, 
^^LoHg. His leg is too big for Hector. 
^^Dum. More calf, certain. ' 

^^boyet. No ; he is best indued in the smalK 
^^Siron^ This cannot be Hector, 
^^Dum, He 's a god or a painter ; for he makes faces. 
^^^rm. •* The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
^^ Gave Hector a gift," — 
Dum. A gilt nutmeg. 
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635 



65a, in] 



630, Htclor) Ff, Q 2 ; Hecion Q i j Huior'i Capell, Cambridge. 
wUk Ff 3, 4. 637, A gilt nutmtg] Ff, Q 2 ; A gift nuimtg Q i. 

637, gilt] A sense of gild, equivalent 
to the old cookery term •* cndore/' which 
Beems to have escaped the dictionaiica 
and commentators. The term ia used 






6*9. cUan-Hmbered] well-built. Com- 
pare Ben J on son, Ev€ry Man out of 
hit Hnmvury Induction : ** O, good 
words, good words ; a weU-timbtred 
fellow, he would have made a good 
.column " ; and Greene, A Quif> for 
U^itart Courtitf (Grosart, xi, 290) ; 
^ H\^ Comrade that bare him company 
was a iotly light timb€r*d tack a 
Napes/* Halliwcil refert* to Nowifw- 
ciator, 1585, for a '* slender timbered 
fellowe.'* 

631. calf] fool; as well as part of 
leg. 

632. imalty the part of the leg below 
calf ^Schmidt). The expression 

\it% twice in Sidney's Arcadia {autt 
•' in her going, one might 
nes discern the small of her leg, 
, with the foot, was dressed in a 
i pair of velvet buskins" (bk. i.) 
1898, p. 64) ; and in bk. v. : 
' Pyrocles came out led by Sympathus, 
dothed after the Greek manner in a 
Dng coat of white velvet reaching to 
he imall of his leg '* (p, 456), Craig 
^«ivea me a reference to Hakluyt 
(Maclehose ed, vi, 4): ** about their 

Iimes and smalUs of their legs they 
lavc hoopB of golde " {Voyage of John 
Udred, i^^y), 
634. H<*i , , . facii] Proverbial, in 
fuller's Gnomologiii. SecM*rt* Talis^ 
Vitti^ Questions and Quickie Answerest 
^drxpUasanl to be Rrtvfrf/, 1567 {drca 
540), edited W* C. Hazlitt. 1864, pp. 
06-107; and Taylor, The SculUr, 
6ia (tij, az [1630]). 
635. armipoUni] a title of Mars. It 
occurs in Chaucer's Knight's TaU^ 
ii. 34 : •* Thcr ittood the tempul of 
Marx army potent.** 




by Hugh Plat [DelighU for LadiesU 
1600; The Art of Preserving (ca. 
t6u) ; "a, 13* The making of sugar- 
plate, and casting thereof in carved 
moldes, , . . Set it (the paste) against 
the fire till it bee dry on the inside, 
then with a knife get it out as they 
used to doe a dish of butter, and drie 
the backside, then gilde it on the edges 
with the white of an egge laidc round 
about the brim of the dish with a 
pensile, and presse the gold downe 
with some cotton, & when it is dric 
skew or brush off the gotde with the 
foote of an Hare or Conic." Probably, 
though not so stated, sal7f on was used. 
See Tbeophiius' Arts of the MiddU 
Ages, translated by R. Hendric, 1847, 
p. 41 and elsewhere ; and see New 
Eng. Did. {Endore). No gold was used 
in this Riding, Was there ever any tn 
the '* gtltied pill " ? There is another 
eicample in Hugh Plat (op. tit,) : 
**a, ID. To make Jumbolds . . . then 
uke a feather and gild them, then put 
them again into the oven/* An earlier 
illustration occurs in The Secretes 
of Alexis of Piemontt translated by 
William Warde, 1568 (p, 93, The Fill 
Booke) : ** To make a Hcour that 
malceth a golden colour without golde. 
Another licour of the colour of golde 
for to write, and to gili^ yron, woode, 
glasse, bone and other like thyngs^" 
Yolk of egg, quicksilver and salt 
armoniak ate the ingredients. Hence 
the gilded rosemary, gilt wheat, gilded 
bride- branches, etc., of Ben Jonson 
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Biron, A lemon. 
[ Lomg-. Stuck with cloves. 
- Dttm. No, cloven. 
Arm. Peace I 

" The annipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion ; 

641. Pmtt f] omitted Ff, Q 2. 

and oihcfft. And in Nichols, Pro- 
gTtsstSy ii, 78 ; '* a greate pye of 
quynscs and wardyns guUt " (1577-8). 

637. gili nutmtg^ Compare Ben Jon- 
son, Tk* Gipsits Mitamuifphoicd^ 1621 : 
•' 1 have lost an incliantcd nvimtg^ all 
gildfd ovct^ was in chanted at Oxford 
Jot me^ to put in my sweetheart's ale 
a mornings.*' In a note to this passage, 
Qifiord says ^* the practise of gilding 
fmimtgi however strange it may appear 
WIS tttlficiently common.*' ** A guiU^d 
imiMi^, and a race of gineer/' occurs 
in tbc Aff^tumai* Sh^phtd (BumfiM, 
1594), and in many other |K>em8 of 
that age. These ** many other poems " 
await discovTry, But gilt nutmegs are 
met With later sometimes. In an 

iiomni of Rtv^fifU {HatUian Miscel* 
* my^ vii. 159J "A dozen of gilt nut- 
> mfgi *' occurs tn i66n. H alii well quotes 
from I>ryden*s En^hamUd Island^ 
cd* 1676. p. 15 : ♦* This will be a dole- 
ful day with old Beits : she gave me a 
gilt nutmeg at parting." One of these 
reference^ is mine, and no more have 
been advanced. The little ailvcr, or 
silver-gilt, nutmeg holders, double- 
lidded, with a grater inside, are familiar 
enough of the Queen Anne and Gcor- 
gian period. These are mentioned 
by Congreve (Lone for Lovi, n, iii.), 
1695 : •» a little nutmeg grater [silver] 
which she had forgot in the caadle 
cup *' ; and in Tom Browne (Litters 
from the Deod^ pt- iii,, circa 1700) ; 
*' plundered me of a silver spoon and 
nutmtg grater." No doubt the nutmeg 
lii^^ted a long time, a slight sprinkle of 
the fitrong flavour being sufficient in 
ale, port-wine, etc. The gilding may 
have been a preser\^ttve from the 
effects of atmosphere, from dust, and 
ti]40 ornamental. Compare the abun- 
dantly mentioned ** gilded rotemary " ; 
and see last notet 

638, 639. lemon* Stuck trtiA cloitn] 
Oranges were more commonly used in 
this manner, but oranges and lemons 



seem to have been used iod 
nately for the same purpottes. In I 
little volume of Hugh Plat, quoted frtua" 
at line 637, in the receipt (b, 4) for 
** Spirit of Wine," etc., *' L^wnmom oc 
Orengc pils " arc used ; and elsewhere, 
marmalade is made of oranges ot 
lemons: ** (a, 41). Take ten Lrmmoia 
or Oranges and boyle them with halfc 
a dozen pippins," etc. Bat we are 
happily told what the use of the orangr 
»tuck with cloves was. It was, liSe 
the nutmeg, for the ale. Sec (a, jal: 
" Divers excdltni kind£s of hottU Ati. 
, . , 1 cannot remember that ever 1 
did drinke the sage ale at any time, aa 
that which is made by mingling ti»t> or 
three droppes of the extracted oyle of 
sage with a quart of Ate. . . . The 
like t$ to bee done with the oylc of 
Mace or Nutmegs, But if you will 
have a right gossips cup that fSmB 
farre exceede all the ale that ever 
MotheT Bunch made . , . tunne halfe 
a pinte of white Ipocras. . . . Some 
commendc the hanging of roastx 
Oranges prickt full of cloves tn 
vessell of ale, tilt you finde the 
thereof sufficientlie graced to 
ownc liking.'* HalUwell quo 
Brad well, 1636, that a lemon 1 
with cloves was a good thing _ 
occasionally against pestilence; 
Dr. Rawlinson states that the 
tioner of Charles I. found an ora 
full of cloves in the king's 
More to the purpose is Su 
extract from Lupton's Notable Tkimg^i : 
" Wine wytl be pleasant in taste and 
flavour, if an orenge or a lymon {sii^ 
round about with cloaves) be han|i 
within the vessell that it touch not 
wyne. And so the wync %\7ll be pd 
served from foystines and cvjll sav 
(ti. 36 [1595}}. The alliance bctwo 
the orange and dove i^ verv olh 
referred to. Compare Ben Jonsofl 
characters Orange and Clove, in £» 
Man out of hit Humour^ 
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A man so breathed that certain he would fight ; yea 

From morn till night, out of his pavilion, 6^5 

I am that flower/' — / 

9um. That mint. 

ng. That columbine. 

\rm. Sweet Lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 
ng. I must rather give it the rein» for it runs against 

Hector. 
^m. Ay, and Hector 's a greyhound. 650 

irw. The sweet war-man is dead and rotten ; sweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried ; when he 
breathed, he was a man. But I will forward with my 
device. Sweet royalty, bestow on me the sense of 
hearing. 655 

Prin. Speak, brave Hector ; we arc much deh'ghted, 

' 644- fight ; yta\ Qq, Ff, Steevens, Cambridge^ Globe ; fight ye Rowe (cd, a), 

^Dycc, etc, 652, 653. when he , . . man] Q i, Capell *t uq, : omitled Ff, Q a, 
^■^5, [Btron %itps to Costard and whispers him] CapeU ; [BiroH whisper i Costard] 
^^Bt€cven»f Craig i omitted Cambridge, Globe. 

■ H 
^iind ( 
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644. breathed] in such good wind 
Kiind condition that he would fight, yea 
from morn to night. The aHcraiton 
to **ye" cnfoebleii the sense. For 
*♦ breathed " see Taming of the Shrew ^ 
Induction, ii. 50; Venns ar^d Adonis, 6yH^ 
Compare the old play of The 
famimg 0/ a Shrew, 1594 {Shakes. 
lib. T875, p. 165), I. i, : *'Makc the 
loni^ brfaihdf Tygrc broken winded *' ; 

fid Gascoignc*& The Hermit* s Tale 
lichols, i. 557), 1575 : "My vaunting 
lyne being nowe prctyly well 
'eathed "—that h to say» exercised. 
646. columbine] Compare A Twelfe 
ight Merriment (Nartissnx\ 1602 
d, M. Lec» 1893) : •' Looke, O thou 
jwcr of favour, thou marigold of 
mercy c and columbint of compassion, 
looke, O loke on the dolourous dewc 
droppt distil Id from the Hmbeckes or 
loopeholes of their eyes.'* A very 
typular flower at this time. Parkinson 
fclis us they were " carefully noursed up 
gardenit, for the delight both of 
ne and their colours/* It was 
I pattern from in embroidering : 
•'One pettycote of white sarcenett, 
em brother^ all over with venyce silver 
plate, and some carnacion silke like 
columbints " {New Year*s Gifts to 




Quern EtiMabeth [Nichols, iii. 446], 
t6oo). 

650. Hector . » , greyhound] This 
name is given in a '* Catalogue of 
some general Names of Hounds and 
Beagles*' in The Gentleman*! Kecrea* 
tion, by Nicholas Cox. p. 14, cd. 17-* «. 
This list of 105 n.imes comprises our 
moat familiar hound- names to this day. 
Hector is the only H. 

651. war -man] Sec The Troublesome 
Raigne of King John^ 1591 (Shakes. 
Lib. 1875, p. 294) : •' Here comes tlie 
warmett all,*' And again at pp. 306, 
508, 

dead and rotten] Not again in Shake- 
speare, See Harrison's DeseriptioH 
of England^ bk. it. chap, iiit (New 
Shakes. Soc. p. 88), 1577^1587 : " 1 tell 
yoti, sirs, that I judge no land in Eng- 
Iftnd better bestowed than that which 
is given to our universities; for by 
their maintenance our realmc shall be 
well governed when we be dtad and 
roitm*** A speech of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

652. chucks] See v. i. 105. 

655. The stage - direction inserted 
here by Capell was for the purpose of 
enabling Costard to obtain his informa^ 
tion about Jaquenctta*s condition. 
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Arm, I do adore thy sweet graces slipper. 

Bcyet Loves her by the foot 

Dum, He may not by the yard. 

Arfft, *'This Hector far surmounted Hannibal/' — 

Cost, The party is gone : fellow Hector, she is gone ; she 

is two months on her way. 
Ann, What meanest thou? 
Cost, Faith, unless you play the honest Troyan, the poor 

wench is cast away : she *s quick ; the child brags in 

her belly already: 'tis yours. 
Arm. Dost thou infamonixe me among potentates ? Thoa 

shalt die, 
CasL Then shall Hector be whipped for Jaquenetta that 

is quick by him, and hanged for Pompey that is dead 67a 

by him. 

661. The party is gone] In italics as a stag€-directioii Qc^, FC 

664. Troyan] " Trojan " gencralJy live and die in defence of Bnttc; 

Uiis our IleB first oflFspring ^ow L 
Troians,'* R. Harvey •• tuufwritisil 
antiquarian work on the deaomt ^ 
Brutus on our island. The paitj alil^ 
who at the University attAcked ds 
opinions of Aristotle were nicka&aied 
the Trojant^ as determined cncmjc* d 
the Grtcki " (Disraeli, CalamtH^t if 
Auihors^ p, 129, ed. 1859I, Aoolfacf 
slight link between this piay and ^ 
Harvey tribe of pedants. See Intro- 
duction, and notes at Novi kamimtm 
tanquafHf V. i. 9. and at tv. iL 74* 77* 
and elsewhere, 

667. infamoniie] Armado's p«%tf- 
sion of ** infamif e, to defame. Naihr^ 
who was great at verb*? in tr.- (seeitf* ib 
45), seems to have coir " 

"There is no other un 
end of poetry, but to jV 
magni6e vertue " {Four ; 

has it again 

Saffron Wnr _k 

"BaflTul and ih/umiMf m> tuu 
1 am in heaven." Gabriel 
Nasbe's antagonist, sei^c«l on liA 
list of expression (i> from Nashe hvtd 1 
to ridicule in Furcti Sup^rfr^gaM 
(Gro^art. it, 276). 1593 : '* tji/aiiiif^i ol 
vice." This is a reply to Ml 
Fonf€ Lttttri Con/uUd, Net 
Dut. has not got this righif an4| 
some interest here* 



stood for a **good fellow" amongst 
Shakespeare's contemporaries, and see 
1 Henry /K» 11. i. 77. This is the sense 
here also, but hardly in Henry V. v. i, 
io, 32, unless Pistol means by '*base 
. Trajan** thou disgrace to good fellows. 
' ee line 627, above, for another slang 
rexample. References may be given to 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his 
Humour, iv, ii ; Dekker, GeniU Craft 
(Pearson, p, 42) ; Hcywood, Woman 
KilUd with Kindness; Marston, 
Pasquil and Katherine ; Kemp, Nitu 
Dales Morricty etc. In all these the 
name is friendly, or gives the idea of 
some liking. See Wheatley's note to 
Jonson'r^ play. The term is in common 
u Be pro vinci ally . Goldtn g ( Ovi d , Mtta- 
morph. xii. 70-73) gives " Tro>Ttn " for 
the noun, ** Trojan " for the adjective 
spelling, but he varies elsewhere. 
Wheatley says : *' The national liking 
for the Trojans probably originated in 
the once prevalent notion that Brut, the 
descendant of ^neas, was the founder 
of the British people ; but Mr. Jcrram 
thinks that the idea of trustiness may 
have originated from the Bdus Achates*'** 
A note on this word is pardonable 
since there seems to be no earlier 
trivial use. Nashe atucked Richard 
Harvey (Gro&art's Nashe, li. 124, 125* 
etc.) as " Dick the Uue brute, or noble 
Trojan, or Dick that hath vow'd to 
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}um. Most rare Pompey ! 

iayef. Renowned Pompey ! 

iiron. Greater than great, great, great, great Pompey ! 

Pompey the Huge ! 675 

-Dmm. Hector trembles. 
Biron, Pompey is moved. More Ates, more Ates ! stir 

them on ! stir them on ! 
Dum. Hector will challenge him. 
zBiron. Ay, if a' have no more man's blood in 's belly than 680 

will sup a flea. 
Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 
Cost. I will not fight with a pole, like a northern man : 

I '11 slash ; I '11 do it by the sword. I pray you, let 

me borrow my arms again. 685 

Ihitn. Room for the incensed Worthies ! 
Cost. I '11 do it in my shirt 
Dum. Most resolute Pompey ! 
Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole lower. Do 



678. on I sHr] Rowc ; or sHr Qq, Ff. 
Cambridge. 

675. Pomp€y thi Huge] See above, 
line 544. Marston recalls this in The 
Malamtentf i. i. (1604) : ** And run the 
wildgoose • chase even with Pompey 
ike Hufe." Noted in Furnivairs Cen- 
iurie of Prayse, Pompey the mighty. 
Sec note to Titnon of Athens, i. ii. 51 
(Arden edition). 

681. iup a fled] Compare Twelfth 
Nighty III. ii. 61. For "sup" used 
transitively, see Taming of the Shrew, 
Induction, i. 28. 

683. fight with a pole, like a north- 
em moil] "Out of the north all ill 
comes forth.'* See Othello, v. ii. 218 
(Arden edition, pp. 244, 245, note). I 
am not satisfi^ there is any reference 
here to the quarter-staff, as Halliwell 
suggested, which was expressly a 
Devonshire and western game. See 
New Eng. Diet, for quotation from 
Dicke of Devonshire, 1626, who calls it 
'* my own country weapon " ; and see 
Stnitt's sports and Pastimes for further 
proof. Toe reference is rather to out- 
laws and thieves. Borde says, speak- 
ing of ** a Scotishe man " {Boke of 
Knowledge, chap. iv. [1542]) : *' In these 
partyes be many out lawes and strong 



684. pray] Ff, Q 2 ; bepray Q i, 

theeves, for much of their lyving 
standcth by stelyng and robbyng." 
Add to this what Harrison says {De- 
scription of England, bk. ii. chap. xvi. 
[1577- 1587]) : " I might here speake of 
the excessive staves which diverse that 
travell by the waie doo carrie upon 
their shoulders, whereof some are 
twelve or thirteen foote long, beside 
the pike of twelve inches : but as they 
are commonlie suspected of honest 
men to be theevcs and robbers, or at 
the least scarse true men which 
beare them ; so by reason of this . . . 
no man travelleth by the waie without 
his sword, or some such weapon." 
The quarter-staff was about half the 
length of these staves. The pole here 
is that of the border reavers. 

689. take you a button-hole lower] 
help you on with your garment, with 
a reference to the proverbial phrase 
meaning to humiliate one. Moth 
means that he will expose his poverty 
of underwear. Compare Lyly, En- 
dvmion, iii. iii. : "He hath taken his 
thoughts a hole lower and saith, seeing 
it is the fashion of the world, he wifi 
vaile bonet to beautie.*' And Nashe, 
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you not sec Pompey h uncasing for the combat? i^\ 

What mean you ? you will lose your reputation. 
Ann. Gentlemen and soldiers, pardon me ; I will not 

combat in my shirt 
Dum. You may not deny It; Pompey hath made the 

challenge, 
Arfrt, Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
Biron. What reason have you for 't ? 
Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt. I go 

woolward for genance. 
Boyet, True, and it was enjoined him in Rome for want 700" 

of linen ; since when 1 11 be sworn he wore none but 

a dishclout of Jaquenetta's» and that he wears next 

his heart for a favour. 



Enter Monsieur Marcade, a Messenger, 

Mar, God save you, madam I 
Prin, Welcome, Marcade, 

But that thou interrupt'st our merriment 



70J 



70a. *#] Ff, Q 2 ; a* Q i. 705-708. 

Pierce PeniUi^e (Grosart, it. 77) ; " The 
hatre shirt will cha&c whordome out of 
their boanes, and the hard lodging on 
the boards, take their flesh downe a 
button koU lower*' It meant " take 
one down a peg.** See Cot^avc in v. 
^*Mittre lie Peau dtHam U vtn U), To 
temper, cool, tame ottakta koU louftr.** 
Compare also *' Serrer U bouton d ** 
in Cotgrave, an equestrian eicpfeasionf 
which occurs in T. B.'s translation of 
Primaudayc*s French Academy^ chap^ 
xlix. (1586). In Chapman*s Humerous 
Days Mirth ( Pearson , u 66) ^ I599i it 
occurs again : '* Decline me^ or take 
me a hoU lower, as the prouerbe is." 

690, uitcasing] undressing. 

696. bloodi] gallant fellows* Occurs 
again in yulius drsar and King John 
Greene has it in The Carde o/Faneie 
^Grosart, iv. 179), 1587 ; " Three of 
the boldest bhttds in Alexandria were 
not able to abide the force of Clero- 
phontea," 

698. naked truth] See J Henry VI, 
n. iy. 20, Sidney has the cxpr^sion 
earlier, in Arcadia, bk. v* (rtpr. p. 458) ; 
** * Pardon me, most honoured juage,' 
saith he, * since I tcU you in tbe nmd 



Prose in Qq. Ff. 

exercise of justice the naA--. 
freely set down/ " [I rej^rc 
been led astray by this spir ; 
Sidney's words arc " uul! 
freely set down ** (1739 tc! 

698, 699. no ihitt . * * go waoiwrmr4 
for penance] ** WolteareU^ withotft mty 
lynnen ncxte ones body (^nu chemyu} 
(Palsgrave, 1530). Sec Skeat's ed4UOa 
of Pten the PknrmoM (ii. ^47) mi 
Nares, where the word la wefl «► 
plained ; '* Dressed in wooJ onfy, with* 
out linen, often enjoined by way of 
penance.** See a quotation (rom Naslic 
at line 689 for the similar penance of • 
hair shirt. Nashc has the paaaage in 
the text also, which was cvtdendy a 
standard joke : ** Such as have but our 
ihirt shall go teoolwffrff '-I1 fM-i-ii"! *hiM 
be a washing'* (A -f* 

nosiicatioti [Grosart - ^^y\, 

1591). Farmer quotes ifom Lodee's 
Wits Miserie, 159^: »» When hb Jdri 
is a waahing then he goc& moofmmrd,'* 
And StccvenM, from Rowland** LtiUmg 
of Humovi Blood, lOoo: »* His skirt*i 
a %v ashing: then hee must got mt^- 
tpord.** Narcs has it from I 

CTtUtiouS, 1641. 
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JUar, I am sorry, madam ; for the news I bring 

Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father — 

Prin. Dead, for my life I 

Mar. Even so : my tale is told. 710 

Biran, Worthies, away ! The scene begins to cloud 

Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath. I have 
seen the day of wrong through the little hole of dis- 
cretion, and I will right myself like a soldier. 

[Exeunt Worthies. 

King. How fares your majesty ? 715 

Prin. Boyet, prepare : I will away to-night. 

King. Madam, not so ; I do beseech you, stay. 

Prin. Prepare, I say. I thank you, gracious lords, 
For aJl your fair endeavours ; and entreat. 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 720 

In your rich wisdom to excuse or hide 
The liberal opposition of our spirits. 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath ; your gentleness 
Was guilty of it. Farewell, worthy lord ! 725 

713. dby] dayi Warburton's note. wrong] fight Warburton. 719. 

tfiilrral,] intr$at : Q x ; intrtaU : Ff ; intreaU : Q 2. 

7x2-7x4. / have sun . . . soldier] expected, somewhat stilted. Compare 

Aiinaao*8 character receives in this Hey wood's Proverbs (ed. Sharman, 

meech a pathetic touch to his credit p. 45), 1546 : ** I see day at this little 

that has not been noticed. He has tude. For this bood [bud] sheweth 

been pubUdy insulted, and his sinful- what fruite will follow " ; and North, 



J has found him out ; and he resolves Doni^s Philosophie (Jacobs' ed. p. 196), 

to reform and do justice to himself 1570 : ** My L. Mayor that haa many 

and Jaquenetta as a soldier, a man times put his finger in the fire before 

of honour, should. See for Uie result . . . and that could spie day at a little 



refonnation (at line 87X) : " I am a (Grosart, i. 138), i573-X58o : *' being on 

votary : I have vowed to Jaquenetta that can as soone as an other spye 

to hold the plough for her sweet love lighte at a little hole " ; and Lyly, 

three years.*' nniis is what Armado Euphues attd his England (Arber, p. 

refers to; there is no renewal here ^is), 1580: **I can ue day at a little 

of the preceding paltry quarrel ; his hoU^ thou must halt cunningly if thou 

thoughts were as much deeper as they beguile a Cripple " ; and as late as 

were more creditable. ** The little hole Ravenscroft, Canterbury Quests, v. 5 

of discretion " may be made clearer (1695), and Tom Browne's Works, ed. 

if we give Sense a, New Eng. Diet., 1708, iii. 27 (Pleasant Letters, 1700). 

** judgment of others," to the word ** dis- Frequent in the early seventeenth cen- 

cretion,** a not uncommon earlv use. tury writers. 

7x3. s§en the day . . . little kole] An 724. converse of breath] intercourse 

"<Nd taw, "equivalent to** I am no fool." of breath, conversation. Compare 

Armado's application is, as might be Othello, iv. ii. 5. 
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A heavy heart bears not a bumble tongue. 

Excuse rae so, coming too short of thanks 

For my g^reat suit so easily obtain*d. 
King, The extreme parts of time extremely forms > 

All causes to the purpose of his speed, ;jb 1 

And often, at his very loose, decides 

That which long process could not arbitrate : 

And though the mourning brow of progeny 

Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 

The holy suit which fain it would convince ; 

Yet since love's argument was first on foot. 

Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 

From what it purposed ; since, to wail friends lost 

Is not by much so wholesome-profitable 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 740 

Prin, I understand you not : my griefs are double. 

73r6. mi] but ColHei MS. a kumhl*] Qq^ F i; an kumhU, Ff 2, 3, i: t 

Himhlf Theobald, Cambridge. 729. parts] past Theobald; kasU Sinrcr; iat\ 
Staunton conjecture^ yyi* pt(K€^i\procesiof tim^Vi^^ \, 739* mmUs«mt\ 
koldsom€ Q t. 741. douhtt] Qq, Ff ; deaf Capell ; dull Collier MS.. Djte, 

Craig ; kmst dully Staunton conjecture. 

discharge of an arrow, hence ^^iJie 
critical moment ^' (Schmidt). The 
term is used figuratively by Jonson iJJ 
Tk* Alchemist^ ii, i. Sec Puttenham. 
A fit of Englisk Poesif, i$^t$iSq 
(Arber, p. 289) ^ '* His [Cupid's] bent 
is sweete, his h&se is ftomewhtz 
soure, In joy begunne ends ot% in 
>vofull houre*** And« ajE^n, p. 165. 
quoted by Dyce : " Tv.^ Ar.'K^»,,^ tcrme 
who is not said to f«aie ti 

his shot before he g 4hi9« and 

deliver his arrow dom htM bowt* 
Earlier, in Lyly's Sapka amd Fkmt 
V. L (1584) : " this arrow . . . tnnai 
Phao be stricken withal ; and cry softly 
to thyself in the very host, Venus I "* 

741. doubU] excessive. If we take 
the wnord literally, which is inadvisable, 
the Princess's second grief woald be 
either her coming dcrparttirc Irom tht 
Kingf who«ie intentions she hardly 
understands, or a mere courtesy. Shie 
gives the King an opening, which he 
takes, France's gricfe were indeed 
double at this time. *' hcrlmn * f^r and 
against her heir, H . »«- 

den says. SceCo^i^i :lvl 

125-137. 



726. kumbU] complimentary, civil. 
Compare Lucrece^ 1093-1098: *' True 
grief is fond and testy as a child,"' 
etc. ; and see above, line 620, note. 
The inexcusable reading '* nimble " has 
nothing to recommend it except in- 
genuity, Furness says of the Princess : 
'* out of her new*sad soul she has 
attempted to apologize for her con- 
duct ; but she breaks off abruptly . , . 
saying that sorrow is not kumtU, is 
too self-centred for apologies, which 
in themselves imply humility.** He 
also calls attention to the *' sadness 
the aspirated words convey, breathed 
forth like sighs/' Compare the Irish 
proverb : *• Many an ill word comes off 
an empty stomach." 

729-732. Tke txtffmi . . . arbitral] 
The necessity of a sudden decision 
settles all questions and hesitations. 
That very instant or extremity of 
time's limit, shapes everything to the 
one purpose, speedy resolve. ** Ex- 
tremely *' has the sense of " to the ex- 
tremity." Compare the King's ** latest 
minute of the houTi" below, line 
776. 

731. loou] A technical term for the 
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/?t'p^yyrf Honcst plain words best pierce the ears of grief; 
\nd by these badges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play d foul play with our oaths. Your beauty^ ladiesi 745 
Hath much deform 'd us, fashioning our humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents ; 
And what in us hath seera'd ridiculous, — 
As love is full of unbefitting strains ; 
All wanton as a child, skipping and vain ; 750 

Form'd by the eye, and therefore, like the eye, 
Full of straying shapes, of habits, and of forms. 
Varying in subjects, as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 
Which party-coated presence of loose love 755 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have raisbecom*d our oaths and gravities. 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested us to make. Therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 760 

Is likewise yours : we to ourselves prove false^ 
By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both, — fair ladies, you : 

74 a. *afs} Ff I, 2, Q 2 ; tar Q i ; catts Ff 3, 4. 752. straying] Qq, Ff ; iff ay 
Coleridge conjecture, Knight ; lirangt Capell €t uq. 757, misb££am'd] mis* 

h€fomhd Q 1. 759. makt] make them Pope. 



749. strains] tendencies. 

752. straying] Capetl's emendation, 
iimmgi, is generally accepted. In 
support ot it, the Cambridge editors 
write : ** In the Lvvrr's Complaint 
(od- 1609), I. 303, * strange * is spelt 
* straing * ; and in Lyly's Eufihufs 

JAfber, p. 113), * straying * is a misprint 
Of * straungc/ '* The n may have been 
dropped for the mark of elision, which 
wa& often afterwards dropped in its 
turn. But compare Promos and Cas- 
sandra {Shfikts, Lib, 1875, P* 228) » 
tin r : '* O straying effectct of blindc 
affected Love, From wisdomea pal he s, 
which doth astraye our wittes,'* etc. 
Halliwell quoted the first tine here, 
with the simple remark that ** iitraying ^* 
was the same misprint for ** strange. " 
The context shows it is not a misprint, 
and invalidates the whole argument in 
favour of Capell 's alteration. Shake- 



speare hat ejrafCMioas many tunes from 
Fromos and CoMSOMdni, See my edition 
of Measure /or Measure, Appendix. No 
doubt *' straying " should be pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. Compare 
Lyly's Wotfwn in the Moone, 11* i. [circa 
1580) : "But well 1 sec that every 
time thou strayest^ Thy lust lookcs 
for strumpet stars below" (to Jupiter), 
The context is again conclusive. 

753» 754- subjects , . . obje£(] A 
kind of antithesis the EuphutBts de- 
lighted in, "You shall not be as 
objects of warre, but as subjects to 
Aieicandef " (Lyly's Campaspe^ 1. i, 

753. eye doth roll] Compare A Mid* 
tummer-NighVs Dream^ v. x, 14, 

755. party-coated] in motley, like a 
fool. See note at " patch/* iv. it. 30. 

75g. Suggested] itm^ted. StcOthsth* 
n, iii, 364 (Arden edition). 
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1 And even that falsehood, in itself a sin. 

Thus purifies itself and turns to graca 
Prin, We have received your letters full of love ; 

Your favours, the ambassadors of love ; 

And, in our maiden council, rated thera 

At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As bombast and as lining to the time. 

But more devout than this in our respects 

Have we not been ; and therefore met your loves 

In their own fashion, like a merriment. 
Dum. Our letters, madam, showed much more than jest 
Lang, So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote them so. 

King, Now, at the latest minute of the hour, 

Grant us your loves, 
Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

To make a world-without-end bargain in. 

No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 

Full of dear guiltiness ; and therefore this : 

If for my love, as there is no such cause, 

You will do aught, this shall you do for me : 

Your oath I will not trust ; but go with speed 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 

There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

If this austere in sociable life 

767, ihe\ omitted Q i. 771* thh in our] Hanmer; tkU &uf Q i: ihtM 

an our Ff, Q 2 ; ihest an your Tyrwhitt conjecture. 772* fr#*ftj u^m Tyr» 
whitt conjecture. 775. quoU] Hanmer, etc. ; coU, coal^ ccaU old e<lttlom. 

787. their] Ff, Q 2 ; fA^ Q i» Cambridge. 



780 



< 



770, bombasf\ &tuf!ing of wool for 
paddings clothes. See Otht^lo^ l L 15 
(Arden ed. p* 4), 

778. world - without • €nd\ Compare 
Son netlvii. Nasheusesthe expresaion 
in Foun Letter i Coftfuted (Grosan, 11. 
275), 15931593 : *' When I parted with 
thy brother in Pierce Pennilessc [ left 
him to be tormented world without 
end* of our Poets and writers about 
London," Occtirs in the Tc Deum 
and in Isaiah xlv. 17, where the Wy-chf 
reading i» '* everlasting/* 



780. ciMir] grievous, heartfelt. Bit 
no doubt the Princess tmpUeathe weam 
of accepuble, forgivable. 

786. ngns] of 3ie lodiac. This ex* 
pression for the duration of a ytear 
occurs again in Measure for MeiasMn^ 
1. u, ij2. Compare Gista Grayontm, 
1594 ^Nichols' Progresses, tti. 26S) : 
*• In his crest, his govern menl for the 
iweJve days of Christmas was it- 
sembled to the sun*e pgissing the twelirv 
fignsr 
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Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds, 790 

Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial and last love ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me^ challenge me by these deserts, 

And, by this virgin palm now kissing thine, 

I will be thine ; and, til) that instant, shut 

My woeful self up in a mourning house, 

Raining the tears of lamentation 

kFor the remembrance of my father's death. 
^ If this thou do deny, let our hands part ; 
Neither intitled in the other s heart. 
King. If this, or more than this, 1 would deny, 
To flatter up these powers of mine with rest, 

I The sudden hand of death close up mine eye ! 

J Hence ever then my heart is in thy breast. 805 

Biron. And what to me, my love ? and what to me ? 
Ros. You must be purged too, your sins are racked : 

796. initan(\ Ff, Q 2; imiaHce Q 1. 801. intiiUd] Ff i, 2, 3; iuHUd Q i ; 

imUiulid F 4. Bo^, JtatUr}fctUr Hanmcr (Warburton)* 805. Htnce tver] 
HfncehrrriUQ i. $06-8x1. Included in brackets by Theobald and Globe; 
omitted by Hanmer and Dyoe, 807. rtuk'd] rank Rowe. 



79S 



800 



7^* lateeds] garments. Greene com- 
monly applies the term to a palmer*B 
wear. This ts the meaning accepted 
by Schmidt. Fumess, etc. But '' thin 
muds " may perhaps refer to the pre- 
ceding^ fasts, with the sense of weak 
or un nourishing herbs and roots. 
Compare a passage from Morte 
^Arthur, quoted (from Globe edition^ 
P» 379) on p, 134 Mtrry Wivti of 
Windsof (Ardcn edition). 

^i. intiiUd] having a claim (a legal 
ften»e)* 

805. flatUf up , . , with fMsi] tndalge 
in idleness and rrcedom from cares. If 
I should refuse you anything for the 
aaJce of my selfish comfort. ** Up *' often 
occurs SLftcr active verbs, which it 
strengthens with a sense of complete- 
ness, *' Flatter up *' means pamper, 
coddle {New Eng. Dki,). \ good deal 
of twisting has been done to the mean- 
ing here by several commentators 
(HcAtb, Capell, Johnson, HalUwell). 

So6-8ti. And what . « . aek] Rosa> 

la 



line*8 next speech makes these lines 
redundant. Sec note at rv. iii. 296-501 
above, where the Cambridge editors' 
note is referred to upon a similar 
occurrence. Their conclusion is ; ** As 
there can be no doubt that the whok 
came from Shakespeare* a pen we do not 
venture to cancel a portion of it/' We 
would *' lose no drop of the immortal 
man," as Garrick contended. 

$07. rack'd] that is, extended '"to 
the top of their bent*' (Maloney, 
Fumess says, very wisely : '* Rowe's 
emendation rm$k belongs to the very 
worst class. In its plausibility, followed 
as it is so closely by * attaint/ lurks the 
poison, Shakespeare's own word ts 
ra/k'd, far stronger than rank * ♦ 
the durioT lectio must be unflinchingly 
preserved.** Furness quotes here some 
quaint alterations by Daniel (p. 29), 
apparently seriously advanced, in order 
to make Rosaline's speech ** fine tink 
ling rhyme." 
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You are attaint with faults and perjury ; 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to get. 

A twelvemonth shall yxxi spend, and never rest, $in 

But seek the weary beds of people sick. 
Dum. But what to nie, my love ? but what to me f 
KatA, A wife ! A beard, fair health, and honesty ; 

With three-fold love I wish you all these three. 
DufH^ O I shall I say, I thank you, gentle wife? Si; 

KaSA. Not so, my lord, A twelvemonth and a day 

I 'H mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say : 

Come when the king doth to my lady come ; 

Then, if I have much love, I 'II give you some- 
Dum, 1 1! ser\^ thee true and faithfully till then. gao 

Kaik. Yet swear not, lest you be forsworn again. 
L^mg-, What says Maria ? 
Mar, At the twelvemonth's end 

I *11 change my black gown for a faithful friend. 
Lan^, I *11 stay with patience ; but the time b long. 
Mar, The liker you; few taller are so young. 82J 

Birpn. Studies my lady? mistress, look on me. 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble suit attends thy answer there ; 

Impose some service on me for my love, 

813. A mfi f\ Theobald, etc ; A mift ? Qq. Pf i, 2. 3; A mift, F 4 ; Ihm. 

iiine 813) , , , A wift? KaUi. A btawd^ etc/Cambridge. 829. my] F£,Q 1; 

813. ^ wift] Furness is very id- 
fiistent upon the excellence of the 
** happy emendation " of the Cam* 
bridee editors in ghifting back these 
words to Dumain, in which they were 
followed by Dyce (1866). But the 
alteration^ besides being wrong in 
principle, spoils the effect of Duniain*8 
" I thank you, gentle wife/' 

816, A tweivtmcmth and a day'l 
*' H alii well gives quotations £rom 
Ducange and from Coweirs Int^f* 
fntcr, which sbow« that this term 
constituted the full legal year both on 
the Continent and in England. It is 
found in Chaucer's Wyf of Bathes 
Talf (Furness). Hence the common 
expression ** a year and a day/' 

817. smooik'/actd] Shakeepeare has 
this compound twice elsewhere; of 



commodity (advantage), in Kimg 7^** 
^<- >• 573 i ^rid of peace, in HUkard ///. 
V, V. 33. He may have md H m 
Greene's Menapkon (Grosart^ vi. 41) 
" Some sweare Love Smooik*d fitft 
Love 1$ sweetest sweete that men caa 
have/' It occurs also in TW TratMf- 
some Raigne of King yokn (Haclttt'^ 
SMtfS. Lib. p. 263) : ** A imoaih f^U 
Nunne (for ought I know) is alt 1^ 
Abbott's wealth/' Shakespem laa 
at least tweflty-five compotinds endiiif 
in *^*fac*dMi 

833. /rj^ fweelheart See line 
404 above Aote). 

828, 839.Vi**l . . • utmc§\ See note 
at line 276. ^hls recognised phraut in 
courtship oArs m th* Sh4fk€rdm 
Feliimma, ^konge's trana, of M(Mi* 

'^Dmlris 



mayor's 



'{Shakes, Lih, p. ad9<.cA. 
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Ros. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 830 

Before I saw you, and the world's lai^ tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 

Which you on all estates will execute 

That lie within the mercy of your wit : 835 

^ To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 

And there withal to win me, if you please, 

Without the which I am not to be won, 
> You shall this twdvemonth term, from day to day. 

Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 840 

With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be, 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 
Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death ? 

It cannot be ; it is impossible : 845 

Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
Ros. Why, that 's the way to choke a gibing spirit. 

Whose influence is b^ot of that loose grace 

Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools. 

A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 850 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue ^ 

Of him that makes it : then, if sickly ears, 

Deafd with the clamours of their own dear groans. 

Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 

And I will have you and that fault withal ; 855 

But if they will not, throw away that spirit, 

And I shall find you empty of that fault, 

R^ht joyful of your reformation. 
Biron. A twelvemonth! well, befall what will befall, 

I '11 jest a twelvemonth in an hospital 860 

^jjb. friutfut] fructful Q i. 853. dear^ dere Johnson conjecture; drmr 

Jackson conjecture ; din Collier MS. 854. then] them Rann conjecture, Dyce. 

1875), 1598: <* He should never have got 3, and HamUt, i. ii. 182 {"my dearest 

any other guerdon of his sutes and ser- foe "). 

vices, hut onely to see and to be seene, 859. befall . . . befall] Compare 

and sometimes to speake to his Mis- *' bejfall what may bj^M ** {$ Henry 

tresse." A term in Feudalism primarily. VI. iii. ii. 40, and Titus Andromcus, 

834. all estates] people of all sorts. v. I 57). Similar to ** hap what will,** 

842. Jierce] ardent, eager. ** come what come may," both of 

853. dear] heartfelt; see line 780 which occur in Greene's Carde of 

(note). Craig parallels Sonnet xzxvii. Fancie, 1587. 
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'Jlt^ G^._ Ay . .j i i-j: my jDcd ; and so I take my kne. 

fiKas oldpfagr ; 

ini: «BKiadB QDOHB^r 

"xsoTsmL 

s too loi^ for a p3ay. 



AyikTK>. 
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Id hoiu tlie 
Bst, most 
aoll voB aBif )sc uxalQEfDc uial 
tie rwz V-ja^w^ mer ^xspc mmpryal in pntae of the 875 
-svi aac txc: c aaLJ o^ i: saonid iizpc fiolicved in tlie 
^SDC "X oar ^lov. 
K^M^, Cal trrrr rar± gsdcidy : wc aill do aa 
Arm. K^ilk. 



'fialQ^nes act as mBvcal 
Dk," liie esriiest example 
bei&f from J. Fbriard. 1653. In Thi 
QmeiMS E uttrUiau m£mi mS Uu Bmrl of 
Her^ar^i, 2591 (Xkfaols* Pwogressa^ 
KB. 113^ there B a song of a similar 
muLim c ba i mm ** Dm '^(mid) and 
^ Resp '*{aaae>, vixfa an echo to take 
Bp the domg syQables of each ooat- 
rain. It is *'Tbe Song pre ac nt ed by 
Kerens on the water, song diaiogmt- 
wise* cvene foorth verse answered 
with two Echoes^** Shikespcare s 
bird-notes replace the already stale 
echo device. 

879. Holla\ " a shoot to excite at- 
tention " {New Eng. Diet.) ; " a caO to 
a person to come near " (Schmidt). 
Compare Gascoigne, Th* SUtl Glas 
(Arber, p. 72*, 1577 : " Bat holla ; here, 
I see a wondrous sight, I see a swarme 
of Saints within my glasse. . . . What 
should they be (my lord), vrhat should 
they be ? " 



%62- tTimg VM. 
dncL xscoKBpasj tpdk oc ysar war. 
HK^zprcHaocsccarta^acrc Waeser s 
7m, :r. rL 122 : zsti xn Jf«ssivr fe^ 
M^oiMTi, :. L ^ (see note a Aides 

OdttJtOCl/. 

>/.4- 7«i , . . jm-. As obd saj- 
ui^, fjoc^'JiTvn^ 23 Heyvood's Diaiogmt^ 
t^ifj (Dyot); aad see Sharman's edt- 
ty>B of Heywood** Provrrh^ p. loa 
And eariier, in Skehon*e Uagmyfjcemct 
ihyott L 2^), 15x5 : '* ^"hat avaylcth 
Uxdtbyp, your%tiU: for to kyll. With 
care and with thooght, bowe Jack 
fchall have G/l.** Gosson has " Every 
'John and h'i% Joan " {SchooU of Ahuu^ 
1^79). Hee luy, cd. 1742, p. 124; Ben 
Joiiw>n, (iipiUi Mttamorphoied, etc 

»7i, royal finger] See above, v. L 

•'' 

Hy-c, «73. hold the plough] See note 
St linen 7f '^(-714 above. 

H74. dialogue] Thin use of "dialogue " 
U not Included by iV#«r Eng. Diet, 



p. n] 
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Re-enur HoLOFERNES, Nathaniel. Moth, Costard. 
and others. 

This side is Hiems^ Winter, this Ver^ the Spring ; the 880 
one maintained by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. 
Vtr^ begin. 



THE SONG. 

spring. When daUies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver-whitc 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 8S5 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 
The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men ; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo \ 

Re-tnUr « . ,] Enttr all Qq, Ff, 884, 885. Theobald; the order is 

_885, 884 in Ff, Qq. 885, cuck0Q-huds\ cowtli^-hudi Farmer conjecture; 

focus-buds Whalley conjecture. SS6. with dtligkf] much btdight War- 



881. maintaimd] '* represented ** 
/ ^midt)? Rather "backed,'' "sup- 
sported.*' The " support '* is more an 
exercise of the imagination ^ than a 
real sta^c property, as is doubtfully 
implied in New Eng. Diet,, giving 
no other example. Compare Greene, 
fnttlope'i Web (Grosart, v, 217), 1587: 
^ he there compU>Tied of the CoUyar^ 
ir he had abused him in mayntayn' 
his boy to give him ill language*'* 
4o doubi the performers imitate the 
notes of the birds in the song, 

S83. IVhiH daisiis pitd, etc.] Fumess 
rites : ** Whalley speaks of this song 
vhich gave so much pleasure to the 
Town, and was in everybody's mouth 
about seven years ago.' This must 
■ avc been about 1740. Gcncst records 
production of Lovers Labour '* Loii 
i OT about this date, or in fact at any 
ste. But we know that this song was 
Ijtroduced into Ai You Like It ; which, 
len^t says, was acted in November, 
'740, for the ftrst time for forty years, 
had an unusual run of twenty-6ve 
lights. This IS probably the occasion 
^hich made the song so popular." 
lialley's remark was in connection 
Pith his proposed ** crocus-buds *' 

>. 885), 

884. ludy-imoaks] The flowers of 
WiidfMifi# pratcHsiSt Or Cudcoo-flower ; 
Bobably a corruption of ** Our Lady's 



smock," like " Lady*s Mantle,*' •' Lady's 
Bedstraw,'* A general provincial name. 
It occurs in Ben Jonson*s Pan's Anni- 
versaryi *^ kingspear, holyhocks. Sweet 
Venus-navel, and soft Lady smocks.** 
New Eng. Diet, quotes Gerard's Herbal, 

885. cuckoo-buds] Britten and Hol- 
land, English Plant Names (Eng, 
Dialect Soc. 1886), give this name 
from Northampton and Sussex to 
RanuHcului bitlbosuSf or Crowfoot, one 
of the first buttercups to bloom. In 
Co. Donep^al (S.W*) the name " Cuckoo- 
flower " IS applied to Latui cotnicu- 
laius, the Bird's-foot Trefoil. Sec 
Appendix to my Flora of Donegal, 
Schmidt decides in favour of the cow* 
slip, for which there is not the slightest 
proof or evidence. The choice lies 
between buttercup and bird*^foot (both 
called also crowfoot or crowtoe), and 
1 am rather inclined to the tatter^ 
as a spring meadow flower. Its buds 
are more numerous and more worthy 
of a special name than those of butter- 
cup. Has not the ** yellow hue'* here 
a special force of jealousy, appropriate 
to the context ? Nym's yellowness, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ i, iii. iii, 
will be recalled. 

8S7, 888. cuckoo . . . thus singt fu] 
Sec note at *' cuckoo birds do sing/- 
Merry Wives of Wiitdicr, ii. i. 124 
(Arden ed, p. 71J. 
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Cuckoo, cuckoo : O word of fear, 
Unpleaaing to a married car I 

When shepherds pipe on oaten strawa. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks^ 

When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men ; for thus sings he. 
Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ; O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married car t 

When icicles hang by the wall^ 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail« 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipp'd^ and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit ; 



%1 



%s 



905 



905. foul] fall Q I, 
whit, to- who Capell. 



907, 908. Tu-whit; Tu-mhaJ Qq, Pf: Tm-mk^; rf? 



S92. piftf on oatfit straws] Compare 
T, Watson, Eclogue upon Death of 
Waliingham (Arber, p, 163), 1590: 
'• An humble style btsficts a simple 
swain « My Mune shall pipe but on an 
oatsn quili,** And Golding*s Qvid^ i, 
842: ''Some good plaine soule that 
had some flocke to leede And as he 
went he pypcd still upon an Oten 
Recdc '* (1567). Spenser speaks of the 
shepherd a •' oatin pi^e^* in Shtphcard's 
Calendar for January (1579)* Gabriel 
Harvey quotes the expression from 
Spenser, in a letter (1580), tn Grosart's 
Harvey, u 9a. 

893. larks . . . ehcks] '^Hse with 
the lark** occurs in Lyly*3 Euphius 
and his England (Arber, p. 229), 1580 ; 
and " up with the lark '* in Greene's 
Nevwr Too Late (Grosart, viii. 1*4), 

902, blows his nail] wait patientlv 
while one has nothing to do. Schmidt 
says " to warm his hands," an acci- 
dental property of the saying, arising 
out of idleness in cotd. The express 
sion occurs again as descriptive of 
listlessness in 3 Henry VL 11, v, 3. A 
few examples must be quoted : ** hec 
was driven to daunce attendaunce 
without doores and ftlowe his nail^s *' 

)North» Doni*s Philosophic [edited 
acobs, p, 23iJ» 1570) ; '* who sate all 



the while with the Porter, blowing hs 
naites ** {^ests of Gtorgt P«U [Hax- 
litt's repr. p, 376], 1607^ ; *« there W 
a time when nothing would Innw ifeMM 
denied her . . . but that !;*« 
cooled, she may blow her noiX 
before it kindle again'' ft ^ 
Chamberlain, tn Court and Timn 1 
James L \l 56 [1617]); •* knocke 
knees and blow htr naiks at the do«*« 
like a poore black-bitten stal-ae^et " 
(Thos. Brewer, Merry Devil of EZZm- 
ton [prose] [repr. of 1631 ed. p, 4II], 
1608J. We have Coigravc to 
this tn V, ceinciure ; ** pull straw 
daisies, pick rushes, or btou 
fingers; gei rase 

an idle and r p_^ 

In Church>».u^ L.M««\^^*^# (Nich^^ 
ill* 178), 159a : ** ptdce your fingcrt' 
endes, Or blow your naius^ or gnan 
and bite your thumbs/' is dcscriptr 
of being out of employment of aj 
sort ; while in verses by Campion fro. 
Davison's Poetical Rknpsodie, f6l 
(quoted by Nichols, iii. 350), cold " 
specified ; " But in their brests, wh« 
Love his Court shoulfl h.-.iH p.i 
Cupid sits, and bhwi 
cold," Andsee Todd's 

907» 908. Tu^fifkii ; Tu-wh^l Molt 
White refers to Lyly's Aiotksr Bamhu^ 
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Tu-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit ; 

Tu-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 



910 



91 5 



Arm. The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 

Apollo. You, that way : we, this way. 920 

[Exeunt. 

919, 920. Tht words . . . Apollo] In Q i printed in larger type. 92a Koii, 
thai way : w#, this way] omitted Q x. 



(written ant€ 1590), ixi. iv. : '* To whit, 
to who, the owle ooes cry ; Phip, phip, 
the sparrowes as they fly." Nashe has 
it in the Song of Ver in Summer's Last 
Will (1592). Compare, again, Lyly's 
Bndymion, iii. iii. : ** There appeared in 
my sleep a goodly owle, wno sitting 
npon my shoulder, cried twit, twit, and 
before mine eyes presented herselfe the 
expresse image of Dipsas. I marvailed 
what the ovae said, till at last, I per- 
ceived twit, twit, to it, to it.** 

909. keel the pot] cool the pot, as a 
cook does by *' stirring, skimming, or 
pouring on something cold, in order to 
prevent it boiling over'* {New Eng. 
Uict.). Steevens quotes from Mar- 
ston's What You Wtll (opening of the 
play), 1607 ' *' Faith, Doricus, thy brain 
t>oil8 ; heel it, heel it, or all the £at'8 in 
the fire." And see Marston again, 
Bullen's edition, i. 77. There is a good 
example in A Twelfe Night Merriment 
(Narcissus) (edited M. Lee, 1892, 
p. 32), 1602 : " If the cookes heare that 
the porridg pott of my mouth runnes 
over soe, thev will heele it with the 
ladle of reprehension.'* This writer's 
adherence to Shakespeare has been 
noticed at xii. i. 66 (note). Skeat has 
a note on **heel" in his edition of 
Piers the Plowman (ii. 270). He quotes 
"Kelyn, or make coldt, frige/acio** 
(Prompt. Parvulorum). 

914. crabs] crab-apples. See A Mid- 
summer-NighVs Dream, 11. i. 48. 
Nares quotes from the old song in 



Qammer Ourton's Needle, Act ii. : ** I 
cannot eat but little meat, I love no 
roast but a nut-brown toast. Or a crab 
laid in the fire." Steevens refers to 
Nashe's Summer's Last Will (Grosart, 
vi. 151), 1592 : ** Loves no good deeds 
and hateth talke. But sitteth in a comer 
turning crabbes, Or coughing a warmed 
Pot of Ale" — ^into which the wild 
apples were put when roasted. Malone 
quotes from The Famous Victory of 
Henry the Fifth (Hazlitt's Shahes. Lib. 
p. 338), circa 1585 : " Though we be 
so poore Yet wil we have in store, A 
criuf in the fire. With nut-brown ale 
That is fiill stale Which will a man 
quaile And laie [him] in the mire." 
Both of these passages are incorrect in 
Steevens (1793). Other illustrations 
are given in Nares. And Malone's 
remark that "What is called lamb's 
wool is produced" is confirmed by 
Peele, Old Wives Tale (Routled^e, 
p. 44G), 1595 : ** Lay a crab in the fire 
to roast for lamb's wool " (spice and 
sugar being added). See Greene's 
Never Too Late (Grosart, viii. 186-187). 

914, 9x5. bowl , . . owl] For the 
rhyme see iv. i. 137 (note). 

919, 920. Mercury . . , Apollo] Ar- 
mado's meaning is that the most 
eloauent prose is unacceptable after 
such divine music. Lyly has the same 
comparison in My das, v. 2 : *' Pipenetta. 
Apollo will help me, because I can 
sing. Lido. Mercuric me, because I 
can lie." 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

I. i. 55-58— 

Biron, What is the end of study ? let me know. 
King, Wh^, that to know which else we should not know. 
Biron, Things hid and barr*d, ^u mean, from common sense ? 
Kinf, Ay, that is study's god-like recompense. 
New English Dictionary has this as the only illustration of the meaning for 
** common sense ; ordinary or untutored perception." A passage in Golding's 
Ovid (xv. 80), X567, makes it seem likely that Shakespeare may have had his 
Numa in his thoughts, the philosopher-king who retired to the country to devote 
himself to literary pursuits. Numa — 

«• Was glad 
Too make himself a bannisht man. And though this persone weere 
Far distant from the goddes bv site of heaven : yit came he neere 
Too them in mynd. And he by syght of soule and reason cleere 
Behild the things which nature dooth too fleshly eyes denye. 

He taught his silent sort 
. . . The first foundation of the world . . . 

What shakes the earth : what law the starres doo keepe theyr courses under 
And what soever other things is hid from common sence. 
He also is the first that did injoyne an abstinence 
Too feede of any lyving thing." 

IV. i. 65. Mr. Craig gives me an early reference to Cophetua and the beggar, 
from T. Deloney's T/S Gentlg Craft (1597-98), edited by A. Lange, 1903, p. 36 : 
*' Most aptly is the god of love by cunning painters drawn blind, that so equally 
shoots forth his fiery shafts : for had he eyes to see it were impossible to deal 
in such sort as in matching faire Venus with foul Vulcan, yoking the imp>eriall 
hearts of Kings to the love of beggars as she did to Cofetua." 
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